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Record of the General Assenpl 





Summary of Decisions I. aken — 


Oo of the first tasks of the Assembly was to elect Nasrollah 
Entezam, of Iran, as President and its seven Vice-Presidents 
(Australia, China, France, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, 


and Venezuela). 


This was followed by an eight-day general debate in which rep- 
resentatives of 44 Member states covered the full range of pressing 
international problems. Each delegation had an opportunity to outline 
its views on the many agenda items and on a number of important 
proposals. Among those who spoke were 25 foreign ministers or other 


government members. 


The fifth anniversary of the United Nations—United Nations 
Day—was celebrated on October 24 with a special meeting of the 
Assembly, which was addressed by President Truman, Mr. Entezam, 


and Secretary-General Lie. 








Uniting for Peace” 


N November 2, the Assembly 

adopted a resolution entitled 
“Uniting for Peace” by 52 votes to 5, 
with 2 abstentions. The resolution, 
approved after debate in which 28 
representatives took part, provides 
that if the Security Council, “because 
of lack of unanimity of the perma- 
nent members,” fails to exercise its 
primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace the General Assem- 
bly “shall consider the matter im- 
mediately with a view to making ap- 
propriate recommendations to Mem- 
bers for collective measures.” These 
measures may include “the use of 
armed force when necessary, to main- 
tain or restore international peace 
and security.” If not in session, the 
Assembly may meet in emergency 
special session within 24 hours of 
a request by the Security Council on 
the vote of any seven of its members 
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L Political and 


Security Issues 


or by a majority of the Members of 
the United Nations. 

The resolution also establishes a 
Peace Observation Commission to 
observe and report upon areas where 
international tension exists; recom- 
mends that Member states include 
within their armed forces elements 
trained, organized and equipped for 
service as United Nations units; and 
establishes a Collective Measures 
Committee of fourteen Members. 

A second resolution, adopted by 
51 votes to 5, with 2 abstentions, 
recommends that the Security Coun- 
cil devise measures for “the earliest 
application” of Charter provisions 
regarding the placing of armed forces 
at the disposal of the Council by 
Members of the United Nations and 
the effective functioning of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee. 

A third, adopted by 39 to 5, with 
11 abstentions, recommends that the 
permanent members of the Security 


Council meet and discuss all prob- 
lems likely to threaten international 
peace with a view to “resolving 
fundamental differences and reach- 
ing an agreement in accordance with 
the spirit and letter of the Charter.” 


Duties of States 


Possible action by the parties 
themselves to provide an obstacle to 
the outbreak of war even after hos- 
tilities have started was recommend- 
ed by the Assembly on November 


17 in a resolution adopted by a vote 


of 49-5, with 1 abstention. 

A state which becomes engaged 
in armed conflict with another state 
should, within 24 hours, proclaim 
its readiness, if the other state does 
likewise, to discontinue military op- 
erations and withdraw its forces. 
There were other recommendations 
for notifying the Secretary-General 
and for inviting the newly estab- 
lished Peace Observation Commis- 
sion to the area. 

The resolution was based on a 
Yugoslav proposal considerably re- 
vised in the First Committee as a 
result of suggestions by other dele- 
gations. Opposition to it by the five 
Eastern European states stemmed 
from their contention that the pro- 
posal seemed to imply that the Se- 
curity Council could not take ac- 
tion until a breach of the peace 
actually occurred. 

Another resolution, sponsored in 
the Committee by Bolivia and Syria 
and adopted by the same vote, re- 
ferred a U.S.S.R. proposal on the 
definition of aggression to the In- 
ternational Law Commission for 
study and report. 


Good Offices Commission 
Another Yugoslav proposal for 


establishing a permanent commission 
of good offices was referred to the 
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Assembly’s Interim Committee for 
study. The vote, also on November 
17, was 45-5, with 3 abstentions. 

In continuing its systematic ex- 
amination of machinery for the paci- 
fic settlement of disputes, the In- 
terim Committee is to study the 
item in connection with the question 
of the establishment of a permanent 
organ of conciliation. 

The group of five Eastern Euro- 
pean states opposed both the estab- 
lishment of a permanent commission 
of good offices, on the grounds that 
this would be a violation of the 
Charter, and the reference to the 
Interim Committee, which they also 
regard as an illegal organ. 


“Peace through Deeds” 


Two resolutions were adopted by 
the Assembly under the agenda 
item, “Declaration on the removal 
of the threat of a new war and the 
strengthening of peace and security 
among the nations.” The first, en- 
titled “Peace through Deeds” was 
approved by the vote of 50 to 5, 
with Yugoslavia abstaining. It con- 
demns intervention by force or threat 
of force in the affairs of a state in 
order to change its government, 
reiterates support of the plan ap- 
proved in previous Assembly ses- 
sions for control of atomic energy, 
and affirms that armaments and 
armed forces should be regulated 
under a United Nations system of 
control and _ inspection. Nations 
should strive, the resolution declares, 
for control and elimination of all 
weapons of mass destruction, reduce 
armament expenditure to a mini- 
mum, and seek instead to use their 
resources to the general welfare, 
with regard for needs of the world’s 
under-developed areas. These goals, 
the resolution declares, can be at- 
tained only if all United Nations 
Members demonstrate by their deeds 
their will to achieve peace. 

A second resolution, adopted by 
49 votes to none, with 7 abstentions, 
reaffirms previous Assembly reso- 
lutions condemning propaganda 
against peace. Such propaganda, it 
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states, includes measures which pre- 
vent the press, radio, and other 
media of communication from re- 
porting international events; meas- 
ures “tending to silence or distort” 
United Nations activities in favor of 
peace; and measures to prevent peo- 
ple from knowing the views of other 
Member states. 


The item was originally proposed 
by the U.SS.R. A U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution rejected in Committee 
would have had the Assembly de- 
clare a war criminal the first govern- 
ment to use the atomic bomb or any 
other mass destruction weapon. The 
draft called for unconditional pro- 
hibition of the use of the atomic 
bomb and strict international control 
of atomic energy; condemned “the 
propaganda in favor of a new war 
now being conducted in a number 
of countries” and would have urged 
all states to prohibit such prop- 
aganda and call those responsible 
to account. Further, it called for a 
pact between the five Great Powers 
to strengthen peace. Lastly, these 
Powers were asked to reduce their 
armed forces by one third in 1950. 


20-Year Peace Program 


The Assembly decided thta the ap- 
propriate organs of the United Na- 
tions should consider the ten points 
advanced by the Secretary-General 
in his Twenty-Year Program for 
Achieving Peace through the United 
Nations. On November 21, after 
three days of debate, a nine-power 
resolution to that effect was approved 
by a vote of 51 in favor, 5 against, 
with 1 abstention. 


The resolution also pointed out 
that progress on certain points in the 
Secretary-General’s memorandum al- 
ready had been made in the present 
Assembly session; reaffirmed the As- 
sembly’s desire that all the resources 
of the Charter be used to achieve 
peace; and commended the Secre- 
tary-General for his initiative in pre- 
paring and submitting the Memoran- 
dum. The Assembly rejected a 
U.S.S.R. resolution entitled Proposal 


ply’s Fifth Session—A Review 


for a Twenty-Year Program for 
Achieving Peace through the United 
Nations. 


Korean Independence 


United Nations policy on Korea 
and the machinery to implement it 
were determined in a comprehensive 
resolution which the Assembly 
adopted on October 7. The resolu- 
tion established the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea, a seven- 
member group which, with enlarged 
terms of reference, succeeded former 
United Nations Commission in Ko- 
rea, Australia, Chile, the Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Turkey were appoint- 
ed to the Commission. Until the 
Commission took over in Korea, an 
interim body of the same composi- 
tion was set up at Lake Success 
to consult with and advise the Uni- 
fied Command. 


UNCURK is empowered to repre- 
sent the United Nations in bringing 
about the establishment of a unified 
government in Korea and to exer- 
cise such responsibilities as the As- 
sembly may designate concerning 
relief and rehabilitation. In connec- 
tion with the latter phase of 
UNCURK’s work, the Economic and 
Social Council was asked to submit 
plans formulated in co-operation 
with the specialized agencies for 
economic rehabilitation to be put 
into effect immediately when hostil- 
ities end. The Council also was asked 
to expedite the study of long-term 
measures for economic development 
and social progress in Korea, draw- 
ing the attention of technical assist- 
ance authorities to the urgency of 
aiding that country. 


In adopting its resolution by a 
vote of 47 to 5 with 7 abstentions, 
the Assembly recommended: (1) 
that all appropriate steps be taken to 
ensure conditions of stability through- 
out Korea; (2) that all constituent 
steps in the creation of a Korean 
government be taken under the au- 
spices of the United Nations; (3) 
that all sections and representative 
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bodies of the Korean population be 
invited to cooperate in the restoration 
of peace and the creation of a unified 
government; (4) that United Nations 
forces remain in Korea no longer 
than necessary to ensure stability and 
establish the government; and (5) 
that all necessary measures be taken 
to achieve Korea’s economic re- 
habilitation. 


The resolution was approved 
after the Assembly had rejected a 
draft submitted by the five eastern 
European states. The latter proposal 
called for a cessation of hostilities, 
the immediate withdrawal of the 
forces of Member governments, the 
holding of all-Korean elections, the 
creation of an interim government 
composed equally of representatives 
of North and South Korea, and the 
creation of a United Nations com- 
mittee to observe the elections. It 
also asked the Economic and Social 
Council to submit plans for technical 
economic assistance to Korea and 
provided that the Security Council 
should consider the admission to 
Membership of the Korean state so 
established. 


Two proposals of the Soviet Union 
—one calling upon the United States 
to halt the bombing of inhabited 
places and the machine-gunning of 
peaceful inhabitants, and the other 
proposing the dissolution of the 
United Nations Commission on Ko- 
rea—were likewise defeated. 


The Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R., opposed 
the Assembly resolution on _ the 
grounds that it would extend foreign 
occupation throughout Korea; and 
that it confirmed previous decisions, 
taken “illegally” by the Security 
Council. 


Korean Relief and Rehatilitation 


Plans and policies for a Korean 
relief and rehabilitation program 
were approved by 51 votes to 0, with 
5 abstentions. This was done on the 
basis of a draft program previously 
worked out by the Economic and 
Social Council at the Assembly’s re- 
quest and later amended in the Joint 
Second and Third Committee. 


In a two-part resolution, the As- 
sembly accordingly decided to estab- 
lish a United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency, (UNKRA) un- 
der an Agent-General. It also set 
forth the general policies for the 
Korean program which the Assem- 
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bly believed necessary both to main- 
tain lasting peace in the area and 
to establish the economic founda- 
tions on which to build a unified, 
independent and democratic Korea. 

The Agent-General will be ad- 
vised by a five-member advisory com- 
mittee. He will be appointed by the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions in consultation with this com- 
mittee and with the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea (UN- 
CURK). The latter, which is the 
principal representative of the Unit- 
ed Nations in Korea, has authority 
to recommend policies to the Agent- 
General on the Agency’s operations, 
with a view to the effective discharge 
of the Commission’s responsibilities 
in establishing a unified, independent 
and democratic government for 
Korea. 

The Assembly took this action be- 
cause it recognized that the Korean 
people desperately need relief sup- 
plies and materials and help in re- 
constructing their economy after the 
great devastation and destruction due 
to North Korea’s aggression and war- 
fare against the United Nations, 
which is seeking to restore peace in 
the area. 

The assistance given under the 
program, the Assembly stressed, must 
not serve as a means for economic 
and political interference in Korea’s 
internal affairs. Nor must it be ac- 
companied by any political condi- 
tions. All classes of the Korean peo- 
ple are to receive equitable shares 
of essential relief supply commod- 
ities without discrimination as to 
race, creed, or political belief. 

The aim of the program is to sup- 
plement the general recovery effort 
to be undertaken by the Korean peo- 
ple on their own initiative and re- 
sponsibility through the most effec- 
tive use of their own resources and 
the aid given. While the program is 
to be consistent with the pattern of 
long-term development in Korea, it 
will necessarily be limited to relief 
and rehabilitation. Contributions and 
supplies under the program will be 
used solely for this purpose. 

Pending the start of the Agency’s 
operations, the Assembly called on 
all governments, specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations 
to continue to give such aid for the 
Korean people as the Unified Com- 
mand might request. 


The Assembly asked its President 
to set up a seven-member negotiat- 
ing committee to find out during the 


session how much both Members 
and non-Members of the United Na- 
tions might be willing to contribute 
toward financing the program. The 
same body will negotiate in connec- 
tion with the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees. 

As its target figures, the Nego- 
tiating Committee (which consisted 
of representatives of Canada, Egypt. 
France, India, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Uruguay, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Ma- 
haraja of Nawanagar (of India) had 
the sums of $250,000,000 for the 
Korean program, and $55,000,000 
for the Palestine refugee operation. 


As soon as this Committee finished 
its work, the Secretary-General was 
to arrange a meeting at which Mem- 
ber governments could make com- 
mitments on their national contri- 
butions, and non-Members might 
make known what they were willing 
to contribute. 

While they supported the prin- 
ciple of relief and rehabilitation work 
for Korea, the delegations of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 


Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the, 


U.S.S.R. abstained from voting on 
the resolution setting up the Recon- 
struction Agency and that on the 
Negotiating Committee because of 
objections to certain provisions and 
references in the former resolution. 


Insignia for Korean Service 


The Assembly authorized the 
award of a United Nations distin- 
guishing ribbon or other insignia 
for “personnel participating in Korea 
in the defence of the principles of 
the Charter.” The proposal, initiated 
by the Philippines, was adopted 38 
to 5, with 2 abstentions. 

The resolution requested the Sec- 
retary-General to make arrangements 
with the Unified Command for the 
design and award of a Korean rib- 
bon or insignia. 


Chinese Intervention 


Viewing the situation in the Far 
East with grave concern, the As- 
sembly asked its President on De- 
cember 14 to constitute a group of 
three persons, including himself, to 
determine the basis on which a satis- 
factory cease-fire in Korea could be 
arranged and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly as soon as 
possible. 
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The resolution, adopted by a vote 
of 52-5, with 1 abstention, ex- 
pressed anxiety that steps be taken 
for these ends: to prevent the con- 
flict in Korea from spreading to 
other areas; to put an end to the 
fighting in Korea itself; and to settle 
peacefully the existing issues in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

This resolution had been spon- 
sored by thirteen Asian and Arab 
states—Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Leba- 
non, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Yemen—and the 
First Committee had given it pri- 
ority. Having recommended it to 
the Assembly in an interim report, 
the Committee said it would submit 
its final report when it had finished 
considering three other draft resolu- 
tions before it. 

One of these was sponsored by 
the same six Security Council mem- 
bers—Cuba, Ecuador, France, Nor- 
way, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—whose draft resolu- 
tion was vetoed by the U.S.S.R. in 
the Council on November 30 and 
who, four days later, asked the As- 
sembly to take up the intervention 
of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China 
in Korea. 

Their joint draft resolution, not- 
ing that Chinese communist forces 
were conducting military operations 
against the United Nations forces in 
Korea, proposed that the Assembly 
call on all states and authorities to 
prevent their nationals or individ- 
uals or units of their armed forces 
from giving assistance to the North 
Korean forces and to cause immedi- 
ate withdrawal of such nationals or 
units. Under this proposal, which 
was similar to the one rejected in 
the Security Council, the Assembly 
would also affirm that it is the pol- 
icy of the United Nations to hold 
the Chinese frontier with Korea in- 
violate and fully to protect legiti- 
mate Chinese and Korean interests 
in the frontier zone. And the As- 
sembly would also request the 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea to assist in the settlement of 
any problems relating to conditions 
on the Korean frontier. 

A second draft resolution before 
the First Committee, which was sub- 
mitted by the U.S.S.R., sought the 
immediate withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Korea, with the deci- 


sion on the Korean question entrust- 
ed to the Korean people themselves. 

The third draft resolution, sub- 
mitted jointly by twelve of the thir- 
teen Asian and Arab states — the 
Philippines not being included — 
considered that the continuance of 
the situation in the Far East was 
likely to endanger the maintenance 
of world peace and security and 
recommended the establishment of 
a committee to meet as soon as 
possible and make recommendations 
for the peaceful settlement of exist- 
ing issues. The membership of this 
proposed committee was left open, 
but it was suggested that the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China; France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, representing the sponsors of 
the six-power draft resolution; the 
U.S.S.R., sponsor of its own draft 
resolution; and Egypt and India, 
representing the sponsors of the 
thirteen-power proposal, should be 
members. 

Thus these three draft resolutions 
remained to be disposed of in the 
First Committee while the three- 
member group decided on by the 
Assembly pursued its task of deter- 
mining the basis for a satisfactory 
cease-fire. President Nasrollah En- 


tezam announced that Lester B. 
Pearson, Canadian Secretary of 
State for External Affairs and Chair- 
man of the Canadian delegation, 
and Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, In- 
dia’s permanent representative to 
the United Nations and Chairman 
of the Indian delegation, had con- 
sented to serve with him in this 
group. Mr. Entezam himself is 
Iran’s Ambassador to the United 
States and Chairman of the Iranian 
delegation. 

On December 18, this three- 
member group presented an interim 
report, and the First Committee 
adjourned all work until the group 
could present more precise infor- 
mation. 


Other Items Postponed 


In addition to the question of Chi- 
nese intervention in Korea, three 
other items on which the Committee 
had not completed its work and 
consideration of which was likewise 
postponed were the complaint by 
the U.S.S.R. regarding aggression 
by the United States against China; 
the question of Formosa; and the 
complaint by the U.S.S.R. regarding 
the violation of Chinese air space 


BRITISH OFFICERS and men push a jeep back on a road near Kaesong in Korea. 
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and the machine-gunning and bomb- 
ing of Chinese territory by the air 
force of the United States, and 
against the bombardment and illegal 
inspection of a merchant ship of 
the People’s Republic of China by 
a military vessel of the United States. 


Threats to China 
and Peace in Far East 


Last year the Assembly adopted 
two resolutions on the item: “Threats 
to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of China and to 
the peace of the Far East, resulting 
from Soviet violations of the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Al- 
liance of August 14, 1945, and from 
Soviet violations of the Charter of 
the United Nations.” The first called 
upon all states to respect the political 
independence of China; to “respect 
the right of the people of China now 
and in the future to choose freely 
their political institutions and to 
maintain a government independent 
of foreign control”; to respect “ex- 
isting treaties” relating to China, and 
to refrain from seeking to acquire 
spheres of influence or to create for- 
eign-controlled regimes within her 
territory, and from seeking to obtain 
special rights or privileges there. The 
second asked the Interim Commit- 
tee to keep the question under study 
and to report to the Assembly ses- 
sion. 

The Interim Committee reported 
that it had not taken up this ques- 
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THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
holds its first meeting, at Tokyo on November 
20. The Commission’s headquarters and sec- 
retariat will be located at Seoul. 


tion because many related issues 
were before the Assembly and be- 
cause of the present political situa- 
tion. 


The First Committee considered 
the question at five meetings on the 
basis of three draft resolutions: a 
Chinese draft resolution providing 
for the appointment of a United Na- 
tions Commission of Inquiry to gath- 
er facts and information from the 
two countries in dispute as well as 
from other Member states, and to 
report to the next Assembly session; 
a Syrian draft resolution proposing 
that the Interim Committee continue 
its inquiry in order to obtain more 
information; and an El Salvador 
draft resolution which drew the at- 
tention of all states to the necessity 
of complying faithfully with last 
year’s resolutions, including the rec- 
ommendation for scrupulous observ- 
ances of treaties relating to China 
which were in force when the resolu- 
tions were adopted. 


The Syrian and El Salvador draft 
resolutions were approved by the 
First Committee and finally adopted 
by the General Assembly on De- 
cember 1, 1950, without discussion 





but with explanations of votes. The 
vote on the first Syrian resolution 
was 35 in favor, 17 against, with 7 
abstentions. On the second, the vote 
was 39 in favor, 6 against, with 7 
abstentions. 


Tibet’s Appeal Against 
Chinese Aggression 


A complaint that armed forces of 
the People’s Republic of China had 
launched an unprovoked armed in- 
vasion on Tibetan territory on Octo- 
ber 7, 1950, was addressed to Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie by the 
Tibetan Kashag (Cabinet). The 
chairman of the El Salvador delega- 
tion formally proposed the inclusion 
of this item in the current Assem- 
bly agenda. On November 24, the 
General Committee decided to post- 
pone consideration of the matter 
after hearing the views of the repre- 
sentative of India that there was still 
hope of a peaceful settlement. 


Representation of Members 


The General Assembly or its In- 
terim Committee should decide, “in 
the light of the purposes and princi- 
ples of the Charter and the circum- 
stances of each case,” any contro- 
versy about the representation of a 
Member state in the United Nations. 
The Assembly adopted a resolution 
to this effect by 36 votes to 6, with 


9 abstentions. 
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The resolution states the desir- 
ability of uniformity in procedure 
if more than one authority claims 
to represent a state in the United 
Nations. The Assembly, as the or- 
gan where the views of all Member 
states can best be ascertained, is best 
qualified to decide such matters 
which affect the functioning of the 
organization as a whole, The atti- 
tude adopted by the Assembly or 
its Interim Committee should then 
be taken into account by the other 
organs of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies; but it shall 
not of itself affect the direct rela- 
tions of the individual Member states 
with the state concerned. 


Representation of China 


The General Assembly, on De- 
cember 12, appointed a Special Com- 
mittee on the representation of 
China consisting of Canada, Ecua- 
dor, India, Iraq, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines and Poland, thus implementing 
a Canadian resolution adopted in its 
first meeting on September 19, by a 
vote of 42 to 9 with 6 abstentions. 


The Canadian resolution asked the 
Special Committee to report, with 
recommendations, to the present ses- 
sion after an item proposed by Cuba, 
concerning a Member’s representa- 
tion in the United Nations had been 
considered. The Special Committee 
was to be nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Assembly. 
In the meantime, the resolution pro- 
vided that pending a decision on the 
Special Committee’s report by the 
Assembly, the representative of the 
National Government of China 
should be seated in the General As- 
sembly with the same rights as other 
representatives. 


Atomic Energy 


Ways and means of co-ordinating 
the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments will be 
examined by a new Committee es- 
tablished by the Assembly. The 
Committee, composed of the 1951 
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members of the Security Council 
and Canada, will study whether the 
functions of the two commissions 
should be merged under a new dis- 
armament commission. It will re- 
port to the next session of the As- 
sembly. 


The Assembly reached this deci- 
sion on December 13 after debate 
at three plenary meetings. The vote 
was 47-5, with 3 abstentions. 


Opposing this resolution, the five 
East European Members proposed 
that the Atomic Energy Commission 
(which had not met since July 29, 
1949) should be instructed to pre- 
pare not later than June 1951 draft 
conventions for the unconditional 
prohibition of the atomic weapon 
and for the international control of 
atomic energy, bearing in mind that 
the two instruments be concluded 
and brought into effect simultane- 
ously. The Assembly rejected this 
proposal by 5 votes for and 32 
against with 16 abstentions. 


The Greek Question 


The troubled Balkan situation was 
considered by the Assembly for the 
fourth successive year. On Decem- 
ber 1 it approved three resolutions 
which had been recommended by its 
First Committee. Adoption was with- 
out debate, after hearing explana- 


tions of votes from some representa- 
tives, 


The first resolution concerned a 
new aspect of the Balkan problem, 
the repatriation of members of Greek 
armed forces captured by the Greek 
guerrillas and removed to countries 
north of Greece. Noting the Special 
Committee’s observations that, with 
the exception of Yugoslavia, the 
other states concerned were detain- 
ing these persons, the Assembly 
called for the repatriation of those 
who expressed a wish to be re- 
patriated, and at the same time asked 
the International Red Cross to en- 
sure liaison with the national Red 
Cross organizations for this purpose. 
This resolution was adopted by 53 
votes to 5, with 1 abstention. 


In its second resolution the Assem- 
bly took note of the Special Com- 
mittee’s conclusion that although 
there was a certain improvement in 


the situation on Greece’s northern 
frontiers, nevertheless, a threat to 
that country’s political independence 
and territorial integrity remained. 
The Assembly decided to continue 
the Special Committee with its pre- 
vious mandate of observation and 
conciliation till the next Assembly 
session’ The resolution provided, 
however, that the Special Committee 
could, at its own discretion, recom- 
mend its dissolution to the Interim 
Committee even before that date. 
This resolution was adopted by 53 
votes in favor, 6 against, with no 
abstentions. 


The third resolution, on the re- 
patriation of Greek children noted 
“with grave concern” that not a 
single child had been returned to his 
native land, and, with the exception 
of Yugoslavia, no country harbor- 
ing these children had complied defi- 
nitely with the previous resolutions. 
The Assembly once more urged these 
states to return the children to their 
parents. In a new effort to bring 
about this repatriation, the Assembly 
set up a Standing Committee com- 
posed of the representatives of Peru, 
Philippines and Sweden to act in 
consultation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and to consult with the.srepre- 
sentatives of the states concerned. 
The International Red Cross organi- 
zations were also requested to con- 
tinue their efforts. This resolution 
was adopted by 50 votes to none, 
with 5 abstentions. 


The Soviet Union proposal con- 
cerning the repeal of death sentences 
was rejected by the Assembly by 38 
votes against, 6 in favor, with 11 ab- 
stentions. Another Soviet Union 
draft resolution, which was rejected 
by the First Committee and re-in- 
troduced in the General Assembly, 
called for general amnesty in Greece, 
abolition of concentration camps, 
holding of elections on the basis of 
proportionate representation, cessa- 
tion of military and political inter- 
vention of the United States and the 
United Kingdom in Greek affairs, 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Greece, on the one hand, 
and Albania and Bulgaria, on the 
other, and finally, dissolution of 
UNSCOB. It was rejected by the As- 
sembly by 50 votes against, to 5 in 
favor, with 3 abstentions. 





Palestine Problem 


Further action to settle the dead- 
lock on Palestine refugees was taken 
in a resolution adopted by 48 votes 
to 5 with 4 abstentions. The As- 
sembly recalled its resolution of De- 
cember 1948 which had provided 
that all refugees wishing to return 
to their homes should be permitted 
to do so and that those not wishing 
to return were to be paid compensa- 
tion for property left behind. This 
resolution, the Assembly noted with 
concern, had not been implemented. 
It therefore directed the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission to estab- 
lish a special office for this purpose. 
This office would make arrangements 
for the assessment and payment of 
compensation, work out practicable 
arrangements for repatriation or re- 
settlement, and continue consulta- 
tions with the Israeli and Arab Gov- 
ernments on measures for protecting 
the rights, property and interests of 
the refugees. These Governments 
were also asked not to discriminate 
in law or in fact in their treatment 
of repatriated or resettled refugees. 


On the larger issue of a general 
settlement between Israel and the 
Arab states, the Assembly resolution 
expressed appreciation of the work 
of the Palestine Commission. It urged 
the governments concerned to seek 
agreement on all outstanding prob- 
lems by negotiation directly or 
through the Commission. 

A U.S.S.R. resolution asking that 
the Conciliation Commission — be 
terminated on the ground that it had 
proved incapable of discharging its 
duty was rejected by 48 votes against, 
5 in favor, with 1 abstention. 
U.S.S.R. amendments proposing the 
deletion of all references to the Con- 
ciliation Commission from the reso- 
lution approved, were also rejected. 


Refugee Relief 


Taking almost unanimous action 
on what many Members described 
as “a tragic Middle Eastern prob- 
lem” the Assembly authorized the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees to 
continue direct relief until the end 
of June, 1952. At the same time, 
the Assembly asked the Agency to 
establish a re-integration fund for 
projects for permanent re-establish- 
ment requested by a government in 
the Near East and approved by the 
Agency. Direct relief for the year 
ending July 1, 1952 was estimated 
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to cost $20,000,000. The equivalent 
of $30,000,000 was estimated as 
the minimum for re-integration. The 
Assembly also set up a Negotiating 
Committee to consult with Member 
and non-Member states on contribu- 
tions to meet these costs. When the 
Negotiating Committee has com- 
pleted its work the Secretary-General 
is to arrange a meeting of Member 
and non-Member states at which the 
financial commitments will be made 
known. Meanwhile, the Secretary- 
General was authorized to advance 
funds not exceeding $5,000,000 from 
the United Nations Working Capital 
Fund to finance the current relief 
operations in the Near East, the 
amount to be repaid not later than 
December 31, 1951. 


The Assembly’s resolution also 
asked the Secretary-General and the 
specialized agencies to utilize fully 
the Relief Agency’s facilities in co- 
ordinating technical assistance pro- 
grams, and urged the specialized 
agencies to continue to furnish all 
possible aid to the relief and re- 
integration operations. 


The Negotiating Committee, com- 
posed of 7 Members appointed by 
the President, began work on De- 
cember 2. 


Status of Jerusalem 


The Assembly failed to reach a 
definite decision on the controversial 
question of an international regime 
for Jerusalem. After lengthy de- 
bates in committee the only proposal 
recommended and put to a vote in 
plenary session was a Belgian draft 
resolution. But this failed to obtain 
the required two-thirds majority. The 
draft called for study by a four- 
member committee, in consultation 
with the governments at present in 
de facto control of the Holy Places 
and with other states and authorities 
concerned, of the conditions of a set- 
tlement that would ensure the effec- 
tive protection, under United Nations 
supervision, of the Holy Places and 
religious interests in the Holy Land. 
This committee would then report 
to the next Assembly session- 

At its 1949 session, the Assembly 
recommended an international re- 
gime for Jerusalem and its environs, 
and instructed the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to complete a draft Statute and 
to expedite its implementation. The 
Council prepared and approved a 
Statute last April, and then asked 
its President, Roger Garreau, of 
France, to transmit it to Israel and 


Jordan, the two states occupying 
Jerusalem, with the request for their 
co-operation in implementing it. Mr. 
Garreau reported to the Council in 
June that the two governments had, 
in effect, refused to co-operate in the 
internationalization plan. The Coun- 
cil reported this position to the As- 
sembly and the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee again heard widely differing 
views on the subject. A Swedish 
proposal, amended by the United 
Kingdom, the United States and 
Uruguay, recommended a modified 
form of internationalization, with the 
Holy Places placed under the super- 
vision of a United Nations commis- 
sioner. Although some support was 
submitted for this draft it was not 
put to the vote and the Committee 
subsequently endorsed the Belgian 
draft resolution by 30 votes in favor 
to 18 against, with 12 abstentions. 
Except that only 9 abstentions were 
cast a similar vote resulted in plenary 
session and the proposal was there- 
fore rejected. There was no further 
discussion of the Jerusalem ques- 
tion. 


Treatment of Indians 
in South Africa 


The treatment of Indians in South 
Africa is a subject which has been 
before the General Assembly since 
1946. At its third session, it invited 
the three Governments concerned, 
India, Pakistan and the Union of 
South Africa, to hold a round-table 
conference on the matter. Negotia- 
tions for this having fallen through 
earlier in 1950, India raised the 
question again at the fifth session. 

South Africa questioned the com- 
petence of the United Nations on the 
grounds that the matter came with- 
in its domestic jurisdiction. 

A policy of “racial segregation” 
(apartheid), the Assembly stated in 
its resolution on the subject, “is 
necessarily based on racial discrim- 
ination.” It recommended that the 
three Governments proceed with the 
round-table conference on the basis 
of the agenda they had agreed on 
previously in 1950, “bearing in mind 
the provisions of the Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” If the conference is not 
held before April 1, 1951, or if the 
countries fail to reach agreement 
within a reasonable time, a three- 
member commission is to be set 
up to assist the parties in carrying 
through appropriate negotiations. 
One member is to be nominated by 
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India and Pakistan, the second by 
South Africa, and the third by the 
two other members or, if these can- 
not agree, by the Secretary-General. 

Meanwhile, pending conclusion of 
the negotiations, the three Govern- 
ments were called on to refrain from 
any steps which would prejudice the 
negotiations, “in particular, the im- 
plementation or enforcement of the 
Group Areas Act” (which the South 
African Parliament enacted in 
1950). 

The Assembly resolution was 
adopted by 33 votes to 6, with 21 
abstentions. 


Observance of Human Rights 


The General Assembly condemned 
the Governments of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Romania for “wilful re- 
fusal” to fulfil their obligation to 
appoint a representative to treaty 
commissions and stated its opinion 
that these Governments were aware 
of breaches of the treaty obligations 
which obligate them to secure the 
enjoyment of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. 

The resolution, based on an opin- 
ion of the International Court of 
Justice and sponsored by Australia, 
was adopted on November 3 by a 
vote of 40 for and 5 against, with 
12 abstentions. It noted “with anxi- 
ety” the continuance of serious ac- 
cusations of violation of human 
rights against the governments con- 
cerned and their callous indifference 
“to the sentiments of the world 
community.” It invited Member 
states, “in particular those which are 
parties to the Treaties of Peace with 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania,” 
to submit evidence in relation to the 
question to the Secretary-General 
for transmittal to the Members of 
the United Nations. 

During the two Assembly meet- 
ings devoted to the question, most 
speakers endorsed the resolution. 
Some, however, thought the resolu- 
tion should not have been so mod- 
erate, while the delegations of the 
U.S.S.R., Poland and Czechoslovakia 
opposed consideration of the ques- 
tion as interference in the domestic 
jurisdiction of the states concerned. 


Relations With Spain 


Member states and the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations are 
to be free to decide for themselves 
their future relations with the Gov- 
ernment of Spain. In passing this 
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resolution, the General Assembly re- 
voked measures which it adopted 
four years ago. The Assembly had 
then recommended that Member 
states withdraw their ambassadors 
and senior ministers from Madrid. 
At the same time it had recom- 
mended that Spain should be de- 
barred from membership in any of 
the international agencies established 
by or brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. In rescinding 
those measures, the Assembly has 
still retained other sections of its 
earlier resolution on Spain, leaving 
intact the condemnation of the 
Franco regime contained in its 1946 
resolution. 

Adopted by 38 votes in favor, 10 
against and 12 abstentions, the As- 
sembly’s new resolution stated that 
the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations and the exchange of ambas- 
sadors and ministers with a govern- 
ment does not imply any judgment 
upon the domestic policy of that 
government. It further recognized 
that the specialized agencies are tech- 
nical and largely non-political in 
character and have been established 
to benefit the peoples of all nations; 
therefore, they should be free to de- 
cide for themselves whether partici- 
pation of Spain in their activities is 
desirable. 

The Assembly’s action originated 
in a draft resolution sponsored by 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Philippines, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Peru. The 
five East European states, together 
with Uruguay, Mexico, Guatemala 
and Israel voted against the pro- 
posal, which was the subject of a 
four-day committee debate. In the 
course of this a majority stressed 
that their affirmative vote for the 
new resolution did not imply ap- 
proval of the domestic policies of 
the Franco Government in Spain. 


For Libyan Independence 


Without a dissenting vote the As- 
sembly decided on the program for 
the establishment of an independent 
Libya in the next twelve months. 
The stages of the program are: con- 
vening of a Libyan National Assem- 
bly not later than the beginning of 
1951; establishment of a provisional 
government by April 1, 1951; pro- 
gressive transfer of authority by 
Britain and France, the process to 
be completed by January 1, 1952. 
A program for the transfer of au- 


thority is to be drawn up immedi- 
ately by the United Nations Com- 
missioner in Libya, aided by the 
ten-member Council for Libya. The 
Assembly also urged the Economic 
and Social Council, in conjunction 
with the specialized agencies and the 
Secretary-General, to extend to 
Libya such financial and technical 
aid as it may need in establishing a 
sound basis for the country’s eco- 
nomic and social progress. Finally, 
the Assembly reaffirmed its 1949 
recommendation that, upon achiev- 
ing its independence, Libya should 
be admitted to the United Nations, 
in accordance with Article 4 of the 
Charter. The resolution was passed 
by 50 votes for, none against and 
6 abstentions. 

Before endorsing these measures, 
submitted by its ad hoc Political 
Committee? the Assembly rejected a 
U.S.S.R. proposal which called for 
the unification of Libya’s three prov- 
inces into a single state, the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops and the 
closing down of military bases in 
the territory within three months. 
This proposal, strongly supported by 
representatives of all the Arab 
states, was defeated in a series of 
votes. The paragraph calling for a 
unified Libyan state received 23 
votes in favor, 21 against, with 10 
abstentions, but fell short of the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. 


Technical Aid for Libya 


Libya, which is receiving limited 
technical aid under the United Na- 
tions expanded program of technical 
assistance by virtue of its partial 
administration by the United King- 
dom, will continue to receive such 
aid without interruption, according 
to another resolution approved by 
the General Assembly. This resolu- 
tion, based on a proposal of the 
Secretary-General, prescribed pro- 
cedures whereby aid will be extend- 
ed during the interval between Lib- 
ya’s complete independence, at which 
time the country’s eligibility under 
the program would ordinarily ex- 
pire, and admission to Membership 
in the United Nations or one of the 
specialized agencies in the program 
when Libya’s eligibility would be 
restored. The Assembly’s action rec- 
ognized the special responsibilities of 
the United Nations for the economic 
development, social progress, and 
sound administration of an inde- 
pendent and economically viable 
Libyan state. 





Egyptian Frontiers 


Upon the request of Egypt, whose 
delegation had proposed the agenda 
item, the question of the appropriate 
adjustment of Egypt’s frontiers with 
the former Italian colony of Libya 
was deferred for consideration to the 
Assembly’s sixth session. 


Eritrea 


Eritrea will be federated with 
Ethiopia as an autonomous unit un- 
der the sovereignty of the Ethiopian 
crown. The Assembly reached this 
decision on December 2, 1950, thus 
completing action on the future of 
former Italian colonies. 

Eritrea will retain full authority 
over domestic affairs, but defence, 
foreign affairs, currency, commerce 
and communications will come under 
a federal government. The federa- 
tion plan provides for a transitional 
Stage, ending not later than Septem- 
ber 15, 1952, during which an 
Eritrean Government will be organ- 
ized and a constitution put into ef- 
fect. The United Kingdom, as the 
present administering power, will 
continue to conduct Eritrea’s affairs 
in the interim period. A United Na- 
tions Commissioner will assist the 
Eritreans and the Administering Au- 
thority. The transfer of power will 
take place as soon as the constitu- 
tion and federal act enter into effect. 
An Imperial Federal Council, com- 
posed of equal numbers of Eritrean 
and Ethiopian members, will meet at 
least once a year to examine the 
common problems of the federation. 
A single nationality is to prevail 
throughout the federated territory 
and both the Eritrean and the fed- 
eral governments will ensure the hu- 
man rights and fundamental free- 
doms of the residents, without dis- 
tinction of nationality, race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion. 

Before endorsing the plan for fed- 
eration, by 46 votes to 10 with 4 
abstentions, the Assembly rejected 
two other proposals in a series of 
paragraph votes. These were a So- 
viet proposal for immediate inde- 
pendence, and a Polish proposal for 
independence after three years. Both 
called for the withdrawal of British 
occupation forces within three 
months and assured Ethiopia’s ac- 
cess to the sea through the port of 
Assab. 
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Commissioner Appointed 


Eduardo Anze Matienzo was 
elected United Nations Commission- 
er in Eritrea. 

The Commissioner, assisted by a 
staff of experts to be appointed by 
the Secretary-General, will prepare 
a draft constitution for Eritrea which 
will then be submitted to the Eritrean 
Assembly. The Commissioner will 
assist and advise that body in its 
consideration of the constitution 
which will be based on the principles 
of democratic government. The con- 
stitution will enter into effect fol- 
lowing its ratification by the Em- 
peror of Ethiopia and its approval 
by the Commissioner and the Erit- 
rean Assembly. The Commissioner 
will make his headquarters in Eritrea. 
He will report to the General As- 
sembly, and may also consult with 
the Interim Committee in the light 
of developments and within the 
terms of the Assembly’s resolution. 


Frontier Delimitations 


The procedure to be followed in 
delimiting the boundaries of the for- 
mer Italian colonies of Libya and 
Somaliland, insofar as they are not 
already fixed by international agree- 
ment, was laid down by the Assem- 
bly in a resolution adopted by 44 
votes to with no abstentions. The 
resolution recomended that the por- 
tion of the Libyan frontier with 
French territory not already fixed by 
international agreement should be 
delimited, on Libya’s achievement of 
independence, by negotiation — be- 
tween the two Governments. They 
may be assisted by a third person to 
be selected by them or, failing agree- 
ment, by a person appointed by the 
Secretary-General. With regard to 
the Trust Territory of Somaliland, 
the section of its boundaries with 
Ethiopia and British Somaliland not 
already delimited should be delimited 
by bilateral negotiations between the 
Administering Power (Italy) and the 
Governments of Ethiopia and the 
United Kingdom, respectively. 


Admission of New Members 


At its 1949 session, the Assembly 
had “determined” that Austria, 
Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jor- 
dan, the Republic of Korea, Portu- 
gal, and Nepal were peace-loving 
states, able and willing to carry out 


the obligations of the Charter, and 
requested the Security Council to 
reconsider their applications in the 
light of this “determination.” That 
resolution also requested the perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil “to refrain from the use of veto” 
in connection with recommendations 
for admission to Membership in the 
United Nations, and to keep pend- 
ing applications under consideration, 
and it also made a reference to the 
International Court of Justice for 
an advisory opinion. 

At this session, the Assembly, after 
a general debate in plenary meeting, 
on December 4, adopted by 46 votes 
to 5, with 2 abstentions, a joint draft 
resolution submitted by Brazil, Can- 
ada, the Philippines, Sweden and 
Syria. It recalled last year’s Assem- 
bly resolution, noted that the As- 
sembly had not received any recom- 
mendations for the admission of any 
of the applicants from the Security 
Council, and requested the Council 
to keep them under consideration in 
accordance with the terms of that 
resolution. The Assembly rejected a 
U.S.S.R. draft which recommended 
that the Security Council review 


the Membership applications of Al- . 


bania, the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, 
Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Aus- 
tria, Ceylon, and Nepal. Thus, the 
Soviet Union proposal included all 
states whose applications were pend- 
ing with the exception of the Re- 
public of Korea. This was rejected 
by 22 votes against, 18 in favor, 
with 13 abstentions. 

Another draft resolution proposed 
by El Salvador “urged” the Security 
Council to reconsider the applica- 
tions of Austria, Ceylon, Finland, 
Italy, Ireland, Portugal, Jordan, Re- 
public of Korea, and Nepal. This 
draft would also have had the As- 
sembly request the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to invite each one of these 
states to send an observer to the 
sessions of the Assembly and _ its 
Committees, including the Interim 
Committee, “in order to express 
their views and furnish information 
whenever consulted by the delega- 
tion of any Member state.” Further, 
the draft asked that documents and 
letters sent by these states to the 
Secretary-General for the informa- 
tion of the United Nations should 
be distributed to the delegations of 
the Member states, or if the Assem- 
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bly were not in session, to the for- 
eign offices of Member states and 
the permanent delegations to the 
United Nations. 

After a series of separate votes 
on each paragraph, this draft reso- 
lution was rejected as a whole by 
19 votes against, 13 in favor, with 
19 abstentions. 


Admission of Indonesia 


Indonesia—the world’s youngest 
independent state and ‘a child of the 
United Nations’—became the or- 
ganization’s sixtieth Member on 
September 28, 1950, when the As- 
sembly unanimously adopted a joint 
proposal of Australia and India for 
the admission of the Republic. 

The representative of the Nether- 
lands which is linked with Indonesia 
in a special union, was the first of 
27 representatives who spoke wel- 
coming the new Member. Accepting 
“in deep humility” on behalf of the 
Republic of Indonesia, Membership 
in the family of nations with all its 
obligations and responsibilities, L. N. 
Palar, warmly thanked the Assembly. 
He expressed his gratitude to the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council who “submerged their dif- 
ferences” to give their support to 
his country’s Membership. Mr. Palar 
had a special word of thanks for the 
United Nations which, he said, had 
injected the spirit of conciliation and 
reason into the discussions between 
the parties, and contributed “in a 
very generous measure” to the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of In- 
donesia as a free nation. 


Secretary-Generalship 


After several meetings, both open 
and closed, the Security Council 
reported failure to reach an agreed 
recommendation on the Secretary- 
Generalship. Thereupon the As- 
sembly continued Trygve Lie in of- 
fice for a three-year period from 
February 1, 1951. This decision 
was taken on November 1 by a 
vote of 46-5, with 8 abstentions. 
A U.S.S.R. proposal to defer con- 
sideration and to ask the Council 
to continue its consideration of a 
recommendation was rejected by a 
vote of 9-37, with 11 abstentions. 
An Iraqui proposal to appoint a 
committee to report within two 
weeks on ways and means of solving 
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the problem was likewise rejected by 
a vote of 15-35, with 7 abstentions. 
The resolution adopted took note 
of the necessity of ensuring the un- 
interrupted exercise of the functions 
of the office and the fact that the 
Security Council had originally rec- 
ommended Mr. Lie in 1946. 
Expressing gratitude for the con- 
fidence placed in him, Mr. Lie brief- 
ly summed up the United Nations 
goals for which, he assured the As- 


sembly, he would work during the 
next three years. 


Report of Security Council 


On December 14, on the recom- 
mendation of the ad hoc Political 
Committee, the Assembly took note 
of the report of the Security Council 
covering the period from July 16, 
1949, to July 15, 1950. The vote 
was 45-0, with 6 abstentions 
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Economic Development 


IX resolutions aimed at accelerat- 

ing the economic development of 
under-developed countries were 
adopted unanimously. 

Speedier development, particularly 
an increase in production, said one 
resolution in summing up the prob- 
lem of financing, is essential for rais- 
ing productive employment levels 
and living standards, for the growth 
of world economy, and for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security. Such development depends 
primarily on the efforts of the people 
of under-developed countries, but it 
is impossible to accelerate it with- 
out financial as well as_ technical 
assistance from abroad, especially 
from more developed countries, This 
calls for more effective and sustain- 
ed mobilization of domestic savings 
and larger, steadier flow of foreign 
capital investment. The current vol- 
ume of private capital from abroad 
being inadequate, an increased flow 
of international public funds is es- 
sential. Further, existing sources of 
foreign finance cannot adequately 
service some basic development pro- 
jects, even though they help, directly 
or indirectly, to increase national pro- 
ductivity and income. 


In view of these circumstances, the 
Assembly recommended that the 
Economic and Social Council con- 
sider practical methods, conditions 
and policies for an adequate expan- 
sion and steadier flow of foreign 
capital both private and public. In 
doing so, it should pay special atten- 


Financial Questions 


tion to financing non-self liquidating 
projects basic to economic develop- 
ment. Finally, the Assembly called 
on all Member governments and 
the specialized agencies concerned 
to submit any relevant proposals to 
the Council, which was asked to pre- 
sent recommendations on financing 
economic development to the next 
Assembly session. 


National Income Studies 


To mobilize their resources more 
effectively, the Assembly also de- 
cided, under-developed countries 
should have adequate knowledge of 
their national income and its distri- 
bution. They should therefore give 
special attention to calculating the 
amount and distribution of that in- 
come, it recommended. The Secre- 
tary-General and the appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies should give the 
most favorable consideration possible 
to requests for technical assistance 
made for this purpose, At the same 
time, the Economic and_ Social 
Council was asked to report with 
special reference to: (i) the respec- 
tive proportions of the national in- 
come shared by the various income 
groups, and (ii) the amounts of the 
national income used by under-de- 
veloped countries to meet foreign 
commitments arising from payment 
for services and from loans and in- 
vestments, both public and private. 
The Secretary-General was asked to 
prepare a report to assist the Coun- 
cil in its task. 

Two other resolutions were de- 
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signed to hasten agricultural pro- 
gress. One dealt with land reforms 
and the other with the development 
of arid areas. 


Land Reforms 


Immediate steps, the Assembly 
was convinced, should be taken to 
study the extent to which existing 
agrarian conditions hampered the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped areas. There should also be 
steps to assist governments, at their 
request, in utilizing the facilities 
available in the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies for improv- 
ing such conditions, the persistence 
of which was a major cause of low 
agricultural productivity and low 
living standards. 

The Assembly therefore recom- 
mended that the Secretary-General 
prepare, in co-operation with FAO 
an analysis for the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social 
Council of the degree to which un- 
satisfactory forms of agrarian struc- 
ture, particularly land tenure systems, 
impede economic development, thus 
lowering living standards, especially 
of agricultural workers, tenants and 
small and medium-sized farmers. 


On the basis of this analysis, the 
Council was asked to prepare recom- 
mendations for the Assembly, paying 
special attention to the following 
measures: (a) institution of appro- 
priate land reforms; (b) appropri- 
ate action by the governments con- 
cerned to render financial aid 
through cheap agricultural credit 
facilities, comprehensive technical as- 
sistance, and the promotion of rural 
co-operatives; (c) construction or 
development, either by direct govern- 
ment action or suitably financed co- 
operative groups of locally-based en- 
terprises for processing agricultural 
products, and of small factories and 
workshops for the manufacture, re- 
pair and servicing of the most essen- 
tial agricultural machinery, and for 
the storage of spare parts; (d) taxa- 
tion policies to lighten as much as 
possible the tax burden on tenants 
and small and medium-sized farmers; 
(e) promotion of family owned and 
operated farms, co-operative farms, 
and other measures to promote the 
security of tenure and welfare of 
such groups and of agricultural work- 
ers. 

In order that the governments con- 
cerned might obtain expert advice in 
planning such measures, the Assem- 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE for the under-developed regions of the world is rapidly becoming 
a major field of United Nations action. Seen here: members of an economic mission to 
Haiti study the country’s irrigation needs. 


bly also recommended that they 
should avail themselves of the facil- 
ities of the United Nations expanded 
technical assistance program. 


Development of Arid Areas 


Stressing the need to develop arid 
zones, the Assembly considered that 
one basic reason for the low living 
standards of certain under-developed 
countries was the inadequacy of cul- 
tivated acreage. Further, their con- 
tinual population increases required 
appropriate and urgent measures to 
develop their resources. To raise liv- 
ing standards and to promote equit- 
able distribution of land, it was 
therefore necessary to develop arid 
zones and thus increase the areas 
now being cultivated. 

Accordingly, the Assembly called 
on the Economic and Social Council 
to consider such measures for the de- 
velopment of arid land as: (a) devot- 
ing sufficient technical and financial 
means to the study of the relevant 
scientific and practical problems; (b) 
promoting and co-ordinating the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies to that end; and 
(c) furnishing appropriate technical 
assistance to the governments con- 
cerned. 


This the Council was to do on the 


basis of a report to be prepared by 
the Secretary-General on the practi- 
cal measures adopted for studying 
the problems of arid zones. This re- 
port, to be prepared in collaboration 
with the competent specialized agen- 
cies, should be submitted to the 
Council not later than its fourteenth 
session. 


Effect of International Policies 


A fifth resolution called for a 
study of the effect of international 
economic and commercial policies 
on the development plans of under- 
developed countries, This was also 
the subject of a resolution at the 
last Assembly session. 

The economic welfare of most 
countries, the present resolution 
pointed out, depends on their im- 
ports and exports, which, in turn, 
are directly affected by prevailing 
international commercial policies. 

This subject should therefore be 
thoroughly and continuously studied 
by the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, the Assembly con- 
sidered, reaffirming last session’s reso- 
lution calling on the Economic and 
Social Council to give it further at- 
tention. It should also be given due 
attention by the committee of ex- 
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perts which the Secretary-General 
was appointing to study how to re- 
duce unemployment and under-em- 
ployment in under-developed coun- 
tries. 


Funds for Technical Assistance 


Requests for technical assistance 
which cannot be met from funds for 
the regular United Nations techni- 
cal assistance program, the Assem- 
bly further recommended, should be 
eligible for financing from the funds 
for the expanded technical assistance 
program. In addition, it noted with 
approval that the Secretary-General 
had included the same amount for 
the 1951 regular program as had 
been appropriated for 1950. 


Full Employment and 
Economic Stability 


Four resolutions were adopted 
with a view to achieving and main- 
taining full employment and eco- 
nomic stability. 

Recent international events, it was 
pointed out in one resolution on the 
current world economic situation, 
had produced new economic factors 
which might unbalance and dislocate 
the general economic ‘stability and 
economic progress of many coun- 
tries. Recognizing the United Na- 
tions obligations to do all it could 
to prevent the emergence of such 
factors, and to ensure the steady 
growth of the world economy, the 
Assembly asked the Economic and 
Social Council to pay special atten- 
tion at its next session to current 
changes in the international eco- 
nomic situation. It should do so with 
a view to recommending measures 
to both governments and to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which would make the 
uninterrupted progress of economic 
stability and development programs 
possible. All Members of the United 
Nations were accordingly invited to 
submit their views to the Council on 
how the current world economic situ- 
ation had affected their economic 


- progress and the prospects of con- 


tinuing world economic expansion. 
This decision was adopted unanim- 
ously. 


Council’s Action 


In a second resolution, the Assem- 
ly noted with satisfaction the vigor- 
ous action which the Economic and 
Social Council had taken at its last 
session. The Council had made sev- 
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eral recommendations to govern- 
ments to strengthen national econ- 
omies and the international economic 
structure against the danger of re- 
cession. It had asked the Secretary- 
General and various expert groups 
to undertake several studies designed 
to provide a sound basis for the 
adoption of national and interna- 
tional measures to ensure full em- 
ployment in advanced as well as un- 
der-developed countries. The As- 
sembly invited governments to co- 
operate with the Secretary-General 
in making these studies. The vote on 
this resolution was 43 for, 5 against, 
and | abstention. 


Mechanization and Unemployment 


Another resolution, adopted unam- 
imously, concerned possible aggra- 
vation of unemployment and under- 
employment in under-developed 
countries following mechanization of 
certain branches of agriculture and 
industry. In many cases, the Assem- 
bly realized, unemployment would 
result unless additional employment 
opportunities already existed or were 
created simultaneously with the 
mechanization. This problem, the 
Assembly therefore emphasized, 
should be studied by the expert 
group which, at the Council’s recom- 
mendation, is to study measures to 
reduce unemployment and _ under- 
employment in under-developed 
countries. The experts, the Assembly 
stated, snould duly consider: (i) 
ways and means of preventing the 


possible aggravation of unemploy- 
ment and under-employment; (ii) 
social security measures to avoid in- 
terrupting the income of workers 
temporarily unemployed through 
mechanization or technological pro- 
gress; in this, they should take into 
account the work of the International 
Labor Organization. At the same 
time, the Assembly commended the 
Council for asking the Secretary- 
General to appoint this expert group. 


Collection of Data 


By the fourth resolution, the Sec- 
retary-General and the specialized 
agencies were asked to prepare ma- 
terial for the guidance of under- 
developed countries, in organizing 
and collecting certain economic and 
statistical data which the Council 
had asked for in order to implement 
its full employment measures. This 
material should set forth: (i) the 
types of data needed for up-to-date 
information on the level of economic 
activity, employment, unemployment 
and under-employment; (ii) suitable 
procedures and measures for. ob- 
taining such information; (iii) other 
suggestions on organizing adequate 
government machinery so as to ob- 
tain this data. In preparing this guid- 
ance material, the different institu- 
tional circumstances in the under- 
developed countries should be taken 
into account. 

The decision to this effect was 
adopted by 51 votes to 0, with 1 
abstention. 








Covenant on Human Rights 


FTER exhaustive debates in its 

Third Committee, the Assembly 
gave clearly worded directives for 
further work on the Covenant of 
Human Rights. While commending 
the Commission on Human Rights 
for the important work it had ac- 
complished, the Assembly declared 
that the first eighteen articles sub- 
mitted did not include some of the 
most elementary rights. It suggested 
that the wording of these articles 
be improved and made more precise 


3 Social, Cultural and 


Humanitarian Questions 


to give more effective protection of 
the rights to which they referred. 
This answered the Economic and 
Social Council’s question on “the 
general adequacy of the first eighteen 
articles dealing with fundamental in- 
dividual and civil rights and free- 
doms.” 

The Council’s second question was 
on the desirability of special articles 
defining the applicability of the 
Covenant to federal states and to 
Trust and Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. On this the Assembly re- 
quested the Commission to prepare 
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recommendations to secure the max- 
imum extension of the Covenant to 
the constituent units of several 
states. As to Trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, the Assembly 
decided in favor of an article en- 
suring applicability equally to a 
signatory metropolitan state and to 
all territories, non-self-governing, 
trust or colonial governed or ad- 
ministered by it. 

The Council’s third request was 
for a directive whether economic, 
social and cultural rights should be 
included in the Covenant. The As- 
sembly answered in the affirmative. 
The Commission was to do this in 
co-operation with other organs and 
with the specialized agencies. It 
added that the Commission should 
study ways and means to ensure the 
right of nations and peoples to self- 
determination and prepare recom- 
mendations on it for the next As- 
sembly session. Also, the Assembly 
decided, the Covenant should ex- 
plicitly recognize the equality of 
men and women on the rights. 

Was the present draft adequate 
on measures of implementation? On 
this question, the Assembly resolved 
that the Covenant should include 
provisions rendering it obligatory for 
states to promote the implementa- 
tion of the rights and freedoms it 
proclaimed, and to take all neces- 
sary steps including legislation to 
guarantee everyone the opportunity 
of enjoying the rights. Further, pro- 
visions should be devised, either as 
part of the Covenant or in spearate 
protocols, for the examination of 
petitions from individuals and or- 
ganizations on alleged violations of 
human rights. 

With one exception, these deci- 
sions were reached by the Assembly 
in an over-all resolution adopted on 
December 4, 1950, by 38 votes in 
favor, 7 against with 12 abstentions. 
A U.S.S.R. amendment to the pre- 
amble to the effect that implemen- 
tation was a matter which fell 
entirely within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the signatory states was re- 
jected by 7 votes for, 37 against and 
14 abstentions. The decision on 
colonial applicability was reached in 
a separate resolution adopted by 36 
for, 11 against and 8 abstentions. 

In another separate resolution, the 
Assembly invited all states and in- 
terested organizations to celebrate 
December 10, the day of the proc- 
lamation of the Universal Declara- 
tion, as Human Rights Day. The 
resolution, passed by 47 for, none 
against and 5 abstentions, also in- 


Te 


vited all states to report annually to 
the Secretary-General on their ob- 
servance of Human Rights Day. 


Freedom of Information 


Freedom of information § and 
the purposes of the United Na- 
tions are indivisible, the Assembly 
declared in a resolution which laid 
down a new program for completing 
work on the freedom of information 
convention. The resolution estab- 
lished a fifteen member committee 
to meet at the Headquarters not later 
than March 1, 1951. January 8, 1951, 
has since been set as the date for the 
first meeting of this committee. The 
Committee will examine the draft ap- 
proved by the 1948 Conference on 
Freedom of Information, the text 
voted by the Assembly’s third ses- 
sion, the provisional text of the ar- 
ticle on the subject in the draft 
Covenant on Human Rights and the 
comments made in Third Committee 
discussions at this session. It will 
prepare a draft or drafts of a con- 
vention or conventions and submit 
its recommendations to the Economic 
and Social Council, specially on the 
advisability of convening a confer- 
ence of plenipotentiaries to frame 
and sign a convention. The Com- 
mittee’s report together with the 
draft or drafts of the proposed 
convention will be circulated to 
Member governments for comments 
and observations, by June 15. Then 
the Council, at its thirteenth session, 
may summon a conference of pleni- 
potentiaries not later than February 
1952 with a view to the framing and 
signature of a convention. 

Members of the Committee are: 
Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, In- 
dia, Lebanon. Mexico, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
United Kingdom, United States of 
America, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Yugoslavia, 

The draft convention on freedom 
of information is the last of the three 
recommended by the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1948. The other two—on 
the rights of transmission and cor- 
rection—were combined as one and 
adopted as the Convention on the 
International Transmission of News 
and the Right of Correction by the 
Assembly in May 1949, but the As- 
sembly decided also that they were 
not to be open for signature till the 
draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information is also ready. 


The resolution was adopted by 44 
to 0 with 12 abstentions. 


In a second resolution the Assem- 
bly dealt with the jamming of radio 
broadcasts—“‘interference with radio 
signals.” This matter had been dis- 
cussed earlier in the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information at whose 
initiative the Economic and Social 
Council had declared that such in- 
terferences constitutes a violation of 
the accepted principles of freedom 
of information. The Assembly adop- 
ted this resolution and condemned 
“measures of this nature as a denial 
of the right of all persons to be fully 
informed concerning news, opinions 
and ideas regardless of frontiers.” 
It “invited” all Member governments 
to refrain from such interference. 
At the same time, the resolution 
invited all governments “to re- 
frain from radio broadcasts that 
would mean unfair attacks or 
slanders against other peoples any- 
where and in so doing conform 
strictly to an ethical conduct in the 
interest of world peace, by report- 
ing facts truly and objectively.” The 
resolution also invited Member states 
“to give every possible facility so that 
their peoples may know objectively 
the activities of the United Nations 
in promoting peace and, in partic- 
ular, to facilitate the reception and 
transmission of the United Nations 
official broadcasts.” 

This resolution was adopted by 49 
to 5 with no abstentions. 

In a third resolution relating to 
freedom of information, adopted 41 
to 5 with 2 abstentions, the Assem- 
bly dealt with limitations on freedom 
of information in emergency circum- 
stances. Since limitations on Free- 
dom of Information and the Press 
may be placed “in emergencies or on 
the pretext of emergencies” the reso- 
lution recommended to all Member 
states that “when they are compelled 
to declare a state of emergency, 
measures to limit freedom of infor- 
mation and of the press shall be 
taken only in the most exceptional 
circumstances and then only to the 
extent strictly required by the situa- 
tion.” 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


Final arrangements for establish- 
ment of the United Nations High 
Commissioner’s Office for Refugees 
were approved by the General As- 
sembly on December 14. Detailed 
plans for the office were included in 
a resolution calling upon the Com- 
missioner to provide “international 
protection” and to seek “permanent 
solutions” for the problems facing 
the refugees under his competence. 
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Criteria for ascertaining the persons 
falling within the Commissioner’s 
mandate were also approved. 


The Commissioner is empowered 
to promote international conventions 
and special agreements to improve 
the situation of refugees, to seek to 
obtain their admission to new coun- 
tries of residence, and to help co- 
ordinate generally the effects of or- 
ganizations concerned with refugee 
welfare. 


On the same date, the General 
Assembly decided to convene a pleni- 
potentiary conference, including rep- 
resentatives of both Member and 
non-Member states, to complete and 
sign a Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees and a Protocol 
relating to the Status of Stateless 
Persons. The conference will meet 
in Geneva in the near future. A 
definition of the term “refugee” as 
it pertains to the convention was 
transmitted to the conference for its 
consideration, as was the draft con- 
vention concluded by the Economic 


6 and Social Council. 


The question of material assistance 
to refugees was postponed until the 
sixth session of the Assembly. 


In adopting these resolutions, the 
General Assembly rejected a proposal 
put forward by the Byelorussian 
S.S‘R. charging the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France 
with violations of past decisions and 
agreements on repatriation of refu- 
gees and calling upon those govern- 
ments to implement those agree- 
ments as the only practical and final 
solution to the refugee problem. 


Before completing action on this 
item, the Assembly by secret ballot 
elected G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
of the Netherlands, to serve as High 
Commissioner for Refugees. Mr. van 
Heuven Goedhart will take up his 
duties on January 1, 1951. 


Continuing Needs of Children 


Recognizing the need for con- 
tinued action to aid children, par- 
ticularly in under-developed coun- 
tries and those subjected to war- 
devastation and other calamities, the 
Assembly decided to continue the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
for another three years. Thereafter, 
it will again consider the Fund’s fu- 
ture with a view to placing it on a 
permanent basis. 


The Assembly renewed its appeal 
to governments and private persons 
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to continue contributing to UNICEF 
and also recommended that Mem- 
ber states develop and improve their 
national child welfare services. It 
asked the Economic and _ Social 
Council, in consultation with appro- 
priate specialized agencies, to give 
greater emphasis to support for na- 
tional children’s programs within the 
framework of existing United Na- 
tions activities to promote the de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries. The Fund’s Executive Board, 
the membership of which was re- 
constituted, was directed to help 
strengthen the permanent child health 
and welfare programs of recipient 
countries, wherever appropriate, in 
its work to meet emergency, long- 
range, and continuing needs of chil- 
dren, especially in under-developed 
countries. 

The decision to this effect was 
unanimous, the United States ab- 
staining because it preterred a per- 
manent program to advance child 
welfare, as an integral part of United 
Nations activities. 


UNICEF Financial Report 


The financial report and accounts 
of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund for the 
year ended December 31, 1949, 
were considered with a report by the 
Board of Auditors and observations 
by the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. 

The Advisory Committee recom- 
mended that the Fund should give 
further consideration to the Audit- 
ors’ proposal on setting up a self- 
insurance scheme for commodities 
in transit and in warehouses outside 
the United States. Provision for such 
a scheme, the Advisory Committee 
believed, might be made through 
appropriation to a special fund of an 
amount equal to the cost of com- 
mercial insurance. 

These observations were formally 
noted by the Assembly in its resolu- 
tion accepting the UNICEF financial 
report and accounts. 


Advisory Social Welfare 


Services 


Revised policies for expanded ad- 
visory social welfare services to gov- 
ernments, giving special attention to 
under-developed countries, were ap- 
proved unanimously. Six forms of 
services are provided for: expert ad- 
vice, fellowships, scholarships, dem- 


onstration projects, technical pub- 
lications and films, and seminars. 
Where appropriate, these are to be 
given with the co-operation of the 
specialized agencies and in consul- 
tation with non-governmental organ- 
izations having consultative status. 

The policies to be followed are: 
First, it is for the government 
concerned to decide the kind of 
service it wants; second, in furnish- 
ing experts and services, the Secre- 
tary-General is to pay due regard 
to the wishes of the requesting gov- 
ernments on the host countries for 
their fellows and scholars; and nor- 
mally, he should seek experts from 
Member states. 

Thirdly, he is to pay due regard 
to the greater needs of under-devel- 
oped countries in deciding the 
amount of services and the condi- 
tions under which they will be given. 
Each requesting government is ex- 
pected to assume maximum possible 
responsibility, by cash or other de- 
vices, for all or part of the expenses. 

Finally, the Secretary-General was 
asked to report regularly to the So- 
cial Commission, and the Social 
Commission was asked to make 
recommendations from time to time 
on the continued action needed to 
carry on essential advisory social 
welfare activities. The sum _ of 
$768,500 was appropriated for the 
1951 program. 


Commission for Prisoners 
of War 


Large numbers of prisoners taken 
in the Second World War have 
neither been repatriated nor other- 
wise accounted for, according to in- 
formation presented to the Assembly. 
Expressing concern at this, the As- 
sembly recalled that both by recog- 
nized standards of international con- 
duct and the 1947 Geneva Conven- 
tion, and by specific agreements be- 
tween the Allies, this problem should 
have been solved long since. Upon 
the cessation of hostilities all prison- 
ers should, with the least possible 
delay, be given unrestricted opportu- 
nity for repatriation. The Assembly 
therefore called on all governments 
concerned to conform to these re- 
quirements, to publish full informa- 
tion and transmit it to the Secretary- 
General by April 30, 1951. 

With a view to settling the ques- 
tion in a purely humanitarian spirit 
and on terms equitable to all gov- 
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ernments concerned, the Assembly 
requested the Secretary-General to 
establish an ad hoc Commmission 
composed of three qualified and im- 
partial persons chosen by the Inter- 
national Red Cross or by the Secre- 
tary-General himself. 

The ad hoc Committee which 
should meet after April 30, 1951, 
should determine whether the infor- 
mation furnished is adequate or 
whether there was “reasonable 
ground” for believing that prisoners 
have not been repatriated or other- 
wise accounted for. In such case the 
Commission should ask the govern- 
ments concerned for full information 
and is authorized to use the good 
office of any qualified or impartial 
person or organization. All govern- 
ments concerned were also urged to 
co-operate with the Commission and 


to grant access to their respective 
countries. 

The U.S.S.R. objected to the As- 
sembly’s handling of this question 
since, it contended, Article 107 of the 
Charter excludes this matter from 
the competence of the United Na- 
tions. The Soviet delegation also 
stated that the repatriation of prison- 
ers Of war had been completed a 
long time ago. France emphasized 
its interest in this question since a 
certain number of citizens from Al- 
sace and Lorraine, impressed into 
alien armies, had not yet been re- 
turned to their homes. The Polish 
delegation insisted that the question 
had not been brought forward for 
humanitarian reasons only but as a 
propaganda weapon against the So- 
viet Union. 

The resolution was adopted by 43 
votes to 5 with 6 abstentions. 


4. Functioning of Economic 


and Social Council 


HE Assembly noted with satisfac- 

tion the decision of the Econom- 
ic and Social Council to review the 
Council’s organization and operation 
and that of its commissions. In this 
connection it expressed the opinion 
that the regional economic commis- 
sions should be continued: The As- 
sembly also recommended that the 
Council remind its special review 
committee to bear in mind an earlier 
Assembly resolution which recom- 
mended that membership in the 
Council’s subsidiary bodies be 
selected on the basis of geographical 
distribution, potential contribution to 
the Council’s work, and capacity for 
effective representation. The Assem- 
bly at the same time drew the atten- 
tion of Members to the necessity of 
taking into consideration a further 
resolution adopted at its third session 
on the distribution of membership 
in the Council’s subsidiary organs. 
The third and final resolution sug- 
gested that the Council’s special com- 
mittee note the desirability of partici- 
pation in the Council’s work of the 
largest number of Members com- 
patible with efficiency. 
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Report of Council 


The Assembly also took note of 
the report of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, without opposition, al- 
though the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. ab- 
stained in the voting. As their rep- 
resentatives explained in committee, 
they did so on the ground that the 
Council had no power to make de- 
cisions with the participation of a 
Kuomintang representative who did 
not represent China, and also with- 
out the participation of the repre- 
sentatives of four Council members, 
namely, China, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land and the U.S.S.R. The Council’s 
decisions violated the Charter, and 
were thus illegal. 


The Chinese representative, on 
the other hand, maintained, also in 
committee, that such remarks were 
out of order. China, he said, was a 
Member and it was not for any 
other Member to judge whether or 
not the participation of the Chinese 
delegation in the work of the United 
Nations was legal. 





in noting the report, the Assem- 
bly also invited the Council to con- 
sider including sessions of two sub- 
commissions in its 1951 calendar of 
conferences, one for the Sub-Com- 
mission on Freedom of Information 
and the Press, and one for the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities. 


Co-ordination with Specialized 
Agencies 


Four resolutions for more effective 
co-ordination between the special- 
ized agencies and the United Na- 
tions were adopted without dissent 
on December 1. The first resolution 
urges the specialized agencies to 
eliminate or defer less urgent pro- 
jects. It also draws attention to the 
necessity for prompt payment of the 
contributions to the specialized agen- 
cies. Further it requests the trans- 
mittal of estimates for expenditure 
of technical assistance and other ex- 
tra-budgetary funds to the General 
Assembly for examination and ap- 
proval; asks the agencies to adopt 
common financial and staff regula-. 
tions as far as possible; and requests 
them to report on progress in achiev- 
ing a common salary system and 
developing common budgetary pol- 
icies. Finally, it requests that pri- 
ority be given in 1951 to possible 
demand for expert assistance in 
Korea. 

The second resolution authorizes 
advice to the specialized agencies by 
the United Nations Investment Com- 
mittee at their request, while the 
third urges governments not parti- 
cipating in the work of certain spe- 
cialized agencies to assume or re- 
sume participation. 

The fourth resolution, sponsored 
by Australia and discussed at length 
in committee, recommends _ that 
the resources placed at the disposal 
of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies be applied where 
most needed and that to this end 
each agency review its 1952 pro- 
gram in 1951, using the criteria 
adopted by the Economic and So- 
cial Council. In considering new 
projects, the Economic and Social 
Council and the agencies should in- 
dicate which current project should 
be deferred, modified or eliminated. 
The Council should also report the 
result of these reviews to the sixth 
(1951) session of the General As- 
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sembly. Finally, the resolution in- 
vites the Secretary-General to in- 
clude in the budget estimates a sum- 
mary schedule of estimated costs of 
the projects. 

In a fifth resolution a plan for in- 
tegration of the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Commission into 
the Secretariat was approved by a 
vote of 49 to 5, with 2 abstentions. 
The integration had already been ap- 
proved by the Economic and Social 
Council on the basis of a plan 
drafted by the Secretary-General in 
consultation with representatives of 
the IPPC. 





T= Assembly adopted a series of 
resolutions with a view to im- 
proving conditions in Trust Territor- 
ies and speeding their’ advancement 
toward self-government or independ- 
ence. Most of these proposals 
stemmed from the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s 1949-50 report. 

Recognizing that the equitable dis- 
tribution and proper use of the land 
were essential to the economic and 
social advancement of the seventeen 
million inhabitants in the territories, 
the Assembly made two recommenda- 
tions. First, the Council should study 
prevailing laws, policies and _prac- 
tices in the territories relating to 
the utilization and alienation of 
land, taking into account the pres- 
ent and future needs of the indi- 
genous inhabitants as set forth in 
the Charter, the future economic 
needs of the territories and the eco- 
nomic effects of transferring land 
to non-indigenous persons. Secondly, 
in the light of this study, the Council 
should make recommendations to the 
administering powers with a view to 
the economic and social develop- 
ment of the indigenous populations. 
The Assembly’s recommendation to 
this effect was adopted by 54 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention. 

Closely allied to this question was 
a resolution dealing with technical 
assistance for Trust Territories. This 
recommended that the Administer- 
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The main points of the Assembly 
resolution are: approval of the draft 
plan, taking note of the IPPC’s de- 
cision to place its residual assets into 
a trust fund to be used for purposes 
consistent with the Commission’s 
work, and also noting that the 
United Nations will not be respons- 
ible for IPPC liabilities; expressing 
appreciation of the Commission’s 
gift of its library and archives to the 
United Nations; and authorizing the 
Secretary-General to arrange for the 
transfer of functions and library to 
the United Nations before December 
31, 1951. 


J. For Dependent 
Peoples 


ing Authorities make full use of 
the facilities available under the ex- 
panded United Nations technical as- 
sistance program, the regular tech- 
nical aid programs of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies for economic expansion, social 
welfare services and training in pub- 
lic administration. The Administer- 
ing Powers should submit informa- 
tion to the Council on all applica- 
tions made in this respect, and also 
on the way technical aid received 
from the United Nations, or special- 
ized agencies, is integrated into long- 
range programs for the development 
of Trust Territories. In taking this 
decision, by 51 votes to 0, with 2 
abstentions, the Assembly drew the 
attention of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the specialized agencies 
and the Secretary-General to the 
need to give such technical assistance 
as they could to Trust Perritories in 
order to establish a sound basis for 
progressive development towards 
self-government or independence. 
Educational advancement was 
dealt with in a third resolution, 
adopted by 47 votes to 0, with 6 
abstentions. Since considerable ef- 
forts were still required in this field, 
the Assembly emphasized the desira- 
bility of comprehensive, long-range 
plans for educational development. 
It therefore recommended that the 
Trusteeship Council continue to give 
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special attention to such long-range 
programs, in consultation with the 
Administering Powers and the spe- 
cialized agencies, with a view to 
enabling inhabitants of the terri- 
tories to become self-governing as 
soon as possible. The Council was 
further asked to include its observa- 
tions on this matter in its future re- 
ports to the Assembly. 


The Assembly recommended im- 
mediate steps for the complete aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment in all 
Trust Territories where it still ex- 
ists. The Administering Powers con- 
cerned were accordingly asked to re- 
port on this matter to the next regu- 
lar session of the Assembly. The 
vote on this resolution was 55 votes 
to 0, with 2 abstentions. 


Problem of Ewes 


Another decision concerned the 
problem of the Ewes, a West Afri- 
can tribe of about one million peo- 
ple, at present distributed between 
the Trust Territories of British and 
French administered Togoland and 
the Gold Coast colony, who wish 
to be united under a single adminis- 
tration. 

The Trusteeship Council, it will 
be recalled, last summer endorsed 
the decision of the Administering 
Authorities to establish an expanded 
Standing Consultative Commission 
to find out the real wishes and in- 
terests of the peoples concerned. It 
also expressed the hope that the 
Authorities would do everything pos- 
sible to ensure that this Commission 
equitably represented different sec- 
tions and groups of the Ewe people. 
Complaints, however, had been made 
in petitions to the Council against 
methods of election prescribed by 
the Administering Authority of 
French Togoland. 

Recognizing the great importance 
of the Ewe problem, the Assembly 
impressed upon the Council and the 
administering powers concerned the 
need for the earliest possible solu- 
tion in full accordance with the real 
wishes and interests of the people. 
It particularly emphasized the need 
to conduct elections to the Standing 
Consultative Commission in a demo- 
cratic manner to ensure true repre- 
sentation of the people. The Assem- 
bly further recommended that the 
Administering Authority of French 
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Togoland investigate promptly the 
practices complained of in certain 
petitions. The Authority should re- 
port on this to the next session of the 
Trusteeship Council, which should 
then consider appropriate action in 
the light of discussions at the Assem- 
bly. Further, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was asked to include a special 
section in its next report to the 
Assembly setting forth all the steps 
undertaken in connection with the 
Ewe problem. The vote on the 
resolution to this effect was 48-0, 
with 6 abstentions. 


Improving Council’s Methods 
of Work 


Organizational and_ procedural 
matters were dealt with in four other 
resolutions designed to improve the 
operations of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. 

Thus, the Assembly recommended 
that the Council review the organi- 


zation, membership methods and 
functioning of visiting missions to 
Trust Territories, which will begin 
a second series of visits in 1951. 
This was to ensure that the most 
effective use will be made in future 
of the important function of the As- 
sembly and Council in providing for 
such missions at times agreed upon 
with the Administering Authorities. 
The resolution on this matter, adopt- 
ed by 41 votes to 0, with 14 absten- 
tions, listed a number of points for 
the Council to consider. The results 
of this review will be reported to 
the next Assembly session. 


The right of inhabitants to peti- 
tion the United Nations was the sub- 


THE FON OF BIKOM, chief of a Tikar tribe, 
who is reported to have 110 wives, was 
visited by the Trusteeship Council’s mission 
to the British-administered Cameroons in 
1949. The Fon answered charges of poly- 
gomy made in a petition to the Council. 








ject of yet another resolution, ap- 
proved by 47 votes to 0, with 8 
abstentions. Because the careful 
study of such petitions is one of the 
Council’s fundamental responsibili- 
ties, the Assembly recommended that 
it consider possible improvements in 
the procedure for examining peti- 
tions, both by the Council itself and 
by Administering Authorities. 


In addition, the Assembly thought 
that both the Assembly and Council 
should have at their disposal infor- 
mation on the way their recom- 
mendations on trusteeship matters 
were implemented. Accordingly, by 
33 votes to 11, with 12 abstentions, 
it asked the Secretary-General to 
report to the next Assembly session 
on measures taken by Administering 
Authorities to implement such reso- 
lutions, and also to give reasons why 
they had not taken action in regard 
to any particular resolution, in cases 
where they had not done so. 


As for the Trusteeship Council it- 
self, whose work load has greatly 
increased during the past two ses- 
sions, the Assembly recommended 
that it should review its general pro- 
cedures and methods of work in the 
light of the Fourth Committee’s dis- 
cussions. In a resolution to this ef- 
fect, adopted by 53-1, with 3 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly requested 
the Council to report on this matter 
to its next session. 

The present organization of the 
Council’s annual reports was the 
subject of another resolution, adopt- 
ed by 53 votes to 0 with 2 absten- 
tions. Various improvements were 
recommended in the composition of 
future reports, in order that the As- 
sembly might gain a clearer picture 
of current conditions in the Trust 
Territories. 


Finally, in taking note of the lat- 
est Council report, the Assembly ex- 
pressed its confidence that the Coun- 
cil would continue, in a spirit of 
co-operation, to contribute effectively 
towards achieving the high objec- 
tives of the International Trusteeship 
System. Adopting this resolution by 
45 votes to 0, with 7 abstentions, 
the Assembly recommended that at 
its next session the Council consider 
the various comments and sugges- 
tions made in the Assembly’s review 
of its operations. 
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Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The General Assembly, on Decem- 
ber 12, approved five resolutions on 
non-self-governing territories and the 
work of the Special Committee on 
Information Transmitted under Ar- 
ticle 73 (e). The past work of the 
Special Committee was approved, 
as was also its plan of work for 
1951. Its special report on education- 
al problems and progress in the ter- 
ritories was likewise endorsed. 

The Assembly invited Member 
governments concerned to submit on 
behalf of non-self-governing terri- 
tories requests for technical assis- 
tance under the United Nations ex- 
panded program. It recommended 
that administering governments 
transmit under Article 73 (e) as 
full a report as possible on such ap- 
plications, including information on 
the manner in which assistance 
granted was integrated into long- 
range plans for the development of 
the territories. Referring to the 
equal applicability of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and the pro- 
posed Covenant on Human Rights 
to non-self-governing territories and 
sovereign states alike, the Assembly 
requested administering governments 
to report on the extent to which 
the Declaration was implemented in 
their respective territories. The Spe- 
cial Committee was asked to make 
recommendations to the next ses- 
sion of the Assembly on the appli- 
cation of the principles of the Dec- 
laration in non-self-governing terri- 
tories. 


With the consent of the Member 
concerned, the Secretary-General 
was authorized to make use of com- 
pamable statistical information on a 
regional basis, taking into account 
all elements necessary for scientific 
and objective comparison. Finally, 
the Assembly noted the cessation of 
submission of information by the 
Netherlands concerning Indonesia 
and requested the Special Committee 
to examine and report on similar 
notifications in the future. 


Administrative Unions 


At its 1949 session, the General 
Assembly resolved that administra- 
tive, fiscal, or customs unions be- 
tween Trust Territories and neigh- 
boring colonial regions should in no 
sense compromise the evolution of 
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any Trust Territory toward self- 
government or independence. It 
asked the Trusteeship Council to in- 
vestigate existing or contemplated 
unions. Following this request the 
Council established a special Stand- 
ing Committee on Administrative 
Unions which will regularly examine 
this question and report to each ses- 
sion of the Council on any union 
involving a Trust Territory. In an 
interim report on the matter the 
Council stated that its special com- 
mittee is continuing work. Accord- 
ingly, the Assembly adopted the 
recommendation of its Fourth (Trus- 
teeship) Committee and decided to 
refer consideration of this agenda 
item to its next regular session. (At 
present, the following Trust Ter- 
ritories are involved in administra- 
tive unions with adjacent colonial 
areas: British-administered Came- 
roons, Tanganyika and Togoland, 
with Nigeria, Kenya and the Gold 
Coast respectively; Australian-ad- 
ministered New Guinea with Papua; 
and_ Belgian-administered Ruanda- 
Urundi with the Belgian Congo.) 


Somaliland Trusteeship 
Agreement 


By 44 votes to 6, with no absten- 
tions, the Assembly adopted a draft 
Trusteeship Agreement, under which 
Somaliland will be administered by 
Italy as a Trust Territory until it 
attains independence in ten years. 
At its fourth session in 1949 the 
Assembly decided that Somaliland 
should become an independent and 
sovereign state ten years from the 
date of the Assembly’s approval of 
a Trusteeship Agreement for the ter- 
ritory, with Italy as the interim ad- 
ministering power. Italy will be as- 
sisted by an Advisory Council, con- 
sisting of the representatives of Co- 
lombia, Egypt and the Philippines. 
The draft Agreement was compiled 
and approved by the Trusteeship 
Council last January and Italy as- 
sumed provisional administration of 
the territory on April 1, 1950. 


South-West Africa 


The Assembly, by 30 votes to 10 
with 16 abstentions, reiterated four 
previous resolutions on South-West 
Africa to the effect that the territory 


should be placed under the Trustee- 
ship System. The resolution declared 
that the normal way of modifying 
the territory’s international status 
would be by means of a Trusteeship 
Agreement, in accordance with the 
provisions of Chapter XII of the 
Charter. A U.S.S.R. amendment, 
which would have added a paragraph 
to the draft noting that South Af- 
rica’s action in adopting a law in- 
corporating the territory in the 
Union “constitutes a violation of the 
Charter” was rejected by 8-24 with 
22 abstentions. 

In a further resolution on South- 
West Africa the Assembly set up a 
five-member committee to confer 
with the Union Government on pro- 
cedural matters in connection with 
an advisory opinion concerning the 
territory’s international status, hand- 
ed down by the International Court 
of Justice. It was the Court’s unani- 
mous opinion that South-West Africa 
is a territory under the international 
Mandate assumed by the Union of 
South Africa on December 17, 1920. 
The Court further found that the 
Union “continues to have interna- 
tional obligations” under the League 
of Nations Covenant and Mandate, 
including the obligation to transmit 
petitions from the territory, and 
that the provisions of Chapter XII of 
the Charter apply to it in the sense 
that they provide a means by which 
the territory might be brought under 
the Trusteeship System. However, 
the Court found that the Charter 
does not impose a legal obligation 
on the Union Government to place 
South-West Africa under Trustee- 
ship. It held, nevertheless, that the 
Union, acting alone, was not com- 
petent to modify the international 
status of the territory; such compe- 
tence rested with the Union acting 
with the consent of the United Na- 
tions. 

The Committee, made up of Den- 
mark, Syria, Thailand, the United 
States and Uruguay, is authorized 
“as an interim measure” to examine 
any report which might be submitted 
by the Union on the administration 
of the territory, as well as petitions 
and any other matters relating to 
the territory which may be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General. The 
Committee is to submit a report on 
its action to the next session of the 
Assembly. This decision was taken 
by 45 votes to 5, with 6 abstentions. 
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Report of the International 
Law Commission 


HE Assembly adopted six resolu- 

tions submitted by the Sixth Com- 
mittee concerning the second report 
of the International Law Commis- 
sion. It decided, first, to extend the 
term of office of present members 
for two years (until 1953), noting 
that a three-year term was not 
enough to enable positive results to 
be achieved on the tasks now be- 
fore the Commission. A second reso- 
lution requested the Commission to 
review its Statute with the object of 
recommending any desirable revi- 
sions to the sixth Assembly session. 
Thirdly, the Assembly decided to 
pay travel expenses of Commission 
members and, in addition, to give 
each a special allowance of $35.00 
per day (thus amending article 13 
of the Commission’s Statute). 

According to a resolution adopted 
by 42 votes to none, with 6 absten- 
tions, the Commission’s formulation 
of the principles of international law 
recognized in the Charter and judg- 
ment of the Nurnberg Tribunal will 
be sent to Member governments for 
their comments. Further, the As- 
sembly requested that, in preparing 
the draft code of offences against 
the peace and security of mankind, 
the International Law Commission 
take account of observations on the 
Nurnberg principles made during the 
session just ended and those which 
might be made by governments. 

The Assembly also took note of 
the Commission’s report On ways 
and means of making the evidence of 
customary international law more 
readily available. It invited the Sec- 
retary-General to consider and re- 
port to the Assembly on several spe- 
cific recommendations made by the 
Commission, in the light of the dis- 
cussion and suggestions of the Sixth 
Committee. 

Finally, the Assembly determined 
that a final decision on such a tri- 
bunal could not be taken except on 
the basis of concrete proposals. It 
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6. Legal Questions 


therefore decided, by a vote of 42 
to 7, with 5 abstentions, to convene 
a committee composed of represen- 
tatives of seventeen Member states: 
Australia, Brazil, China, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, India, Iran, 
Israel, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Peru, Syria, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Uruguay. 
(The U.S.S.R. had previously de- 
clined to be nominated as a com- 
mittee member, since it did not ap- 
prove of the decision taken.) This 
committee will meet at Geneva, on 
August 1, 1951, to prepare one or 
more preliminary draft conventions 
and proposals on the establishment 
and statute of an international crim- 
inal court. The Secretary-General is 
asked to submit one or more pre- 
liminary draft conventions and pro- 
posals. The committee’s report will 
be sent to Member governments for 
comment, and the question will be 
placed on the agenda of the seventh 
regular Assembly session. 


Reservations to Multilateral 
Conventions 


The Secretary-General had asked 
the Assembly for directions on the 
procedure he should follow in re- 
gard to reservations made by states 
as conditions to their adherence to 
or ratification of conventions adopted 
by the General Assembly or mul- 
tilateral treaties on deposit with the 
Secretary-General. Of special ur- 
gency was the Convention on Geno- 
cide, due to come into force on 
January 12, 1951; two of the 24 
states which have ratified or ac- 
ceded to this Convention have done 
so with reservations. 

Without discussion or debate, the 
Assembly approved, by a vote of 47 
to 5, with 5 abstentions, a draft 
resolution presented by the Sixth 
Committee. The resolution first ad- 
dresses a request for an advisory 
opinion on the Genocide Convention 
to the International Court of Jus- 
tice: 


I. Can the reserving state be re- 
garded as being a party to the Con- 
vention while still maintaining its 
reservation if the reservation is ob- 
jected to by one or more of the 
parties to the Convention but not 
by others? 

II. If the answer to question I is 
in the affirmative, what is the effect 
of the reservation as between the 
reserving state and: 


(a) the parties which object to the 
reservation? 

(b) those who accept it? 

III. What would be the legal ef- 
fect as regards the answer to ques- 
tion I if an objection to a reserva- 
tion is made: 

(a) by a signatory which has not 
yet ratified? 

(b) by a state entitled to sign or 
accede but which has not yet done 
so? 

Secondly, the resolution invites 
the International Law Commission 
to study the general problem of 
reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions, taking into account the views 
expressed in the Assembly and par- 
ticularly in the Sixth Committee. 

Lastly, the Secretary-General is 
instructed, pending the Court’s opin- 
ion, the Commission’s report, and 
further Assembly action, to continue 
the procedure he has hitherto fol- 
lowed. 

(The principle he has been fol- 
lowing is stated as “A state may 
make a reservation when signing, 
ratifying, or acceding to a conven- 
tion, prior to its entry into force, 
only with the consent of all states 
which have ratified or acceded 
theretofore up to the date of entry 
into force; and may do so after the 
date of entry into force only with 
the consent of all states which have 
theretofore ratified or acceded.) 


Majority Required 
on Amendments 


Another decision taken by the 
Assembly on the recommendation of 
the Sixth Committee concerned the 
majority required for the adoption 
of amendments to and parts of pro- 
posals relating to important ques- 
tions. These proposals themselves 
require a two-thirds majority of the 
Members present and voting, so the 
Assembly decided that such amend- 
ments and parts would also require 
that majority. Accordingly, by a vote 
of 57-0, with 1 abstention, a new 
rule of procedure to this effect was 
adopted on November 1. 
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International Bureau 


Establishment of an International 
Bureau for Declaration of Death, as 
provided for in the Convention on 
the Declaration of Death of Missing 
Persons, was approved by the As- 
sembly by a vote of 38 to 6, with 
13 abstentions. 

The Assembly decided that the 
expenses of the International Bureau 
should be assessed upon non-Mem- 
ber states which may become parties 
to the Convention in accordance 
with the principle used in assessing 
non-Member parties to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

A Secretariat report estimates that 
expenses in connection with setting 
up the Bureau will be about $50,000. 
It assumes that the Bureau will be 
situated at the Geneva Office, and 
that the Convention will enter into 
force in 1951. 


Registration of Treaties 


The considerable expense involved 
in registration and publication of 
treaties by the Secretariat (under Ar- 
ticle 102 of the Charter) was 
brought to the attention of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1949, by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions. The Com- 
mittee followed this with a second 
report to this session on the basis of 
a Secretariat memorandum review- 
ing possible economies. 

In a resolution adopted unani- 
mously, the Assembly noted the 
progress in registration and publica- 
tion of treaties. It then invited both 
Member and non-Member states 
parties to treaties or international 
agreements subject to publication to 
provide translation in English or 
French, or both, as may be needed. 

Article 7 of the regulations was 
amended to read: “A certificate of 
registration signed by the Secretary- 
General or his representative shall be 
issued to the registering party or 
agency and also, upon request, to any 
party to the treaty or international 
agreement registered.” A second 
amendment to the regulations (Ar- 
ticle 8, paragraph 1) stipulates that 
the register shall be kept in both 
English and French. 

The Secretary-General is asked to 
continue publication of all treaties 
and international agreements, full 
and unabridged, ‘“‘as economically as 
possible, without undue delay and 
without sacrifice of uniformity in 
style and record permanence.” How- 
ever, less expensive reproduction 
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methods may be used for annexes. 
The free mailing list is to be re- 
viewed regularly, with a view to its 
reduction. 


Accessions to General Act 


In his annual report the Secretary- 
General had pointed out that the 
Revised General Act for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes 
had entered into force,on September 
20, 1950. The Assembly might, he 
suggested, wish to designate non- 
Member states to which a certified 
copy might be sent with a view to 
their accession. 

It was pointed out, during Sixth 
Committee discussion, that only two 
states had so far acceded to the 
Act and the question was not urgent. 
The Committee agreed with this view 
and recommended that the issue be 
deferred until the sixth regular ses- 
sion. The Assembly concurred, by 
a vote of 45 to none, with 3 
abstentions. 


Headquarters Agreement 


According to the Headquarters 
Agreement with the United States, 
the United Nations has the power to 
make necessary regulations for the 
Headquarters district (Article III, 
Section 8). When United States fed- 
eral, state, or local laws are incon- 
sistent with such regulations, the 
latter will prevail. By Assembly reso- 
lution, the Secretary-General is em- 
powered to formulate the regula- 
tions. He asked, however, that he 
be given more specific instructions. 

By unanimous vote, therefore, the 
Assembly requested the Secretary- 
General to present any draft regula- 
tion for its approval. It also decided 
that, when the Secretary-General 
considers it necessary to give im- 
mediate effect to any regulation, he 
shall have the authority to make 
such a regulation and shall report 
his action to the Assembly as soon 
as possible. 


Compensation for Injury 


The basic points of a plan to 
compensate Members of United Na- 
tions subsidiary bodies for injury or 
death while serving the organization 
were approved by the Assembly. The 
plan, proposed by the Advisory 
Committee, applies, principally, to 
members of committees or commis- 
sions of investigation away from 
Headquarters. 


Under this plan, compensation 
will be paid only to members of 
these bodies who receive subsistence 
allowances from the United Nations. 
Payment will be made without re- 
gard to fault in case of service- 
connected death, injury, or disabil- 
ity, except when it is due to the 
wilful intent of a commission mem- 
ber. Maximum compensation will be 
$25,000, to be awarded in case of 
death or total disability. 


Reparation for Injuries 


In 1949, the Assembly authorized 
the Secretary-General to present in- 
ternational claims against the gov- 
ernments of states—whether Mem- 
ber or non-Member—charged with 
responsibility for the injury or death 
of an agent of the United Nations 
in the performance of his duties. If 
a claim could not be settled by ne- 
gotiation, the Secretary-General was 
authorized to submit it for arbitra- 
tion. 

The Secretary-General reported to 
the Assembly in September 1950 on 
the procedure he had adopted and 
the steps he had taken in connec- 
tion with United Nations agents in 
Palestine, including the late Medi- 
ator, Count Folke Bernadotte. 

After the Sixth Committee had 
considered the Secretary-General’s 
report, the Assembly, with 48 af- 
firmative votes, unanimously took 
note of it on November 1. 


Draft Rules for Non- 


Governmental Conferences 


In 1949, the Assembly requested 
the Secretary-General to prepare, in 
consultation with the Economic and 
Social Council, draft rules for call- 
ing non-governmental conferences. 
The Council,. during its eleventh ses- 
sion in 1950, approved the three 
draft rules submitted by the Secre- 
tary-General. Amended by Argen- 
tina and jointly by Australia and 
France, the rules were approved by 
the General Assembly. 

They stipulate, first, that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General, 
may at any time decide to call a non- 
governmental conference on any mat- 
ter within its competence. 

Second, when the Council has de- 
cided to call a conference, it shall 
prescribe the terms of reference; fix 
the date, place, provisional agenda, 
and appropriate duration; determine 
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Admission of New Members 


Security Council to Reconsider Applications 


ECALLING its last year’s reso- 

lution on the admission of mem- 
bers, the General Assembly has once 
again requested the Security Coun- 
cil to keep all pending applications 
under consideration. A resolution to 
this effect, adopted on December 4, 
1950, was proposed jointly by Brazil, 
Canada, the Philippines, Sweden, 
and Syria. The Assembly passed it 
by 46 votes to 5, with 2 abstentions 
after a general debate in plenary 
meeting and without prior discussion 
by a Committee. 

In its resolution of November 22, 
1949, the Assembly had ‘“deter- 
mined” that Austria, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Repub- 
lic of Korea, Portugal, and Nepal 
were peace-loving states, able and 
willing to carry out the obligations of 
the Charter, and had requested the 
Security Council to reconsider their 
applications in the light of this find- 
ing. That resolution had also re- 
quested the permanent members of 
the Security Council “to refrain from 
the use of veto” in connection with 
recommendations for admission. 


Other Proposals 


When the Assembly took up the 
question it had before it two other 
draft resolutions. The U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed recommending that the Se- 
curity Council review the member- 
ship applications of Albania, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Bul- 
garia, Romania, Hungary, Finland, 
Italy, Portugal, Ireland, the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan, Austria, 
Ceylon and Nepal. Thus, the So- 
viet Union draft included all states 
whose applications were pending, ex- 
cept the Republic of Korea. 

The other proposal came from El 
Salvador. It “urged” the Security 
Council to reconsider the member- 
ship applications of Austria, Ceylon, 
Finland, Italy, Ireland, Portugal, Jor- 
dan, Republic of Korea, and Nepal. 
Further it would have asked the Sec- 
retary-General to invite each one of 
the applicant states to send an ob- 
server to the Assembly and its com- 
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mittees, including the Interim Com- 
mittee, “in order to express their 
views and furnish information when- 
ever consulted by the delegation of 
any Member state.” It provided also 
that documents and letters sent by 
these states to the Secretary-General 
for the information of the United 
Nations should be distributed to the 
delegations or the Foreign Offices of 


Member states. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was 
rejected by 22 votes against, 18 in 
favor, with 13 abstentions. The El 
Salvador draft resolution was, after 
a series of paragraph votes, rejected 
as a whole by 19 votes against, 13 in 
favor, with 19 abstentions. 


General Debate 


Rickard Sandler, who spoke first, 
said that Sweden favored a “gen- 
erous attitude” on admission. The 
present deadlock, Mr. Sandler said, 
was one matter of East-West dis- 
agreement which could be settled 
easily, thus contributing to easing 
world tension. He supported the 
joint draft resolution. 

Explaining the joint draft resolu- 
tion, of which his country was a co- 
sponsor, Hugues Lapointe, of Ca- 
nada, said that it accepted the situa- 
tion in which the Assembly found it- 
self in view of the Court’s opinion 
and the absence of any recommenda- 
tion from the Security Council. By 
asking the Security Council to keep 
all applications under review, it cov- 
ered the substance of the U.S.S.R. 
proposal. At the same time it re- 
affirmed previous Assembly recom- 
mendations and also included the Re- 
public of Korea which was omitted 
from the U.S.S.R. draft. As for the 
El Salvador proposal, Mr. Lapointe 
was not sure whether it was com- 
patible with the Charter, or whether 
an observe status would be accept- 
able to sovereign states. He regret- 
ted that, due to the action of the So- 
viet Union and for reasons which 
had nothing to do with the Charter, 
a number of countries which could 
make a substantial contribution to 


the United Nations, were excluded 
from membership. 

Faris El Khoury, of Syria, another 
co-sponsor of the joint proposal re- 
called that his delegation had always 
supported the principle of univer- 
sality. The U.S.S.R. attitude showed 
that it would be impossible to admit 
Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Italy, Ire- 
land, Jordan, Nepal, and Portugal 
unless Albania, the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Hungary were also admitted at 
the same time. The opinion of the 
Court had confirmed the necessity 
for a compromise between the 
permanent Members. Otherwise the 
door to Membership would remain 
closed forever to these applicant 
states through no fault of theirs. 


The non-admission of all these ap- 
plicants and the failure to recognize 
the new Government of China in this 
General Assembly helped to create 
the present strained situation in the 
world, said the Syrian representative. 
Referring to the argument that some 
states could not be admitted as they 
were not carrying out the principles 
of the Charter, Mr. El Khoury 
quoted paragraph 6 of Article 2 of 
the Charter, which said: “The or- 
ganization shall ensure that states 
which are not Members of the United 
Nations act in accordance with these 
Principles. . . .” It would be easier, 
he argued, to ensure this if these 
states were in the organization as 
Members. Rejection of their applica- 
tions was making “enemies” of them 
instead of friends, and was against 
the principles of the United Nations. 
The only way out of the impasse, 
said Mr. El Khoury, was “to have the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council adopt the principle of uni- 
versality.” The fourteen applications 
for membership should be recom- 
mended by the Security Council all 
together in the interest of world 
peace and harmony. Pleading for the 
admission of states irrespective of 
their form of government, Mr. El 
Khoury said that the admission of 
all applicant states would make no 
difference to the Western Powers 
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who would still have 64 votes as 
against “the other side’s” 10. 

On the recognition of the new 
Government of China, who could 
maintain, Mr. El Khoury asked, that 
“the actual Government of China” 
did not exercise de facto authority 
over the whole of China, with the 
exception of the island of Formosa 
whose status had yet to be deter- 
mind? That Government was 
presently attacking in Korea. If it 
were represented in the General As- 
sembly, the Assembly could judge 
and deal with its actions. 

Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, an- 
other co-sponsor of the joint pro- 
posal, regarded the question of ad- 
mission as “the saddest chapter” in 
United Nations history. He partic- 
ularly regretted the refusal of mem- 
bership to two Latin nations, Italy 
and Portugal. While appreciating 
the motives behind the El Salvador 
proposal, Mr. Muniz said that issu- 
ing permanent invitations to send 
observers would add very little to the 
established practice of the General 
Asembly, and therefore, he would ab- 
stain on the El Salvador draft. 


“Half-way Status” 


Supporting the joint draft, John 
E, Coulson, of the United Kingdom, 
said that it was objective and com- 
prehensive, unlike that of the Soviet 
Union. He doubted whether the El 
Salvador proposal for conferring a 
“sort of half-way United Nations 
status on certain countries” would 
be acceptable to the states concerned. 
He hoped that the joint proposal 
would be adopted and the Security 
Council would make “positive” rec- 
ommendations in respect to those 
states which fulfilled Charter re- 
quirements, but were prevented by 
the veto from assuring their rights 
and duties as Members. 

Recalling that his delegation was 
the first to uphold the Assembly’s 
right to scrutinize the work of the 
Security Council in connection with 
applications for membership, Ma- 
hmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, said 
he would vote in favor of all the 
three draft resolutions which were 
“inter-complementary.” The obstacles 
to the membership of many “worthy 
applicants” were inspired by op- 
portunism, and he expected that the 
Security Council would deal with 
this question not in a “bargaining 
spirit” but objectively. The El Sal- 
vador proposal, he said, tended to 
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create “an interim relationship of co- 
operation and mutual benefit” be- 
tween the United Nations and many 
of the applicants. Such a relation- 
ship would, he hoped, soon lead to 
full membership. 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., reviewed the background 
of last year’s resolution. Since the 
Court was competent to give opinion 
only on legal questions, the decision 
to ask for advice on a clear and un- 
equivocal article of the Charter re- 
flected the desire of the “Anglo- 
American bloc” to dictate its will 
and to impose its policy regarding 
admission. However, the Court had 
“repudiated” the “inconsistent and 
ludicrous” interpretation of some 
delegates that the absence of a Se- 
curity Council recommendation 
meant “an unfavorable recommenda- 
tion” and that therefore, the Assem- 
bly could take a decision on mem- 
bership. The Court had made it 
clear that the Assembly had no 
right to correct or contradict the 
sense of a vote in the Security Coun- 
cil. This, said Mr. Tsarapkin, was 
“the final fiasco of attempts” to use 
the Court to bolster positions whose 
underlying idea was to subvert the 
Charter of the United Nations, and 
to circumvent the Security Council 
in the matter of admission. 

Mr. Tsarapkin criticized the El 
Salvador proposal as conducive to a 
violation of the Charter. It “hand- 
picked” eight of the applicants. The 
joint resolution did the same and the 
reference to “the puppet regime of 
Syngman Rhee,” which was not even 
worthy of mention, must be dis- 
carded. This kind of discriminatory 
approach would not help solve the 
question. The “gratuitous _ refer- 
ences” to the Soviet Union veto, said 
Mr. Tsarapkin, were “merely slan- 
derous outbursts,” designed to mis- 
lead world opinion and to misrepre- 
sent the true state of affairs. In 
spite of its serious objections to the 
admission of some of the applicants, 
the Soviet Union wished to facilitate 
the solution of the problem and was 
prepared to waive its objections pro- 
vided there was no discrimination 
against Albania, the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, Bulgaria, Romania, 
and Hungary. The temper of the 
Assembly, said Mr. Tsarapkin, was 
clearly against discrimination in the 
matter of admission of new Mem- 
bers, and the United States and the 
United Kingdom should not ignore 
it. “This stubborn position,” Mr. 


Israpkin warned, “has led the United 
Nations into a deadlock from which 
it will not emerge unless and until 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom give up a policy which has 
proved to be definitely harmful to 
the Organization.” 

Support for the U.S.S.R. proposal 
came from the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Bye- 
lorussian and Ukrainian S.S.R. Dr 
Adolf Hoffmeister, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, said that the greater the num- 
ber of states and differing political 
concepts which made up the member- 
ship of the United Nations, the 
stronger would the Organization be. 
Now that the wording of the Char- 
ter had been made clear to those 
who, last year, had sought ‘an 
escape into law,” Dr. Hoffmeister 
hoped that they would abandon their 
policy of discrimination. 


“Hand-picked States” 


Jerzy Michalowski, of Poland, 
took a “categoric stand against the 
repeated attempts to admit hand- 
picked states to the United Nations, 
the favorites, the pets.” Reminding 
the Assembly that the peace treaties 
with Romania, Hungary and Bul- 
garia, as well as the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, contained unambiguous pro- 
visions regarding their admission to 
the United Nations, Mr. Michalow- 
sky asserted that a vote against them 
was a gross and glaring violation of 
obligations assumed by the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 
Similarly, Albania had contributed 
to the common struggle more than 
its forces warranted, and had dis- 
played the maximum of goodwill in 
respecting international law when it 
appeared before the International 
Court. 

As to the “tremendous hubbub” 
on U.S.S.R. vetoes on admission, Mr 
Michalowsky said that collective 
vetoes, Or vetoes enacted by absten- 
tions were imposed by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, and their friends. This had 
blocked the admission of five deserv- 
ing countries. The Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, in a spirit of com- 
promise, was supporting the member- 
ship of every state with the excep- 
tion of the illegally created Repub- 
lic of Korea. Mr. Michalowsky con- 
sidered that the El Salvador proposal 
contemplated a new form of mem- 
bership, a “semi-membership or a 
second class membership” for a num- 
ber of states, which was contrary to 
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the letter and the spirit of the Char- 
ter. 

Similar views were expressed by 
N. M. Khomusko, of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R. who charged the ‘“Anglo- 
American bloc” with trying to ex- 
ploit the United Nations for its own 
purpose, and with discriminating 
against peace-loving and democratic 
countries whose people took an 
active part in the “death struggle” 
against Hitler and Mussolini. The 
Mongolian People’s Republic, he 
pointed out, extended considerable 
assistance to the allied and associated 
nations in their struggle against im- 
perialist Japan. What part, he asked, 
had Portugal, Jordan, and Ireland 
played in the struggle against Ger- 
man fascism and Japanese imperial- 
ism? 

A. M. Baranovsky, of the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., said that the Soviet pro- 
posal was guided by the considera- 
tion that all applicant states must be 
“jointly and simultaneously” admit- 
ted to the United Nations, and he 
would vote for it. 


El Salvador Views 


His “somewhat novel” proposal, 
explained Hector David Castro, of El 
Salvador, was designed to meet the 
special circumstances caused by the 
deplorable abuse of the veto. He 
pointed out that his proposal refer- 
red only to the nine vetoed states 
whereas the joint proposal was ask- 
ing for reconsideration of all the 
fourteen, including the five not rec- 
ommended by the Assembly last 
year. 

The Assembly had, at its last ses- 
sion, declared that Albania, Bulgaria 
and Romania were clearly responsi- 
ble for aiding Greek guerrillas. Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Romania had 
been found responsible for violations 
of human rights. How then could the 
Assembly recommend reconsidera- 
tion of applications of these states? 
The only point of difference between 
the Soviet proposal and the joint 
draft was the omission of Korea in 
the Soviet draft. Otherwise both of 
them recommended reconsideration 
of all the applicants without taking 
into account substantial differences 
of behavior, attitude, and action in 
the international field. 

Arguing for his proposal to invite 
observers from the nine states to at- 
tend the General Assembly and its 
Committees on a permanent basis, 
Mr. Castro said that the United Na- 
tions could not close its doors to 
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states which fulfilled all Charter 
requirements. But at present there 
was no contact at all between the 
United Nations and non-Member 
states. Even communications ad- 
dressed by these states to the Secre- 
tary-General for the information of 
Member states were not circulated 
except at the formal request of a 
Member state. It was only “after 
several weeks of effort,” said Mr. 
Castro, that he was able to obtain a 
copy of a message to the United Na- 
tions by an Asiatic state. For this 
reason, he requested a paragraph by 
paragraph vote on his draft resolu- 
tion, and a roll-call vote on the last 
two paragraphs. The measures pro- 
posed by his delegation were “a cor- 
dial gesture of rapprochement” 
which was not forbidden by the Char- 
ter, and which was “imperative” in 
the present state of affairs. Answer- 
ing those who thought that giving 
these states merely an observer status 
was “an insult,” he said that his pro- 
posal merely offered them the priv- 
ilege and the opportunity to co- 
operate which they would not under- 
estimate, much less reject. The invi- 
tation he had in mind was a “stand- 
ing invitation” which the states con- 
cerned could use at their discretion. 

Speaking for the United States, 
Senator John J. Sparkman said that 
his country had believed in and 
worked for the goal of universal 
membership. The United States had 
declared that it would not veto the 
admission of any state if it obtained 
seven affirmative votes in the Security 
Council. If the Soviet Union also 
followed this policy, a policy recom- 
mended by the Assembly last year, a 
number of qualified states could at 
once be admitted. Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Romania and Outer Mon- 
golia were not supported by the ma- 
jority of Members in the Assembly 
“on Charter grounds.” All of them 
had been rendering at least moral 
support to aggression in Korea. Some 
of them were “waging a war of 
nerves” against a Member state— 
Yugoslavia. Outer Mongolia had 
never demonstrated its capacity to 
play the normal role of a state in the 
international community. He hoped 
that these states would alter their 
policies to enable the United States 
and others to support their admis- 
sion. He supported the joint pro- 
posal and opposed the Soviet draft 
because it omitted Korea, and a pro- 
vision eliminating the veto on ques- 
tions of admission. 


Senator Sparkman questioned the 





desirability of adopting the El Sal- 
vador proposal to confer formal ob- 
server status, a proposal which the 
states concerned might not find at- 
tractive. He would vote against this, 
but would support the proposal to 
circulate communications from non- 
member states, although his delega- 
tion was not convinced of the neces- 
sity for such action. 


Pierre Ordonneau, of France, said 
that in view of previous decisions 
of the Assembly and the opinion of 
the International Court, the joint 
draft resolution represented all that 
could be done at present. The El 
Salvador draft resolution included 
an “important innovation” which his 
delegation could not accept without 
further study. Mr. Ordonneau re- 
gretted the absence from the United 
Nations of a third of Europe, and 
hoped that it would be possible to 
admit all applicant states who ful- 
filled the Charter requirements. 


Argentina’s Reservation 


Recalling that it was at the in- 
stance of his delegation that the deci- 
sion to refer the question to the In- 
ternational Court was adopted at the 
last session, Dr. Rodolfo Munoz, of 
Argentina, said the Court’s opinion 
did not define the scope of the word 
“recommendation” as it appeared in 
Article 4 of the Charter. The major- 
ity of the judges based their judg- 
ment on the fact that the General 
Assembly assumed the non-existence 
of a recommendation when a per- 
manent member of the Security 
Council had cast a negative vote. 
Those who were present in the ad 
hoc Political Committee during its 
discussion of the question at the 
previous session would find it diffi- 
cult to agree with that assumption. 
The Charter did not attempt to set 
up a system by which the admission 
of a state would depend upon the 
will of one Member. He reserved 
his delegation’s right to raise this 
matter at a future session of the 
Assembly. 

Dr. Munoz said that he would 
vote for all three draft resolutions. 
The U.S.S.R. omission of the Repub- 
lic of Korea was made up for by 
the joint proposal. The El Salvador 
proposal would enable the states to 
participate in the discussions with- 
out a vote, a matter entirely within 
the competence of Assembly rules 
of procedure. It did not, he said, 
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Progress of the Bank 


By EUGENE R. BLACK 


President of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


HE year 1950 began with rising 

hopes for a stable and prosperous 
peace; it ends with deep anxiety 
about war. It has been a testing time 
for the United Nations organization 
and all the specialized agencies af- 
filiated with it. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, for its part, has been able 
to operate vigorously throughout the 
year. 


Lending Operations Extended 


In 1950, our loan commitments 
passed the one-billion-dollar mark. 
Our lending operations extended to 
what for, us are new areas of the 
world—to two new continents, with 
loans to Ethiopia and Australia, and 
to South-East Asia, with loans to 
Thailand. As had been true since 
1948, we continued to. be more con- 
cerned with economic development 
than with post-war reconstruction; 
and our technical assistance activi- 
ties in our less-developed member 
countries were measurably increased. 


Our membership grew. Poland 
left the Bank in the spring; but Cey- 
lon and Pakistan became members, 
bringing our constituency to 49. The 
Bank’s international character was 
enhanced by the increasing willing- 
ness of member countries to put 
funds at our disposal—23 countries 
consented to our use of some or all 
of their local-currency subscriptions 
to the Bank’s capital this year, as 
compared to only five in previous 
years. We were able to reduce costs 
to our borrowers by paring the 
charge assessed on them for Bank 
funds set aside but not yet disbursed 
for loan projects. Our own financial 
position was strengthened by the 
creation of a new General Reserve. 


Loan commitments made in 1950, 
at this writing, total just over $275,- 
000,000. They are for the financing 
of imports for power development 
in Brazil, India, and Mexico; for 
flood control in Iraq; for port de- 
velopment and grain storage in Tur- 
key; for electric power and tele- 
phone communications in Uruguay; 
for roads in Ethiopia; for railway 
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rehabilitation, port development, and 
irrigation of rice and soya acreage in 
Thailand; and for a broad variety of 
agricultural, mining, and manufac- 
turing enterprises in Australia. 

Of particular interest, I think, are 
three loans ultimately intended to put 
foreign currency at the disposal of 
small and medium-sized enterprises. 
These loans have been made to a 
consortium of private banks in Mexi- 
co, for a government bank in Ethi- 
opia, and to a newly founded, pri- 
vate development bank in Turkey. 
In each case, the receiving institu- 
tions will not only help provide 
foreign-currency resources to local 
borrowers, but will provide local- 
currency financing as well. Beyond 
that, the new Industrial Development 
Bank in Turkey, which was created 
with the help of advice from the In- 
ternational Bank, will offer technical 
services to its borrowers in such fields 
as engineering, accounting, and ad- 
ministration. 


Economic Survey Missions 


This year, Bank officials and Bank 
missions have visited 35 of our 49 
member countries, to get first-hand 
impressions of economic conditions, 
to discuss loan applications or to help 
design programs of economic de- 
velopment in member sstates. In 
October, we published the report of 
the first of our economic survey 
missions; this group, sponsored joint- 
ly by the Bank and by the General 
Bank of Colombia, visited Colombia 
in 1949. The General Bank’s Span- 
ish edition of the mission’s survey 
and recommendations, entitled “The 
Basis of a Development Program for 
Colombia,” is now one of the three 
best-selling books in Bogota, and a 
bipartisan committee in Colombia is 
now at work to decide what con- 
crete steps can be taken in further- 
ance of the report’s objectives. 

In 1950, economic survey missions 
from the Bank have visited Turkey, 
Guatemala, and Cuba, and their re- 
ports are now in preparation. In con- 
junction with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the Bank sent 
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an agricultural survey mission to 
Uruguay, which has just returned 
from that country. The Bank has 
continued to answer specific requests 
from its member countries for tech- 
nical assistance, either by making its 
Own experts available or by nomi- 
nating outside consultants for serv- 
ice in member countries. 

The Bank’s role as an intermediary 
between private investors and foreign 
borrowers has been broadened. Early 
in the year, we raised additional 
lending capital by our second sale 
of bonds in the Swiss market. Two 
important European stock exchanges 
were opened to our securities: the 
Paris Bourse to direct trading in our 
dollar bonds, the Amsterdam Ex- 
change to trading in certificates is- 
sued on the basis of International 
Bank bonds held by Dutch banks. 
Twice during the year, portions of 
our loans were transferred without 
our guarantee into private hands by 
the sale of bonds received from bor- 
rowers, in one case by sale to a Eu- 
ropean purchaser, in another case by 
sale to a purchaser in the United 
States. 


High Lending Standards 


We have continued to insist on 
high lending standards, both on our 
own behalf and for the benefit of 
borrowing countries. As always, the 
Bank, before making a loan, has 
wished to be satisfied that a coun- 
try’s fiscal and economic policies 
provide a favorable environment for 
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economic development; that the 
projects chosen for financing have 
priority among the borrowing coun- 
try’s economic needs; that loan proj- 
ects will have a stimulating effect on 
the economy; and that the obligation 
incurred in a Bank loan is not beyond 
the capacity of the borrowing country 
to repay. These and other lending 
policies were discussed in a major 
section of the Bank’s Annual Re- 
port this year, and later were sum- 
marized in the United Nations BuL- 
LETIN (see vol. IX, no. 7). 

A simple analysis of our loan com- 
mitments to date, I think, is an in- 
teresting demonstration of the Bank’s 
consistent concern for fundamental 


project in economic development— 
projects which will increase produc- 
tivity and raise standards of living in 
borrowing countries. Such an analysis 
of loans committed during our four 
years of actual operations shows that 
we have committed $472,100,000 
for reconstruction and industrial de- 
velopment; $222,975,000 specifically 
for electric-power projects; $166,- 
500,000 for transportation equip- 
ment, railroads, and highways; $87.- 
800,000 for agricultural equipment 
and land development; $42,100,000 
for irrigation and flood control; and 
$29,300,000 for communications. 
The Bank keeps to the belief that 
the manner of spending money its as 


A Great Common Enterprise 
By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General of the International Labor Organization 


HE year 1950 has marked a 

turning point in the efforts of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to improve the economic 
and social life of peoples everywhere. 
The idea that sparked the imagina- 
tion of the world in 1949 has now 
taken positive shape. With boldness 
and vision the United Nations and 
specialized agencies have embarked 
upon a broad program of technical 
assistance to bring the best available 
experience and advice to those coun- 
tries which are fighting poverty, 
misery, and disease in their midst 
and which are seeking through every 
means to raise the standard of life 
and work of their citizens. 

It is in a spirit of mutual co-opera- 
tion and understanding that this great 
common enterprise has been under- 
taken. Through it, those countries 
which have long experience and wide 
Knowledge to offer will pool these 
assets for the benefit of their less 
fortunate fellow men. In the midst 
of the troubles and contusion of 
our time and the threatening clouds 
ahead, this positive world-wide en- 
deavor points a shining light of con- 
fidence and hope toward a _ better 
world. 


Wide Field of Action 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion has enthusiastically joined in this 
great co-operative enterprise, which 
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has given a new and intensified im- 
petus to an aspect of its work it has 
long carried on. The technical assist- 
ance program is the natural counter- 
part of the organization’s work in 
the legislative field, and opens up a 
wide field of action to assist govern- 
ments to realize in practice the labor 
and social standards already laid 
down. The ILO program includes 
manpower problems, migration, voca- 
tional training, social security, labor 
administration and inspection, in- 
dustrial relations, hours and condi- 
tions of work, industrial safety, oc- 
cupational health, co-operation and 
handicrafts, labor conditions in agri- 
culture, labor statistics and wage 
policy, minimum wage-fixing ma- 
chinery, and systems of wage pay- 
ment. 

Technical assistance in most of 
these fields has been _ initiated 
or is planned for the coming twelve 
months in the following countries: 
Bolivia, Burma, Ceylon, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Honduras, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Israel, Liberia, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, Thai- 
land, and Turkey. 

Manpower problems have _ con- 
tinued to be a major priority in our 
work during the past twelve months. 
for they represent a key factor in the 
economic life of every country. ILO 
has given technical advice and as- 
sistance to governments in all as- 





important as the amount of money 
spent. Investment, from whatever 
source, is not by itself assurance that 
economic development will take 
place in the receiving country. Eco- 
nomic development cannot be im- 
ported from abroad; it must have a 
firm foundation made up of the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility, hard work 
and sacrifice in the developing coun- 
try. Where these factors are present, 
the Bank is ready to help. And, 
short of eventualities that none of 
us can forsee, the Bank expects to 
be a significant force in international 
economic progress during the com- 
ing year. 
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pects of this field, including in par- 
ticular the training and placement of 
workers in their own countries and 
arrangements for their transfer, 
under appropriate safeguards, to 
other countries in need of manpower 
to expand and develop their in- 
dustrial and agricultural resources. 

ILO has taken the initiative in 
focusing attention on the social and 
economic value of migration and on 
the importance of a comprehensive 
international approach to the ques- 
tion. In April it convened in inter- 
national conference to bring together 
representatives of countries interested 
in receiving migrants and of coun- 
tries with a surplus of population 
willing to migrate to other lands. The 
conference explored the vast com- 
plex of problems involved in any in- 
ternational movement of this nature 
and enabled the governments of im- 
migration and emigration countries 
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to appraise the difficulties  en- 
countered by the other end. The 
results of this conference and the 
initiative taken by governments to 
sponsor movements were most en- 
couraging, and a further meeting 
will be held in 1951 to survey the 
results achieved and to attempt to 
resolve any difficulties the interven- 
ing months may reveal. 


Action on Many Fronts 


Meanwhile, a group of European 
countries particularly interested in 
the migration program have pro- 
vided ILO with an extra-budgetary 
fund of $1,000,000 for its accelera- 
tion. ILO has acted rapidly on many 
fronts. Field missions are hard at 
work in Italy and the German Fed- 
eral Republic assisting the govern- 
ments to select and train workers for 
migration. A further field mission 
will be set up very shortly in Austria. 
The Latin American Manpower Field 
Office of ILO, established in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, last May, has now been 
strengthened by a special Migration 
Unit and is exploring with the gov- 
ernments of Central and South 
America the possibilities of receiving 
migrants and integrating them into 
wider plans for the economic de- 
velopment of their countries. A num- 
ber of these governments have called 
upon the Field Office for advice and 
assistance. The Field Office will be 
considerably expanded in the com- 
ing year to provide for the sub- 
stantially increased demands _al- 
ready being made upon it. 

In Asia, ILO has responded to the 
heavy demands for skilled workers 
and supervisors arising from the 
large-scale plans for industrial de- 
velopment in course of execution. 
Through its Field Office in Bang- 
alore, India, it has organized a num- 
ber of training institutes in Asian 
countries to bring to them the most 
up-to-date methods and techniques 
and to help them to adapt these tech- 
niques to conditions in Asia today. 
This original activity will be supple- 
mented during 1951 by a great in- 
tensification of technical assistance 
at the national level, particularly in 
the establishment of re-organization 
of vocational training and guidance 
services and the organization of pub- 
lic employment services for the 
Asian countries. 

ILO is conscious of its heavy re- 
sponsibilities toward Asia as to the 
other regions of the world, and it is 
pressing ahead with a number of 
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programs to bring practical assistance 
to bear on current and long-term 
problems. To advise ILO on priorities 
and Asian problems in general, an 
Asian Advisory Committee has been 
established. It held its second meet- 
ing in Indonesia in December, and 
further meetings are scheduled for 
the coming year. Early in January a 
technical conference on co-opera- 
tion problems is to meet in Karachi, 
and meetings on other technical 
labor problems are planned for later 
in the year. 


An International Agreement 


I should like to point out a strik- 
ing development in Europe during 
the last twelve months. The Rhine 
serves a number of countries in its 
course and the boatmen working on 
it are drawn from all the bordering 
countries. Often they move from 
ship to ship and flag to flag and thus 
work under divergent conditions and 
different schemes of social security, 
which give rise to difficulties over the 
transfer and maintenance of accrued 
rights. A meeting of the states con- 
cerned was held this year under 
ILO auspices and agreements were 
reached on minimum standards of 
conditions of work and on co-ordina- 
tion of social-security schemes. Un- 
der the agreements men can trans- 
fer from ship to ship and flag to flag 
and their minimum conditions of 
work will be maintained and _ their 
social security rights preserved and 
continued. This represents a major 
practical step through concerted in- 
ternational action towards the se- 
curity and well being of some 50,000 
men, and I hope it will serve as a 
model for similar action elsewhere 
in the world. 

The tripartite general conference 
of ILo will carry on to completion in 
the coming year the legislative work 
begun last year and will also em- 
bark upon a number of new proj- 
ects. It has concentrated on three 
main fields of 1Lo work—industrial 
relations, social security, and agri- 
cultural labor. In the field of in- 
dustrial relations, it, will complete 
this year the work begun in 1950 
on the role of collective agreements 
and voluntary conciliation and arbi- 
tration, and will then embark upon 
the question of co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. As regards 
agricultural labor, it has already 
begun consideration of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery, and on the 


completion this year of action on this 
question it will begin to study the 
problem of holidays with pay. 

In addition, the conference will 
bring to conclusion this year its work 
in the field of equal remuneration 
for men and women workers for 
work of equal value. The whole 
question of social security is also on 
the agenda in 1951. Before the war, 
different aspects of social insurance 
were dealt with by the conference in 
a number of conventions and recom- 
mendations. It is now proposed to 
review this body of legislation in the 
light of the rapidly evolving con- 
cept of social security and to in- 
tegrate this experience and develop- 
ment into a single instrument which 
will lay down comprehensive objec- 
tives and minimum standards cover- 
ing the whole field. 


Missions and Meetings 


Space permits only the barest 
reference to a number of other as- 
pects of the work of the organization. 
The report of the mission sent by 
the Governing Body at the request 
of the Government of Panama to 
investigate conditions on board ships 
flying the Panama flag has led to a 
number of practical improvements in 
these conditions. The valuable tech- 
nical work done by the ILo Pneu- 
moconiosis Conference in Sydney, 
Australia, in 1950 has given impetus 
to studies and concrete measures 
against dust diseases for workers in a 
number of countries. A_ tripartite 
meeting on conditions of work in 
plantations was held recently in In- 
donesia and focused world-wide at- 
tention on a number of pressing 
problems, calling for urgent action 
in this aspect of economic life which 
involves a large percentage of the 
peoples of Asia and Latin America. 
A mission has made a 100,000-mile 
tour of large areas of Africa and 
laid the groundwork for an intensifi- 
cation of the work of the organiza- 
tion in this continent which must 
hold an important place in our 
future plans. Mention should also 
be made of the work of ILo’s In- 
dustrial Committees. During the past 
year these Committees have ex- 
amined special problems relating to 
the chemicals, petroleum, and_ tex- 
tile industries and in this coming 
year they will devote their partic- 
ular attention to the coal-mining, 
construction and inland-transvort in- 
dustries. 

The work of ito in the Middle 
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East is also being actively pursued. 
In particular, a tripartite conference 
of the Middle Eastern states will 
be held in Teheran in April to re- 
view the work of the organization 
in the region, with particular em- 
phasis on technical assistance, and 
will also deal with manpower ques- 
tions, the development of social se- 
curity, and the expansion of co- 
operative enterprises. 


The Wider Responsibility 
ILO judges every proposal for in- 


tensified activity in one merciless 
light. Does it lead to an appreciable 


improvement in the status of work- 
ing people everywhere, in their con- 
ditions of life and work, in their eco- 
nomic security and well-being? Will 
it give them the indispensable basis 
for living a full and creative life in 
dignity and freedom, conscious of 
their responsibility to their fellow 
men? A positive response to this 
question is the only justification of 
technical assistance and international 
activity of any kind, however ex- 
pert, however well qualified. It is the 
duty and responsibility of ILO never 
to forget this over-riding considera- 
tion in its own work and to ensure 
that it is kept in the forefront of 


A Record of Achievement 


By J. DONALD KINGSLEY 


Director-General of the International Refugee Organization 


E greatest human salvage opera- 
tion in world history will be 
completed in 1951, if peace prevails. 
Barring the outbreak of a new 
conflagration which for the second 
time in a generation would toss mil- 
lions of men, women, and children 
on the rubble heap of war, the 
United Nations will have succeeded 
by the end of this year in clearing 
away almost the last remnants of the 
human misery bequeathed to the 
world by Hitler. 


The International Refugee Or- 
ganization is the United Nations 
agency established to do this job, and 
I believe its record of achievement 
will stand as a successful example of 
international administration em- 
ployed for the solution of a practical 
world problem. 


190,000 Resettled in 1950 


During the year just ended, iro 
has transported more than 190,000 
refugees from the camps, which, in 
many cases, have been their only 
homes for ten years, to countries all 
over the world that have offered them 
haven. This brings the total thus re- 
settled since the organization was 
established in July 1947 to more 
than 860,000. 

In other words, over a period of 
three-and-a-half years 1iRO has moved 
an average of approximately 675 per- 
sons per day out of the displaced- 
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person camps to new homes where 
they can live and work as free men. 

In addition, we have repatriated 
to their former homelands all those 
who have wanted to return, a total 
for the three-and-a-half year period 
of about 71,500. 

Meanwhile, during the same pe- 
riod, 1RO has assisted in one way or 
another more than 1,500,000 refu- 
gees. In most cases, this has meant 
the provision of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, medical care, education, voca- 
tional training, and all the other serv- 
ices of a normal community, includ- 
ing certain aspects of legal and poli- 
tical protection accorded to non-refu- 
gees by their governments. 

By next autumn, I believe we shall 
have been able to place in new homes 
virtually all refugees now eligible 
for Our assistance who want to re- 
settle and who are able to meet the 
greatly liberalized immigration cri- 
teria of countries willing to receive 
them. 


Success with “Hard Core” 


Moreover, I believe we shall have 
solved by that time, almost entirely, 
the most difficult problem we have 
faced—the problem of the so-called 
“hard core” of refugees who require 
continuing institutional care. Progress 
toward the solution of this heart- 
breaking problem during 1950 has 


been rapid and immensely gratify- 





every national and _ international 
activity that may be undertaken. 

This is the wider responsibility 
which ILO proposes to assert in the 
months that lie ahead. The prospect 
is dark. But 1Lo and the forces it 
represents remain undaunted. In this 
hour of crisis the organization re- 
dedicates itself to the basic principles 
for which it stands. In the face of 
every difficulty and disappointment 
it turns towards the future with re- 
newed vigor and faith, confident in 
the knowledge that this is the true 
and lasting way towards the triumph 
of the forces of freedom and justice 
and world peace. 
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ing, a magnificent tribute to the hu- 
manitarian instincts and great-hearted 
generosity of individuals, voluntary 
societies, and governments through- 
out the western world. 


An indication of the degree of suc- 
cess achieved on this tragic sector 
is the fact that we began the year 
with well over 20,000 chronic sick, 
handicapped, helpless, aged, and 
other institutional cases; by the time 
we go out of existence, I believe we 
shall have established every one of 
them in a satisfactory home. In the 
face of universal shortages of hos- 
pital beds and institutions of all 
kinds, world response to the need 
of these unfortunate victims of totali- 
tarian inhumanity has been all the 
more remarkable. 

In October 1950, the 1Ro General 
Council voted to extend the life of 
the organization to September 30, 
1951, instead of March 31 as pre- 
viously agreed. This decision was 
taken in order to permit the organi- 
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zation to resettle the largest possible 
number of refugees within the limit 
of funds available and to settle sat- 
isfactory the “hard-core” problem. 


To permit the maximum percent- 
age of these funds to be concentrated 
on the actual resettlement opera- 
tion, all 1RO refugees in Europe ex- 
cept for the “hard-core” and those 
deemed to be “in the process of re- 
settlement” were handed over to the 
local authorities for support as of 
June 30, 1950. 

Another outstanding development 
of the year just ended was a decision 
by the General Council to admit to 


eligibility for resettlement services, as 
well as for legal and political protec- 
tion, approximately 55,000 refugees 
from Eastern Europe who arrived in 
IRO areas Of operation between Octo- 
ber 15, 1949, and October 1, 1950. 
Previously they had been excluded 
by a dateline adopted by the Coun- 
cil in October 1949. We estimate 
that perhaps one half of these will be 
able to find new homes by the time 
iRO ends its operations next fall. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly, 
however, that completion of the task 
for which 1RO was established will by 
no means complete the solution of 


the refugee problem. Unfortunately, 
the refugee — stateless, homeless, 
helpless—is a product of the kind 
of world we live in today. More 
men, women, and children are being 
forced to join the refugee ranks 
every day, and this will continue 
as long as tension grips the world 
and peace with justice is deferred. 
The refugee problem, I am afraid, 
will continue for a long while, and it 
will have to be solved by one means 
or another. Perhaps the experience 
of 1RO will be of value to the world 
when the time comes to solve it. 





Re-affirmation of Principles 
By DR. BROCK CHISHOLM 


Director-General of the World Health Organization 


ORE than any other period 

since the beginning of this 
century, the year 1950 symbolizes 
the magnificent hopes and the terrify- 
ing fears on which seem suspended 
the fate of the modern world. On the 
political plane, 1950 began, with the 
announcement that a new weapon 
with destructive powers far surpass- 
ing those of the atomic bomb was 
being developed; and as the year 
drew to a close events in Asia were 
showing clearly what might be in 
store for a world still divided. On 
the economic, social, and cultural 
level this mid-century year has 
brought us the frustrating spectacle 
of man’s looking back proudly on a 
long series of discoveries and inven- 
tions which could make life healthier, 
happier and richer, while despite 
them more than 80 per cent of the 
people of the world are still held in 
bondage to poverty and disease. 


Viewed against this background, 
the outstanding achievement of the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies in 1950 must be sought, I 
feel, not in any single one of their 
concrete accomplishments but rather 
in the overwhelmingly important 
fact that during this critical period 
they have continued to maintain and 
have re-affirmed the principles and 
ideals on which they were founded. 
The year has shown, if such evidence 
were still needed after the lessons 
two world wars should have taught 
us, that a third world catastrophe is 
inescapable unless we are ready— 
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all of us—to settle our differences by 
compromise and mutual sacrifices 
for the cause of security and lasting 
peace. The year 1950 has also 
proved that the cause of peace is one 
and indivisible and that the efforts 
being made by the various interna- 
tional agencies to build a better world 
are indissolubly linked, so that to- 
gether they will stand or fall. In the 
light of the world crisis which has 
been gathering momentum during 
these last few weeks, the urgency of 
the declaration which was _ issued 
seven months ago at Paris by the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and the heads of the various 
specialized agencies stands _ out 
clearer than ever before. The declara- 
tion stated that “the United Nations 
and specialized agencies are founded 
upon the principle that lasting world 
peace can only be achieved and 
maintained by world organization 
and that world problems like disease, 
hunger, ignorance, and _ poverty, 
which recognize no frontier, can 
never be overcome unless all the 
nations join universal efforts to that 
end.” Anything which is undertaken 
to solve the present difficulties and 
to build for the future must be based 
on the principle of universality which 
was affirmed at that time. 


Progress and Obstacles 


Thinking of the tremendous prob- 
lems which the world faces today, it is 
impossible to speak otherwise than in 
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great humility of the progress made 
by the World Health Organization in 
1950 toward the achievement of the 
goal which has been assigned to it: 
the improvement of health standards 
everywhere through the concerted 
work of ai/ nations. One of the 
main obstacles which prevents WHO 
from doing more for the cause of 
international health has been pre- 
cisely the lack of application of this 
principle of universality. In 1950 six 
more states have withdrawn their 
support from the organization, thus 
increasing still further the number of 
those countries whose active partici- 
pation would—if it were forthcoming 
—serve their own interests as well as 
those of the other member states of 
WHO. Stringent financial limitation 
due to the reduction of a theoretical 
$7,600,000 budget to the practical 
level of a little more than $6,000,000 
constituted another serious handi- 
cap for carrying out the programs 
planned by wHo. 

The fact that, despite these two 
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paralyzing factors, WHO's activities 
for 1950 reveal a series of gratifying 
developments is in my opinion proof 
enough of its raison d’étre as well 
as of the soundness of the founda- 
tions On which it was built. 

In giving a few examples of the 
progress made during 1950 by wuxo, 
I should like to begin with the Tech- 
nical Services. We usually refer to 
these as “the fact-finding arm of the 
organization.” While the work car- 
ried out by this branch of WHO may 
lack the dramatic aspect of certain 
field activities, its contribution to the 
international advancement of medi- 
cal science and public health is an 
essential one. Furthermore, it is of a 
kind which can be carried out only 
by an international agency. Through 
the co-operation of experts working 
under WHO’s auspices international 
standards for sixteen more biologi- 
cal substances were established in 
1950. These included the newly dis- 
covered hormone ACTH, increas- 
ingly used in the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis. Standards were 
also set for aureomycin and _ter- 
ramycin, two new antibiotics which 
have proved successful where pen- 
icillin has sometimes failed. The 
adoption of such standards makes it 
possible to measure the dosage of 
these biologicals in fixed interna- 
tional units. Thus, besides adding to 
the safety of anyone being treated 
with them, it facilitates research 
work. 

An important step towards improv- 
ing health statistics throughout the 
world was taken by WHO in sponsor- 
ing, at Istanbul, the first Regional 
Conference on Vital and Health 
Statistics. The recommendations of 
this group—calling upon all coun- 
tries to hold national population 
censuses at regular intervals, stress- 
ing the need for co-ordination and 
uniformity in statistical methods, and 
specifically suggesting the organiza- 
tion of training courses for medical 
personnel and all others concerned 
with vital statistics—will undoubt- 
edly go a long way toward remedy- 
ing the present situation in which, 
because of the lack of precise 
statistics, it is often impossible to 
obtain a complete picture of the state 
of health of the people. This lack 
makes it difficult, in turn, to draw 
up effective programs for improving 
health services. 

The basic principle behind services 
such as these, which benefit all states 
—whether or not they are members 
of the organization—is that WHO 
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should increasingly assume the role 
of a great international medium 
through which modern’ medical 
knowledge and skill available in any 
place will be made accessible to all 
other countries intent on developing 
their public-health services. This 
principle, in a more generalized form, 
is the very foundation of the United 
Nation program of technical assist- 
ance for economic development. 
From the point of view of medical 
science it was translated into prac- 
tical terms through a number of 
activities which WHO carried out in 
1950 in different parts of the world. 
Here again a few examples will show 
the kind of work being done: 


® The first International Training 
Centre in modern anaesthesiology 
techniques has opened in Copen- 
hagen for the benefit of WHO medi- 
cal fellows coming from Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Austria, 
and Yugoslavia. 


® Jointly with the Sixth International 
Congress of Paediatrics, WHO spon- 
sored at Geneva an_ international 
seminar which grouped over 1,000 
doctors from all parts of the world. 
Their purpose was to discuss 
problems and suggestions centred 
around the theme of protection of 
child health from the social view- 
point. 


®# An international seminar held in 
Paris under the auspices of the 
French Government and WHO pro- 
vided specialists from eleven Eu- 
ropean countries and the United 
States with a unique opportunity for 
comparing notes on the value of 
penicillin in treating various forms 
of syphilis. 

® Child health was the topic of two 
other international seminars or- 
ganized by WHO in Leyden and 
Stockholm. Scientists from the Scan- 
dinavian countries, France, Belgium, 
and the United States, devoted them- 
selves to the study of metabolism dis- 
orders which still account for a con- 
siderable percentage of infant deaths 
under one year. 


® At Beirut, WHO was co-sponsor of 
the first medical symposium on tropi- 
cal diseases of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean region. Here more than 500 
doctors exchanged information on 
various problems in dealing with 
malaria, typhoid fever, brucellosis, 
bilharziasis, and so forth. 


= In Uganda, one of the most mal- 
arious areas of the African continent, 


the first international conference on 
African malaria was held. 


A Four-Year Plan 


The technical services given by 
WHO through the seminars, confer- 
ences, and study groups which it 
sponsors and through the meetings 
of its various expert committees are 
all integral parts of a four-year plan 
which the wHo Executive Board 
drew up at its last two sessions to 
serve as a framework within which 
the organization, through its regional 
offices, will strengthen public-health 
services everywhere, always adapting 
Operative programs to local needs 
and resources, 

The granting of fellowships also 
plays an essential role in WHO’s effort 
to attain this ultimate objective. Dur- 
ing 1950 about 200 fellowships were 
awarded to some sixteen countries 
throughout the various regions, mak- 
ing it possible for doctors to learn 
modern techniques to apply at home. 
Thus are promoted higher standards 
in professional education and in the 


training of health and auxiliary per- 


sonnel. 

The numerous field activities which 
our organization has either initiated 
or developed during the year under 
review can be touched on only in the 
briefest terms. To mention but a 
few, there are: 


® Intensive malaria-contro| demon- 
strations in Pakistan, India. Thai- 
land, and Afghanistan. 

® International Training Centres for 
tuberculosis-control work in Turkey, 
El Salvador, and India: and a BCG 
laboratory in Mexico, which has been 
set up with help from wHo. 


= Demonstrations in the control of 
venereal diseases and treponamatoses 
with penicillin treatment in many 
parts of the world. 


= Advice given by WHO experts to 
India, Afghanistan, Korea, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, and the Philippines on vari- 
ous subjects relating to the health 
of mothers and children. 


These examples of WHO's contribu- 
tion to the solution of national prob- 
lems in specific fields of public 
health are important not only in 
themselves but also because they 
demonstrate the usefulness of active 
co-operation among the various 
United Nations agencies. In almost 
all the cases mentioned above 
UNICEF and WHO were, and con- 
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tinue to be, active partners. The for- 
mer provides supplies and equipment, 
while the latter is responsible for the 
technical direction of the projects. 
Close co-operation was also con- 
tinued in 1950 with the United Na- 
tions itself and with other specialized 
agencies such as FAO, ILO, and 
UNESCO in all fields of common in- 
terest. 


Technical Assistance 


As the year drew to an end con- 
crete plans were established within 
WHO for the most important of these 
co-operative programs—the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 





nical Assistance tor Economic De- 
velopment. The unanimous adop- 
tion of this program by the United 
Nations, showing the belief of the 
nations in the need for concerted 
international action for the better- 
ment of life, was one of the few 
rays of hope on an otherwise dark 
horizon in 1950. 

Despite the profoundly disturbing 
political events which threaten at the 
close of this year, I nevertheless look 
forward to 1951 with confidence. | 
cannot conceive that the folly and 
despair of the few could prevail 
against the great courage and good- 
will of the many in all countries of 
the world. No government, I believe, 


Developments of 1950 


By DR. EDWARD WARNER 


President of the Council of The International Civil Aviation Organization 


OME six years ago the convention 
on international civil aviation 
was first signed, and in June of 1950 
we marked the fifth anniversary 
of the creation of a body which 
would guide and encourage the de- 


- velopment of international civil avia- 


tion. The International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization’s normal work 
went On as usual; but 1950, like its 
predecessors, brought some novelties. 
The most potent in its future import 
was ICAO’s formal enrollment in the 
United Nations’ technical assistance 
program. Although only one per 
cent of the basic fund was allotted 
to 1cao’s field we have already re- 
ceived requests for aid from more 
than fifteen © countries—requests 
which range from participation in 
comprehensive United Nations mis- 
sions to develop recommendations 
and give advice covering a nation’s 
whole economic fabric to the pro- 
vision of fellowships designed to aid 
in training for the many types of 
specialized skill and knowledge re- 
quired in civil aviation, the provision 
of technical advice in the building of 
airports, the organization of civil 
aviation administrations, and the 
operation of air transportation, to the 
provision of missions to assist in the 
actual giving of training in the re- 
questing countries. 

The large number of requests 
which we have received is significant 
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of the important part which aviation 
can play in those nations which are 
in a particularly good position to 
benefit by further technological de- 
velopment. The very real advantage 
which the airplane has in its ability 
to hurdle national barriers, to cross 
mountain ranges and deserts and 
jungles where the costs and difficul- 
ties of building roads and railways 
would be unsurmountable, has often 
been dramatically shown. The social 
and cultural benefits that come with 
such a revolutionary change in trans- 
portation are as striking as the direct 
economic returns. Icao will, of 
course, do its utmost in 1951 and 
in the coming years to foster this 
development, to make fully available 
to man’s full benefit a large portion 
of the globe on which he lives. 


Standards of Safety 


In another of 1cAo’s fields of in- 
terest, a significant change of em- 
phasis has also taken place. The con- 
vention On international civil aviation 
charges this organization with the 
duty of preparing international stand- 
ards (known as Annexes to the Con- 
vention) of safety and uniformity 
covering the various technical fields 
of flying. In 1950 two more of these 
Annexes were adopted by the ICAO 
Council (air traffic services and 
search and rescue) bringing the in- 


would resort to a solution by force 
which could not but lead to its own 
destruction as well as to that of most 
of humanity, when the choice is open 
for the road indicated by the United 
Nations. 

I am confident that the job carried 
out by wHo in 1950, modest as it 
was, has contributed toward strength- 
ening the forces working for peace 
and prosperity and that, overcoming 
the obstacles which it has faced until 
now, WHO will be able in 1951 and 
the years thereafter to make even 
greater strides towards its ultimate 
objective, which is nothing less than 
“the attainment by all people of the 
highest level of health.” 
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itial list almost to completion. Our 
efforts must now turn to modifying 
and adapting these standards, to 
amending them on the basis of ex- 
perience and of advancing tech- 
nological development. Certain of 
the existing standards will be seri- 
ously affected by the possible intro- 
duction of jet airliners on the world 
airways, and the contracting states 
are now working through Icao, with 
the help of its secretariat, on the 
problems which this change will im- 
pose—problems, for example, of air 
traffic control, of airworthiness, of 
aircraft operation. 

These, of course, are considera- 
tions for the future. For the present, 
we have had heartening proof that 
the work which we are doing is being 
well supported by our 58 member 
nations. As one example, I should 
like to point to the Annex on Facili- 
tation of International Air Transport, 
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which came into force early in 1950 
and is devoted to the reduction of 
the many formalities and the great 
amount of paper work involved in 
transferring passengers and cargo be- 
tween states. A large majority of 
the total number of contracting states 
has put, or is putting, the facilitation 
provisions into effect in their respec- 
tive territories. Statistical determina- 
tion is difficult; but I am quite sure 
that it now takes the average pas- 
senger fully fifty per cent less time 
to go through customs and immigra- 
tion formalities than it would have 
done at the time Icao was born five 
years ago. Many factors may have 
contributed to that notable improve- 
ment, but ICAO’s work on facilitation, 
warmly supported by many govern- 
ments and by the International Air 
Transport Association as the repre- 
sentative of the international airline 
operators has certainly been a major 
one. The same spirit of co-operation 
is evidenced in the technical field; the 
1cao Annexes have been well imple- 
mented, and in only a few cases have 
we been informed of differences be- 
tween national regulations and the 


Annexes. In almost all these cases, 
differences are caused not by a desire 
to disagree, but by extraneous fac- 
tors which must be overcome before 
complete implementation is possible. 


Air Navigation Facilities 


Our program of financing air 
navigation facilities in regions of the 
world where they could not otherwise 
be financed or operated has continu- 
ed during 1950. The second North 
Atlantic ocean weather _ stations 
agreement, based upon experience 
gained since the original agreement 
of 1946, came into effect in January 
with ratification by the required num- 
ber of member states. Five North At- 
lantic nations participate in the 
operation of 25 weather ships, main- 
taining continuous patrol on ten sta- 
tions carefully located to give the 
best possible service to aircraft fly- 
ing the regular trans-Atlantic routes, 
and six more states contribute to- 
wards their cost. A Loran (long 
range air navigation) station in Ice- 
land and meteorological and com- 


The Telecommunication Union 


in 1950 


By LEON MULATIER 


Secretary-General of the International Telecommunication Union 


HE end of 1950 will mark 
the close of the eighty-fifth year 
of existence of the International Tele- 
communication Union, the oldest of 
the international organizations af- 
filiated with the United Nations. It 
came into being in 1865, when the 
International Telegraph Union was 
created in Paris. In 1932, the Tele- 
graph Convention was combined 
with the Radiotelegraph Convention, 
and the Telegraph Union became 
the International Telecommunication 
Union which, in 1947, was attached 
to the United Nations as the special- 
ized agency for telecommunications. 
The purposes of ITU are to main- 
tain and extend international co- 
operation for the improvement and 
rational use of telecommunication 
of all kinds, to promote the develop- 
ment of technical facilities and their 
most efficient operation, and to har- 
monize the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these common ends. 
Armed with a tradition almost a 
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century old, ITU, by the terms of an 
agreement with the United Nations 
signed at Lake Success in August 
1947, became “the specialized agency 
responsible for taking such action 
as may be appropriate under its basic 
instrument for the accomplishment 
of the purposes set forth therein.” 
We might note here that a number of 
members of ITU are not Members 
of the United Nations. 

The Regulations annexed to the 
Telecommunication Convention pre- 
scribe, for telegraphy, telephony, and 
radio, the publication of a whole 
series of service documents indis- 
pensable to the operation of tele- 
communication services run jointly 
by the telecommunication adminis- 
trations and the private operating 
agencies recognized by them. 


Service Documents 


For this purpose, the General Sec- 
retariat centralizes and regroups the 


munications facilities in that country, 
a meteorological station in Green- 
land and a Loran station in the 
Faroes are all financed by a group 
of North Atlantic states, with the 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation administering the schemes and 
providing technical assistance where 
required. Plans are now under con- 
sideration for new construction and 
the replacement of some temporary 
buildings by permanent ones, with 
the cost to be amortized on the 
same basis of general international 
sharing. These arrangements have 
contributed to a very large extent to 
the safety of trans-Atlantic flying. 

Although it was in the North At- 
lantic that the needs for such financ- 
ing were first recognized, it will be 
surprising if the practice so well 
demonstrated there does not spread 
to other parts of the world where 
similar needs exist for the operation 
of air navigation services within the 
territories or states that do not them- 
selves derive benefit from the opera- 
tion to an extent justifying their as- 
sumption of its full cost. 
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information received from all the 
countries in the world and publishes 
it in the form of lists, statistics, 
tables, graphs, a detailed account of 
which would be too long to be given 
here. Two documents are however 
of primary importance—the List of 
Telegraph Offices and the Radio Fre- 
quency List. In 1950, these service 
documents have been published, re- 
published, or reprinted, along with 
a considerable number of supple- 
ments and annexes. The Publishing 
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Section in 1950 had to deal with 
more than 500,000 copies of various 
documents in several languages 
which were dispatched all over the 
world to become working _instru- 
ments in the offices of administra- 
tions and companies or on operators’ 
tables in telegraph offices and in all 
kinds of stations—ship, aircraft, or 
land. 

The Union’s fortnightly notifica- 
tions supply current information to 
administrations and recognized pri- 
vate operating agencies for the opera- 
tion of international telecommunica- 
tions (services opened or eliminated, 
circuits established, temporarily sus- 
pended or re-opened, new rates or 
changes in rates, and so forth). 

From this it can be seen that the 
very existence of the international 
telecommunication services would be 
impossible without the co-ordination 
of such an organization as the Union, 
of which almost all countries in the 
world are members. : 

Another publication, The Tele- 
communication Journal, issued in the 
three working languages of the 
Union, provides administrations and 
the public with information about the 
development of telecommunication 
services and technical progress in 
particular. An editorial committee, 
which has just been set up, is en- 
deavoring to give the Journal an 
ever-increasing topical interest. 


Co-ordinating Research 


Through its three International 
Consultative Committees, for tele- 
graphy (CCIT), telephony (CCIF), 
and radio (CCIR), the Union co- 
ordinates technical research so as to 
improve the efficiency of telecom- 
munications services and to pro- 
mote their widest possible use by the 
public. 

At their Study Group meetings in 
1950, the CCI’s continued the study 
of the questions proposed by the 
preceding plenary assemblies in prep- 
aration for the following ones. In 
addition, CCIR Study Group 11 
(television) held a meeting which 
took the form of visits to the tele- 
vision stations now working or 
planned for the near future in the 
United States, France, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. The 
CCIF, in 1950, printed an up-to- 
date collection—the Yellow Book— 
of all the existing recommendations 
for international telephony, both 
technical and operational. The CCIF 
Laboratory has successfully carried 
out important experiments that give 
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reason for believing that the method 
so far in use for assessing telephone 
transmission quality can be im- 
proved. 

Another permanent organ of the 
Union, the International Frequency 
Registration Board (IFRB) is dealing 
with a problem that has recently 
acquired capital importance — the 
best possible use of the frequency 
spectrum, especially in those parts 
which are essential for international 
communication by radio. 

The Administrative Council of the 
Union has asked the IFRB, with the 
assistance of the members of the 
Union, to prepare the ground for 
the Extraordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference to be held in Gen- 
eva in the autumn of 1951. In par- 
ticular, the IFRB was requested, along 
with all members of the Union, to 
give its active assistance in prepar- 
ing proposals for the Conference, 
with a view to finding methods of 
implementing the entire Atlantic City 
Frequency Allocation Table as soon 
as possible, to satisfy the require- 
ments of such important services as, 
for example, the aeronautical serv- 
ice. 


Administrative Council 


The Administrative Council of the 
Union, which co-ordinates the 
Union’s activities, held its fifth ses- 
sion in 1950. It dealt with the 
problems arising from the postpone- 
ment of the Extraordinary Adminis- 
trative Radio Conference which 
should have met at The Hague in 
1950 to approve the new Internation- 
al Frequency List. This Conference, 
postponed on account of the world 
situation, will open on August 16, 
1951, in Geneva, although the date 
will have to be confirmed by the 
Council at its sixth session. The 
agenda, which is different from that 
of the postponed Conference, has 
been very carefully prepared by the 
Council which, on the lines of the 
resolution adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council in 1950, requested 
the members of the Union to do 
their utmost to make the Conference 
a success. 

On a proposal by the Council, the 
Members of the Union agreed that 
the Administrative Telegraph and 
Telephone Conference should be 
postponed to 1954 and that the 
CCIT Plenary Assembly should be 
deferred to 1953. The Council de- 
precated any interruption in the 
work of the CCIT Study Groups. 


The Council gave much thought 
to the finances of the Union, chief- 
ly because the ceiling for the budget 
(four million Swiss francs) is too 
low for all the permanent organs to 
achieve their full development, and 
hence to accomplish all the multi- 
farious tasks which, according to the 
Convention, ITU is called upon to 
undertake. 

The Council also considered staff 
problems, conferences and meetings 
held under the auspices of the 
Union, relations with the United Na- 
tions and other international organi- 
zations, the interpretation to be given 
to various passages in the Conven- 
tion and Regulations, and, finally, 
the preparation of proposals for 
amendment of the Convention and 
General Regulations. 


In order that the United Nations 
may receive the Union’s budgetary 
estimates in good time, the Council 
decided that instead of meeting in 
the autumn, it would in future meet 
in the spring, and that its next ses- 
sion should begin on April 16, 1951. 


The year 1950 has seen the en- 
try into force of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Regula- 
tions (Paris Revision, 1949), of the 
European Broadcasting Convention 
and the European Radiomaritime 
Convention, signed at Copenhagen 
in 1948. 


It may be of interest to note that 
henceforward the United States of 
America and Canada, which, in 
Paris, signed the Telegraph Regula- 
tions for the first time, will apply 
the general rules observed by tele- 
graph administrations throughout the 
world. 


It will doubtless be remembered 
that a conference had been held in 
Mexico City, in late 1948 and early 
1949, to prepare a world-wide high- 
frequency broadcasting plan. It had 
been unable to arrive at a final 
agreement, and it had been under- 
stood that its work would be con- 
tinued by a conference to be held 
in Florence, Italy. This latter con- 
ference duly met in Florence on 
April 1, 1950, moving to Rapallo 
on May 1. 


In spite of the efforts made by 
delegations during four-and-a-half la- 
borious months, nothing final was 
achieved, and the conference broke 
up without reaching an agreement. 
Nevertheless, an enormous volume 
of technical literature was assem- 
bled, and it is certain that if there 
is any improvement in the interna- 
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tional situation, a new conference— 
and, this time, a successful one— 
will profit by it. 


Successful Conference 


On the other hand, for one failure, 
ITU can point to a success. The 
North American Broadcasting Cen- 
ference, which last year was unable 
to reach an agreement, met again in 
September, October, and November 


of this year, in Washington, and 
this time was successful. 

It is to be hoped that the forth- 
coming Extraordinary Administra- 
tive Radio Conference, to meet in 
1951, will be equally fortunate. 

During 1951 there will also be 
meetings of the CCIR and CCIF 
Plenary Assemblies, while the Ad- 
ministrative Council will be busy pre- 
paring the Plenipotentiary Telecom- 
munications Conference which is to 


A Turning Point 


By DR. JAIME TORRES BODET 


Director-General of the 


United Nations Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural Organization 


HE year 1950, one of the most 

critical since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, and crucial in the 
development of the United Nations 
as a whole, also marked a turning- 
point in the life of UNESCO. The fifth 
session of the General Conference, 
held in Florence from May 22 to 
June 17, was the most important 
meeting held since the foundation of 
our organization. It was attended by 
delegates from 55 member states 
(out of a present total membership 
of 59), against only 28 represented 
at the first session of the General 
Conference in 1946. Moreover, it 
adopted a number of fundamental 
resolutions which not only clarified 
our basic aims but also provided for 
the continuous adjustment of the or- 
ganization’s methods and activities to 
the changing realities of the contem- 
porary world. 

The Florence Conference re-af- 
firmed the thesis that all UNESCO’s 
activities must stress both the princi- 
ples and the implications of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
It postulated a universal outlook 
rooted in the ideas of justice, free- 
dom, and collective security through 
United Nations action. In doing so it 
re-affirmed formally and unequivoc- 
ally an axiom which was implicit in 
our Constitution. 

This _re-affirmation, moreover, 
turned out to be particularly impor- 
tant, since the Executive Board of 
UNESCO was soon afterward—at a 
special session in August—faced with 
the problem of defining the organiza- 
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tion’s attitude toward the defence of 
the Republic of Korea by the United 
Nations. The resolutions of the Flor- 
ence Conference, therefore, provided 
the framework within which the Ex- 
ecutive Board took prompt decisions 
to enable the organization to contri- 
bute to the success of the United Na- 
tions’ action. The Board stressed 
UNESCO’s support for that action, 
took steps to stimulate and develop 
UNESCO’s activities in the field of 
teaching about the principle of col- 
lective security, and approved the 
organization’s participation, in due 
course and within its competence, in 
the educational reconstruction of 
Korea. 


Extraordinary Projects 


Another step which will undoubt- 
edly influence the future develop- 
ment of the organization in the di- 
rection of more effective adjustment 
to the world’s immediate needs was 
also taken at Florence. The Confer- 
ence authorized UNESCO to undertake 
certain extraordinary projects to be 
financed outside the normal budget. 
[he purpose is to try to bridge the 
gap between the increasing demands 
made upon the organization in com- 
pliance with its Constitution and the 
limitations imposed by its normal 
budget. Thanks to the new method 
of covering costs of certain extraor- 
dinary activities by voluntary contri- 
butions from member states and 
from private sources, UNESCO will in 
the future be able to launch a num- 
ber of important special projects. 


During 1951, we shall have brought 
meet in Buenos Aires in 1952. 

It will thus be seen that the 
Union is steadily but unostentatious- 
ly — indeed, with too little self- 
advertisement, according to some 
pursuing its appointed tasks, the im- 
portance of which, for the economic 
lite of nations as also for the cause 
of international understanding, is a 
good deal greater than is commonly 
imagined. 
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to full development our co-operation 
in the United Nations plan for ex- 
panded technical assistance. We put 
our technical assistance program into 
operation on October 1, 1950, when 
we began activities intended to foster 
the economic development of thir- 
teen countries in Africa, Asia, the 
Middle East, and Latin America. Of 
the total of more than $20,000,000 
for the period July 1950 to Decem- 
ber 1951, UNESCO will receive from 
the United Nations some $2,000,000. 
We shall make the best possible use 
of this. Technical assistance is an 
essential part of our task as a spec- 
ialized agency and is already given in 
many forms under our normal pro- 
gram. 


Specific Assistance Tasks 


Our technical assistance activities 
in the period 1951-1952 will include 
a number of specific tasks in which 
our help has already been requested. 
Let me mention a few of the sub- 
jects: fundamental education and 
geological prospecting in Ceylon; the 
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campaign against illiteracy in Indon- 
esia; scientific advice in Iraq, Leban- 
on, and Iran; scientific research 
and professional training for the in- 
dustrial development of Ecuador, 
India, and Mexico; the training of 
teachers in Liberia; the training of 
administrative personnel in Libya. 
Education is UNESCO's basic field. 
And no aspect of this vast field is 
more important than the one which 
we call “fundamental education.” By 
fundamental education we mean the 
struggle not only against ignorance 
itself but also against the causes and 
consequence of ignorance, especially 
when they lie in the field of econo- 
mic and social conditions. We at 
UNESCO believe that if civilization is 
to have practical meaning in our 
time, education must spread far gut 
—both socially and geographically— 
from the élites to the broad masses 
of all peoples on earth; and we believe 
that only better economic and social 
standards can really help to achieve 
this necessary extension of education. 
The pilot project which we have 
been carrying out in the Marbial 
Valley of Haiti is an example of 
what we mean by fundamental edu- 
cation. In an area where poverty, 
malnutrition, wide-spread illness, and 
soil erosion seemed to bar all pro- 
gress, UNESCO experts, with the co- 


operation of the Haitian Government - 


and of FAO and WHO, have achieved 
significant improvements. Not only 
schools but also houses, roads, clin- 
ics, handicraft groups and other cen- 
tres of communal activity have been 
brought into being, in large part 


through the work of the people 
themselves. 

But in Marbial, UNESCO is doing 
much more than helping the inhabi- 
tants of a small valley to raise their 
living standards. It is developing and 
experimenting with new educational 
techniques which can be used to as- 
sist millions of persons in many other 
parts of the world in facing similar 
problems of poverty, illiteracy, mal- 
nutrition, and illness. 

Following a practical experiment 
now launched in Mexico in operat- 
ing a fundamental education training 
and production centre, the Executive 
Board of UNESCO recently gave pre- 
liminary approval to a more ambt- 
tious project which we hope to 
launch by the use of special funds, 
outside our ordinary budget, contri- 
buted either by governments or by 
organizations and private individuals. 
It calls “for considerable expenditure 
to create, over a period of twelve 
years,-a world-wide network of re- 
gional fundamental education train- 
ing and production centres. 

The point of departure of this new 
project is the realization that the 
main obstacles to fundamental edu- 
cation are the lack of suitable educa- 
tional materials and the disproportion 
of the number of teachers, experts, 
and specialists available in relation 
to the immensity of the needs. The 
task to which we set ourselves there- 
fore is threefold: the training of ex- 
perts; the production of the required 
educational materials; and the testing 
by experiment in the field of new 
pedagogical methods and techniques. 


We plan to set up six centres in the 
five areas which most need funda- 
mental education — _ Equatorial 
Africa, Latin America, the Far East, 
India and the Middle East. 

The goal is tor each centre to train 
every year One hundred specialists, 
teachers, and field workers. By the 
end of twelve years, UNESCO hopes 
to have several thousand fully trained 
fundamental education workers avail- 
able for work in the field. One of the 
centres will have a field unit to pro- 
duce educational films, while another 
will provide special research and 
training in the production of radio 
programs. We feel that this project, 
which covers three continents, may 
well prove a dynamic frontal attack 
on illiteracy launched on a world- 
wide scale—an affirmation of man’s 
will to conquer ignorance everywhere. 

During 1950, we have made grati- 
fying progress in all the fields of ac- 
tivity assigned to us by our Consti- 
tution. But, at the start UNESCO's 
sixth year of life, I consider it indis- 
pensable to stress the great and ever- 
growing influence which the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights is 
exercising on all of our continuing as 
well as new projects. We have work- 
ed and shall continue to work to 
achieve positive results in the various 
aspects pf education, science, and 
culture. Yet both in these ordinary 
activities and in our extraordinary 
programs of technical assistance and 
fundamental education, the larger 
and the higher purpose we serve is 
world progress and solidarity through 
the realization of the basic rights of 
man. 
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Economic Co-operation Urgent 


By CAMILLE GUTT 


Managing Director of the International Monetary Fund 


the crisis atmosphere of Decem- 
ber 1950, it hardly seems ap- 
propriate to attempt a matter-of- 
fact recital of the recent activi- 
ties of the International Monetary 
Fund, with a _ paragraph or 
two of modest optimism about 1951. 
There is no ignoring our present dan- 
ger, and most thoughts are not of the 
past, but the immediate and more 
distant future. 
The urgency of closer, more effec- 


tive economic co-operation has never 
been more clear, Plans for mutual aid 
against aggression have progressed a 
long way during the last twelve 
months, and we have seen proposals 
for exchange of military equipment 
supplemented now, for example, with 
international programs for the alloca- 
tion in foreign trade of scarce raw 
materials. A great many other forms 
of joint economic action may have 
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to be undertaken to strengthen our 
national economies for the heavy re- 
armament tasks ahead. 


A Changing Pattern 


All these preparations inevitably 
will have profound effects within the 
sphere of interest of the International 
Monetary Fund, and, conversely, it 
is to be expected that the Fund it- 
self may play a part in the changing 
patterns of economic co-operation. 
While the health and soundness of 
national monetary systems and inter- 
national payments have been major 
peace-time objectives, it becomes 
even more essential for governments 
associated in a great effort to mobil- 
ize their economies against attack. 

The organization of international 
defence will entail a multitude of in- 
tricate financial and monetary prob- 
lems, since the manpower and 
resources of many countries will 
have to be meshed not only to obtain 
maximum production, but with an 
eye to the inflationary consequences 
in each, and with some regard to an 
equitable sharing of economic bur- 
dens. 

From the first, the Fund has been 
concerned with the inflationary im- 
plications of large-scale defence 
spending. Its last annual report, writ- 
ten even before the Korean conflict, 
emphasized to Member governments 
the need for selecting suitable 
counter-measures in the fields of 
bank credit and investment, and gov- 
ernment budgeting and taxation. I 
placed further emphasis on this in 


transmitting the report to the Fund’s 
Board of Governors at their meeting 
in Paris last September. 

At that time I said, and I repeat 
it now, that the Fund should help 
its members in their efforts to or- 
ganize financial cohesion so that a 
strong and durable peace may be 
achieved. The executive board and 
staff are experienced in the analysis 
of the members’ fiscal and monetary 
problems, and should be able to help 
them agree upon appropriate meas- 
ures in the period ahead. 

I referred to the paradox of a 
little good following from evil in 
mentioning recent advances in eco- 
nomic co-operation. Another such 
phenomenon has been the current 
disappearance, partly as a result of 
United States military expenditures, 
of the post-war deficit of the rest of 
the world with the United States. 


Exchange Restrictions 


To the Fund, this has suggested 
possibilities for progressive relaxa- 
tion of the exchange restrictions still 
impeding the circulation of interna- 
tional trade. Many of these controls, 
particularly those of a discriminatory 
nature, resulted from the unusual 
dependence on imports from the 
United States. These trends have to 
a considerable extent been reversed, 
at least for the present, as European 
recovery has progressed, and as the 
United States has assumed the role 
of a heavy buyer in foreign markets. 

These views have been emphasized 
to the members in recent Fund 


The Universal Postal Union in 1950 


By DR. FRITZ HESS 


Director of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union 


HE Universal Postal Union con- 

tinued to fulfil its assigned tasks 
during 1950 — quietly, but none the 
less effectively. Among the year’s 
events should be mentioned, first, 
the annual session of the Executive 
and Liaison Committee, composed of 
nineteen states members elected by 
the Universal Postal Congress held 
in Paris in 1947. 

The meeting, which took place 
at Montreux from May 15 to May 
26, took up an important agenda, 
comprising 48 items which were dis- 
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cussed during fourteen meetings. 
Several of the questions bore on 
the relationship between upu and 
the United Nations. The Committee 
discussed and approved reports by 
UPU observers on meetings of Unit- 
ed Nations Councils and commis- 
sions. Most questions relating to the 
United Nations are, however, still 
being debated by that organization. 
Thus, upu will not be able to ex- 
amine them definitively until Unit- 
ed Nations debates have been con- 
cluded. 


consultations. The Fund will con- 
tinue to encourage its members to 
relinquish such restrictions, wher- 
ever possible, in order that the re- 
vitalizing influence of more abundant 
dollars may be felt as widely as pos- 
sible in international trade and pay- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, there has been in- 
creasing public speculation about the 
possibility of further use of the 
Fund’s resources. The policies on 
exchange transactions incorporated 
in the Articles of Agreement have 
dictated conservation of the Fund’s 
convertible currencies. Moreover, 
the Fund decided, in April 1948, 
that countries participating in the 
Marshall Aid Program for European 
recovery should not seek to purchase 
United States dollars from its hold- 
ings, unless in exceptional or unfore- 
seen circumstances. This explains 
why total currency sales remained at 
the equivalent of $U. S. 777,283,- 
000 through 1950, when repurchases 
were increased to $U. S. 33,000,- 
000. 

The end of the four-year sched- 
uled Marshall Plan may tend to in- 
crease the Fund’s financial opera- 


tions. If there should be a clearing 


in the political weather, and con- 
tinued improvement in the members’ 
payments positions, such a tendency 
might be strengthened, and _ the 
Fund’s resources more frequently 
used in future to help the members 
meet their short-term payments de- 
ficits while proceeding with a reduc- 
tion of exchange restrictions. 
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The question of air mail was of 
great importance during the Mon- 
treux discussions. UPU’s main ob- 
jective in this field is to bring about 
a reduction in the rates paid to com- 
mercial aviation companies. To this 
end, UPU met on numerous occa- 
sions with the International Air 
Transport Association and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. 
A first result was gained: reduction 
in rates for mail other than letters 
and postal cards, parcel post, and 
newspapers. As for letters and postal 
cards — the question of greatest 
importance to those using the mails 
—the commercial aviation companies 
are not, unfortunately, in a position 
to reduce their present transport 
charges. To study this important is- 
sue and discuss the viewpoints of 
the postoffices and the companies, 
the Committee therefore decided to 
call a joint international conference 
at Cairo, in January 1951. 

The Committee also discussed an 
editorial project, the revision of the 
Universal Postal Convention and its 
Regulations. This project was pre- 
sented by a sub-committee appointed 
for the purpose. After intensive de- 
bate, the Committee decided to pre- 
sent the sub-committee’s proposals 
as its own to the Universal Postal 
Congress planned for 1952. 


Parcel Post 


_ In order to simplify exchange of 
international parcel post, which 
would enable more postal adminis- 
trations to take part in this service, 
the Committee created a sub-com- 
mittee to study and make proposals 
on possible revision of the Paris Ar- 
rangement of 1947 on parcel post. 

In addition, the Committee took 
up various requests, suggestions, and 
proposals made by member admin- 
istrations, concerning questions of de- 
tail. Finally, it discussed many other 
issues of purely internal nature. For 
example, it requested the Interna- 
tional Bureau to initiate, in co-op- 
eration with certain member admin- 
istrations, the publication of bro- 
chures on technical postal subjects; 
to prepare a general catalogue of 
all documentation on postal subjects, 
both those the Bureau has and those 
it may receive in future; to develop 
its film library in collaboration with 
a sub-committee established for that 
purpose; and to modernize its of- 
ficial organ, L’Union Postale, in its 
physical appearance as well as its 
content. 
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The important and delicate prob- 
lem of payment for transit of inter- 
national mail, which has been raised 
at every UPU Congress without find- 
ing a solution satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, was taken up once again in 
1950. The working party on transit 
established by the Technical Tran- 
sit Committee at its Interlaken ses- 
sion in 1949 held a meeting at Axen- 
stein, in Switzerland, from Septem- 
ber 25 to September 29. This work- 
ing party, composed of the Presi- 
dent and the three Vice-Presidents 
of the Technical Transit Committee 
(the representatives of the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal) studied in detail all 
the complementary data furnished 
by UpPU’s member administrations, 
to prepare for the next session of 
the Technical Transit Committee, 
scheduled to take place in Switzer- 
land in June 1951. 

Aside from its special activities, 
upuU has, through its International 


Bureau, continued its efforts to facil- 
itate and develop as far as possible 
international postal services. These 
services now include correspondence, 
insured letters and parcels, parcel 
post, money orders, cash-on-delivery 
articles, collection orders, and sub- 
scriptions to newspapers and peri- 
odicals. Moreover, UpU has taken 
charge of international reply cou- 
pons, postal cartes d’identité, and 
post-office travellers’ checks. To en- 
sure the proper functioning of all its 
services, the International Bureau 
publishes, for most of them, detailed 
information bulletins, kept complete- 
ly up-to-date by circulars, bulletins 
of correction, and so forth, which 
are sent to all member administra- 
tions. All these activities are part of 
the Bureau’s normal work. In this 
way, the International Bureau is in 
constant contact with the adminis- 
trations, to which it furnishes, in 
addition, any other information re- 
quested. 


The War Against Hunger 


By NORRIS E. DODD 
Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 


HE Food and Agriculture Or- 

ganization celebrated its fifth an- 
niversary last November amidst prep- 
arations for removal of headquarters 
from its temporary seat in Washing- 
ton to its permanent site at Rome. 

At this point in our history it 
seems opportune to glance back 
briefly to the beginning of FAO and 
to take note of its future direction, 
before reviewing the past year’s work 
and indicating prospects in the im- 
mediate foreground. 

The conditions that called forth 
the organization of FAO still exist. 
Too little food is produced and dis- 
tributed to feed a hungry world. 
About a third of the world’s people 
enjoy a health diet. The remaining 
two thirds are under-nourished, many 
at the starvation level. Yet we possess 
knowledge of science and technology 
that could be used to feed and clothe 
all the people in the world. 

Through technical assistance, the 
66 member nations of FAO are or- 
ganized to bring about more efficient 
use of land, to maintain and increase 
the productivity of soils now in cul- 
tivation, to restore to maximum 
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production land that has been badly 
mismanaged, and to introduce better 
seeds, equipment, and methods so 
that farmers can produce far more 
in a day’s work than they can now. 

In many parts of the world, land 
reform is needed before technical 
assistance can be made to work. 
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Where farmers have only a tiny bit 
of land to work and must pay an 
exorbitant share to landlords, where 
usurious rates of interest are charged 
for credit, and high taxes are levied 
against agricultural producers, tech- 
nical progress is impossible. Usually 
these conditions are associated with 
inadequate government services for 
agriculture. 

Again, expanded production is dis- 
couraged by violent price fluctua- 
tions requiring organization of or- 
derly world trade arrangements. 


Hand in hand with organized effort 
for a direct attack on food and agri- 
cultural problems, associated services 
are required, Farmers need _ better 
health and _ educational facilities, 
quickened industrial expansion, and 
sound farm credit to provide a basis 
for efficient productions. FAO is but 
a link in a chain forged by the 
participating countries through the 
other specialized agencies and the 
United Nations itself, which are or- 
ganized to provide these services. To- 
gether they afford the best hope for 
improvement in the lot of people 
that the world has ever seen. 


Growth of Organization 


Evidence of faith in our objectives 
is attested by the growth of our or- 
ganization. Beginning with 44 mem- 
ber nations in 1945, FAO at the end 
of 1950 had increased its member- 
ship to 66. Every country, member 
and non-member alike, has been 
helped by our activity in assisting 
nations to produce more food. But 
what we have done is only a begin- 
ning. FAO has decades of successful, 
worthwhile work ahead of it. We 
shall wage a world war against hun- 
ger so that the people on the land 
may produce all the good things that 
the earth is capable of giving us. 
By our combined effort we shall find 
a way to make these good things 
available to the people who need 
them. 

Our review of the world food 
situation for 1949-50 indicates that 
the past year was a fairly good one. 
Consumers in about half the coun- 
tries in the world had access to more 
food than they had in the previous 
year. In nearly all the remaining 
countries available food supplies 
were about equal in both years. What 
the situation adds up to is that the 
people of the world are getting about 
as much food as they have had in 
recent years. This is a little more 
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than they had had in the immedi- 
ately preceding year and, in most 
areas, in any year since 1940. 

Most of the people in the under- 
fed, under-developed countries are 
farmers. Obviously, one of FAO's 
main jobs is to help these farmers 
to become more efficient producers. 
It is more than coincidence that 
bumper crops are harvested in the 
developed countries. Agricultural 
yields have steadily increased through 
the years in these countries. This has 
resulted from the application of sci- 
entific research in agriculture. If an 
equal amount of agricultural skill 
could be applied to the under-de- 
veloped countries, similar improve- 
ments could be confidently expected 
there. 


Technical Assistance 


Undoubtedly the most important 
FAO development of the past year was 
the inauguration of the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program. For 
the first time in history, international 
agencies have been given means to 
promote a really significant improve- 
ment in the well-being of countries 
most in need of such improvement. 

As of December 1, FAO received 
requests for technical assistance un- 
der the Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program from 34 countries and 
we have signed agreements with six- 
teen countries. Arrangements have 
been made to ensure against serious 
interruption of the program during 
the removal of FAO headquarters to 
Rome. We expect to have several 
teams in the field during the period, 
so that the work at that time will be 
largely decentralized. 

Final arrangements for the re- 
moval of FAO headquarters from 
Washington to Rome were approved 
at the special session of the Con- 
ference in Washington, November 3 
to November 11. The Conference 
authorized the Director-General to 
set up a fund providing for the costs 
of the removal. Arrangements have 
been made for a loan of $800,000 
from the United Nations to cover a 
substantial part of the removal costs. 
The staff and equipment will be 
transferred in four separate groups 
with sailings scheduled to begin in 
February. Headquarters will be 
established at Rome as of May l. 
1951. 

After the removal, a North Amer- 
ican regional office will be set up in 
Washington to serve Canada and the 


United States. The European re- 
gional office will be discontinued, 
service to the European countries 
being provided through headquarters. 
Small regional offices will be esta- 
blished at three or four points in 
Latin America. The Conterence left 
the decision on their location to the 
Director-General. 

The Conference elected five coun- 
tries to membership in FAO, These 
are the State of Cambodia, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
Spain, and the State of Viet Nam, 
bringing the membership to 66, con- 
sidering the withdrawals of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. 

One of the more important actions 
of the Conference was that of con- 
tinuing the FAO Committee on 
Commodity Problems and broaden- 
ing its terms of reference. It may, 
under the new terms of reference, 
consider surplus agricultural com- 
modities problems arising from any 
cause, whereas formerly it was 
limited to those arising from incon- 
vertibility of exchange. 


A resolution of the Conference 


took note of the discussion in the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations on land tenure problems. The 
resolution pledged FAO’s co-operation 
with the United Nations in prepar- 
ing an analysis of the situation. 

The next regular session of the 
Conference and its first bienniel ses- 
sion, will be held in Rome next No- 
vember. 
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The Children’s Fund Goes Forward 


By MAURICE PATE 


Executive Director, United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


HE United Nations International 

Children’s Emergency Fund has 
reached the end of another full 
year of work for the children of 
the world. It has been a year of 
progress and one which saw a shift 
in the major emphasis of the Fund’s 
operations from aid for feeding and 
medical programs in Europe where 
by and large conditions were gen- 
erally improved, to long-range assist- 
ance for Asian and Latin American 
governments in their own efforts to 
improve their maternal and child 
health and welfare. 

Although most European opera- 
tions were drawing to a close by the 
end of the year, the Fund was still 
aiding feeding programs of an emer- 
gency nature in Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. Over two million children 
continue to receive supplementary 
food in these undertakings. Likewise, 
in the Middle East, 400,000 children 
and mothers among the Palestinian 
refugees receive needed nourishment. 

Thus UNICEF has continued to ob- 
serve the double task entrusted to it 
by the General Assembly in Decem- 
ber 1946—first, to meet the emer- 
gency needs of children in the war- 
torn countries, and then to serve 
child-health purposes generally. It is 
under the latter directive that we 
have expanded in 1950 our assist- 
ance to programs of long-range 
significance in Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica and the Middle East. 


Operations in Asia 


We are now helping in Afghani- 
stan, Burma, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and the United Kingdom 
territories of Brunei, Hong Kong, 
Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak and 
Singapore. UNICEF is also assisting 
programs in Japan and has made a 
new allocation of $500,000 for 
Korea to replace a previous alloca- 
tion intended for general maternal 
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and child-health projects, but used 
instead for emergency relief sup- 
plies. 

These Asian operations stress the 
strengthening and expansion of each 
country’s own maternal and _ child- 
health services. Particular attention 
is being given to control of the com- 
municable diseases which have raised 
mortality rates among children to 
such high levels and brought misery 
and suffering to millions who  sur- 
vive. Included is the thorough-going 
campaign against the crippling dis- 
ease of yaws in Indonesia and Thai- 
land, for which the Fund supplies 
equipment and penicillin. Equipment 
and supplies for rural health centres, 
clinics, children’s hospitals and 
wards, training of local child-care 
personnel are needed. Their pro- 
vision 1s an example of UNICEF's 
long-range policy in the Asian coun- 
tries. Help is also needed in train- 
ing men and women for the work in 
the towns and villages, as well as for 
experts. UNICEF is giving its assist- 
ance for both purposes. 


An outstanding example of UNICEI 
assistance is the aid being given India 
for the development of an antibiotics 
plant in the Bombay area, to be the 
first of its kind in South East Asia. 
This plant will cost the equivalent 
several million dollars, toward which 
UNICEF will contribute $850,000 for 
necessary imported supplies and 
equipment, and the Indian Govern- 
ment the remainder. WHO is to pro- 
vide the necessary technical assist- 
ance, at a cost of $350,000 to be 
provided from Technical Assistance 
funds. In addition to supplying drugs 
for India’s needs the plant will serve 
as a study centre for all of South 
East Asia. 


In Latin America 
In Latin America, too, the UNICEF- 


assisted projects begun in 1950 
are of a long-term character. They 
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include an anti-yaws campaign in 
Haiti, a mass BCG anti-tuberculosis 
campaign in Ecuador, and develop- 
ment of a BCG laboratory in Mexico 
City to serve the Latin American 
area. All Central American coun- 
tries are participating in nutrition 
demonstrations and __ insect-control 
programs. For the first UNICEF sup- 
plies milk and protective foods, and 
for the second DDT and spraying 
equipment. The four northeastern 
states of Brazil have begun com- 
munity maternal and child-health 
services with the aid of the Fund. 
Work also has begun on various 
child-health undertakings in Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Peru, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 


Middle East Programs 


In the Middle East, besides the aid 
for the Arab refugees in the Pal- 
estine area, help is also being given 
to several countries for their own 
children. Israel is receiving help in 
food supplies to meet a situation 
brought about by heavy immigration. 
It is also being helped along with 
Syria in carrying out BCG vaccina- 
tion. Iraq is receiving aid for a 
bejel-control campaign. 

One of the year’s most noteworthy 
accomplishments was the great num- 
ber of children tested and vaccinated 
in the world-wide activities of the 
BCG anti-tuberculosis campaign 
which UNICEF helps to finance. The 
number of children vaccinated in 22 
countries in this unprecedented un- 
dertaking has now passed 11,000,- 
000. As work goes forward in Asia 
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Arab Refugees, i in United 
Aid in Major Arclpo 


HE valley of the Jordan River around the modern town Ho the 

of Jericho contained many Arab refugees, a concern ll thoug 
of the United Nations for several years. To furnish some of th 
of these with useful employment the United Nations Relief Gn who 
and Works Agency for Palestinian Refugees in the Near in yn, was 
East arranged with the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem and the Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for them to work in a major arch- 
eological project: the excavation of the Biblical city of 
Jericho. 

The refugees employed were each given about two weeks 
of work. Most of them were skilled workmen, rather than 
unskilled laborers. Out of 132 men made the subject of a 
detailed study, 104 were former landowners, many of them 
farmers. Four had owned their own businesses, and one, 
an orange grove. Some had been salesmen, one, a locomo- 
tive engineer, and one, a fireman. 

“We would be glad at any time to work again with such 
groups as these Arab refugees,” stated the director of the 
Jericho project. 

The archeological finds proved of the greatest interest. 
Oldest of the buildings excavated was a Hellenistic fortress: 


ABOVE, LEFT: workmen excavate a great facade 
consisting of 50 statuary niches, each a yard wide. 
BELOW, LEFT: close-up of a niche. The statues 
surrounded an open theatre and a terraced garden. 


BELOW: the excavations of the ancient church at Nitla, showinfe mos 
idea of its size may be gained by comparison withhe work 
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utd Nations Project, 
clpological Finds 


I 
| 
of the logs used in the bonding courses were still in 
ll though they were laid over 2,100 years ago. The 
of the fortress had been levelled off by Herod the 
Gr who erected a cut stone building upon it. This, 
in gn, was replaced by a large concrete structure which 
becge part of the civic centre of the city during New 
Tegnent times. Other buildings including an open-air 
» and a sunken garden seem duplicates in style of 
5 structures built along the Tiber in the rule of 
ius Caesar. 
ibther major discovery—at Nitla, on the plain south- 








east Jericho—was a church whose architecture revealed 
suctisive changes from the fourth to the tenth centuries. 


2 time it had incorporated a monastery, one of the 
eighen in the Jericho district. 


‘We Arab refugees were so appreciative of this oppor- 
tun) to earn a little money and they applied themselves 
so #Justriously that we were able to conduct a major 
excfation,” said Prof. James L. Kelso, of the American 
Schl of Oriental Research. “The workmen asked us to 
conjy their appreciation to all persons connected with the 
Uni Nations relief projects.” 

























ABOVE, RIGHT: workmen excavate the Hellenistic 
fortress reconstructed by Herod. MIDDLE: basket 
| carriers formed a continuous procession, carrying 


theatre and terraced gardens at Jericho. 


showin@e mosaic floor. This was, probably, one of the chapels. An 


on withhe workman, partly seen at extreme top left corner. 












away excavated sand. BOTTOM: the floor of the 


and Latin America the number will 
continue to grow. This campaign has 
been a joint undertaking of the 
Scandinavian Red Cross societies and 
UNICEF, and the governments of the 
assisted countries. The World Health 
Organization in the future is to as- 
sume the technical responsibility in 
BCG campaigns on an international 
scale. 

Among other 1950 activities of 
UNICEF, one of the most important, 
from a long-range standpoint, was 
the provision of milk conservation 
equipment to a number of European 
countries. Manufactured equipment 
needed for milk drying, pasteurizat- 
ion and bottling, when not available 
locally, has been supplied by the 
Fund. In such programs, the remain- 
ing equipment and the necessary 
labor are provided by the assisted 
country. In this way safe and whole- 
some milk is to be supplied regularly 
for some 4,000,000 children. A sim- 
ilar project is to be aided in Chile. 

UNICEF also provided substantial 
amounts of cotton, wool and leather 
to countries. They, in turn, assumed 
the cost of manufacturing the raw 
materials into clothing and footwear 
for free distribution to needy chil- 
dren. In this way, over the last two 
years, an estimated 5,000,000 chil- 
dren have received one or more ar- 
ticles of clothing and/or a pair of 
shoes, 

Continuation of UNICEF was as- 
sured by action of the General As- 
sembly on December 1, which reso- 
lution continued the Fund, under a 
new Executive Board, for another 
three years. This action was taken 
almost four years to the day after 
that body, by Resolution 57(1), had 
brought the Fund into existence. 


New Contributions 


With the support of governments 
and peoples all over the world, the 
Fund has received the equivalent of 
approximately $152,000,000 since its 
inception. Several new contributions 
in the latter part of 1950 brought 
the number of contributing govern- 
ments to 48. Many of these govern- 
ments have contributed for a third 
and fourth time, and, in several in- 
stances, support is pledged over the 
coming three years. Campaigns of 
the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren now closing in Australia and 
New Zealand, the second for both 
countries, have raised nearly $1,000.- 
000. Earlier in the year a Canadian 
campaign brought in more than 
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A New Year Message 


From the Secretary-General 


By TRYGVE LIE 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 


HE New Year is traditionally a 

time when people make resolu- 
tions. This New Year, I think, is a 
time above all for resolution — reso- 
lution to hold fast to the faith of the 
United Nations. 

The foremost articles of that faith 
are: 

First, to continue working in every 
possible way for the peaceful settle- 
ment of all international disputes, 
especially those that are creating to- 
day the gravest danger of another 
world war: 

Second, to act firmly against 
armed aggression in all circum- 
stances, including the use of armed 
force where this is necessary for the 


collective defense of the United Na- 
tions; 

Third, to make increased efforts to 
speed up, by peaceful means, the 
liberation from fear and poverty of 
two-thirds of the human race and to 
create, in the process, better condi- 
tions of life for all peoples; 

These are the right principles to 
guide our conduct now, as always. 

No one can foresee how long the 
dark and dangerous days through 
which we are moving will continue. 
But whatever trials may lie ahead of 
us, we can be sure that the United 
Nations goal of a peaceful world will 
in the end prevail, provided the peo- 
ples remain loyal to the Charter and 
the Organization. 





Experts Conclude 
Meeting on Road Signs 


A group of six international ex- 
perts in road traffic questions have 
concluded a series of meetings de- 
voted to the task of devising a single 
world-wide system of road signs and 
signals to replace the two main sys- 
tems—the international or European 
system, and the American system— 
now in use. 

The group of experts from Tur- 
key, India, Southern Rhodesia, 
France, Chile, and the United States 
was named by the Secretary-General 
at the request of the United Nations 
Transport and Communications 
Commission, with the job of study- 
ing the problem of road signs and 





$330,000. Substantial sums were 
also raised in Belgium, Italy, Switzer- 
land and the United States. 

We in UNICEF are grateful for the 
confidence shown by this continued 
support of the governments, as well 
as by the support given by millions 
of individuals throughout the world. 
We trust that in 1951 that support 
will be carried forward to enable the 
Fund’s truly international work to 
reach new levels of effectiveness. 


signals, and to prepare a dratt con- 
vention incorporating a single world- 
wide system. 

In their progress report which will 
be transmitted to the fifth session 
of the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission, the experts recog- 
nized the necessity of unifying the 
road signals and signs on a world- 
wide basis, but at the same time also 
realized the difficulties involved in 
implementing any decision on an in- 
ternational scale. 

The European and American sys- 
tems, the report pointed out, have 
been developed after long experience 
and research and any change would 
raise the problem of financial invest- 
ment and re-education of the people 
accustomed to the systems in force. 
It was therefore agreed that the pro- 
cess of the change had to be grad- 
ual. 

The expert group considered that 
the uniform system of road signs 
should contain three categories: dan- 
ger signs, regulatory signs giving def- 
inite instructions, and guide or infor- 
mative signs. 

The group recommended in its re- 
port that its second session be held 
toward the beginning of the sum- 
mer of 1951, in Geneva. 
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Assembly Condemns Radio Jamming 





Broadcast Interference A Denial of Freedom to Be Informed 


NTERFERENCE in the reception 

of foreign broadcasts was con- 
demned as a denial of the right of 
all persons to be fully informed in a 
draft resolution adopted by the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee on November 18. The 
resolution, approved by a vote of 39 
to 5, also asked all governments to 
broadcast all facts truly and objec- 
tively—especially about the United 
Nations—and to facilitate the trans- 
mission of the official United Na- 
tions broadcasts. 

The question of radio interference 
was first discussed by the Sub-Com- 
mission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press during its fourth 
session in May, 1950. The draft 
resolution adopted by the Sub-Com- 
mission condemned the U.S.S.R. for 
“deliberately interfering with the 
reception by the people of the 
U.S.S.R. of certain radio signals 
originating beyond the territory of 
the U.S.S.R.” 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, after eliminating the reference 
to the U.S.S.R., forwarded the reso- 
lution to the General Assembly. The 
revised resolution was introduced in 
the Third Committee by Chile. 

After Egypt had indicated its sup- 
port of the draft resolution, Mrs. 
Edith S. Sampson, of the United 
States, charged that the U.S.S.R. had 
interfered with the reception of for- 
eign Russian language broadcasts 
since February, 1948. For that pur- 
pose, she said, the U.S.S.R. had 
erected a far-flung network of trans- 
mitters—estimated at over 1000— 
to black out all foreign broadcasts 
beamed to the Soviet Union. In 
April 1949, the U.S.S.R. had ex- 
tended its jamming attempts to broad- 
casts directed not alone to the 
U.S.S.R. but also to Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. Apparently, she said, the 
U.S.S.R. had now taken upon itself 
the right to determine what people 
even in those countries should hear 
from abroad. She emphasized that the 
jamming operation was more costly 
than the entire international broad- 
casting system of the United States. 

These jamming activities, she con- 
tinued, were also a clear violation of 
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the Cairo and Atlantic City Interna- 
tional Radio Conventions, ratified by 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

Mrs. Sampson then: declared that 
the United States had protested 
against the interference to the 
U.S.S.R. and had notified the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union. 
She reminded the committee that the 
U.S.S.R. was broadcasting to foreign 
countries On an extensive scale. No- 
body denied to the U.S.S.R. the right 
to beam broadcasts to other coun- 
tries, or the right of the people to 
listen to them even if they attacked 
the regime of the countries con- 
cerned. In the United States, Radio 
Moscow was freely received and the 
times and wavelengths of the pro- 
grams were regularly published in 
the New York Times. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had stated that the 
Soviet regime jammed broadcasts in 
order to protect the broadcaster from 
the antagonism of the Russian peo- 
ple. Actually, Mrs. Sampson con- 
tinued, the radio could easily be 
stopped, by simply turning it off. 


U.S.S.R. Position 


The U.S.S.R. believed that the real 
purpose of the item before the Com- 
mittee was to secure United Nations 
support for the “psychological war” 
the United States was waging against 
the national liberation movements in 
Asia, the people’s democracies, the 
U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic 
of China, declared A. A. Roshchin, 
of the U.S.S.R. The military circles 
of the United States and the United 
Kingdom supplemented their rearma- 
ment programs by an intense psy- 
chological campaign against the peo- 
ples of the U.S.S.R. They recognized 
the part radio might play in that con- 
nection and assigned their war prop- 
aganda to the “Voice of America” 
and the British Broadcasting Corp- 
oration. These broadcasts to U.S.S.R. 
listeners were lying and slanderous. 
All nations, Mr. Roshchin insisted, 
must seek to protect their people 
against the harmful effects of war 
propaganda. By invoking the princi- 
ples of freedom of information, these 
governments desired to have the 
General Assembly put the stamp of 


legality on their criminal acts. Mr. 
Roshchin then outlined the principles 
favored by the U.S.S.R. to ensure 
the dissemination of true and objec- 
tive information. These were: first, 
the spread of all true and impartial 
information designed to strengthen 
peace; second, to promote the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution relative to 
measures to be taken against prop- 
aganda for, and the inciter to a new 
war; third, to promote friendly rela- 
tions between states, on the basis of 
respect for the independence and 
equality of all sovereign — states; 
fourth, to combat all propaganda in 
favor of nazi or fascist views, in 
whatever form, as well as racist prop- 
aganda, national discrimination, hate 
and scorn. 


British Viewpoint 


Lord MacDonald, of the United 
Kindom, noted that the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. had admitted 
that his country jammed radio signals 
because sometimes the speaker did 
not please the Soviet Union or some- 
times because the Soviet Union did 
not consider the broadcasts in line 
with the truth. Yet, Lord MacDonald 
emphasized, every listener could 
judge the value of the program he 
heard and if he disliked the program, 
could turn it off. 

The argument that psychological 
war had been launched against the 
U.S.S.R., Lord MacDonald said, did 
not apply to the United Kingdom, 
since its radio broadcasts merely 
tried to make the truth known to 
the people of the Soviet Union, which 
was precisely the reason why the 
U.S.S.R. opposed the free dissemina- 
tion of information. He concluded 
that the Soviet Union wished to keep 
its people in ignorance of the truth. 

Jerzy Michalowski, of Poland, re- 
called that the question of jamming 
had been raised in the General As- 
sembly in connection with the ques- 
tion of freedom of information. It 
was therefore linked in the minds of 
those who had raised it with Ar- 
ticle 14 of the draft covenant on hu- 
man rights. But the question at issue 
was psychological warfare carried on 
by the radio stations of the Voice of 
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America, the B.B.C., Radio Free Eu- 
rope, Paris and Madrid. Instead of 
its constructive role of disseminating 
true and impartial information, radio 
was being used to spread lies and 
slander, to encourage espionage and 
sabotage, and to incite to war. There- 
fore, it had become, like atomic 
energy, a scourge of mankind. Each 
country had therefore the sovereign 
right to defend itself against this 
form of aggression, just as it had 
the right to prevent opium smug- 
gling, the sale of pornographic 
literature, or the traffic in persons. 
To drag the United Nations in as a 
defender of such radio broadcasts 
was one of the most cynical acts ever 
recorded in the annals of interna- 
tional relations. 

Mr. Michalowski stated that if 
there were an international law of 
defamation, such lies would be 
punished. There remained only Ar- 
ticle 14 of the draft human rights 
covenant. Although the wording was 
superficial and inadequate, it never- 
theless sufficed to justify the rejec- 
tion of the draft resolution under 
consideration. 


Lebanese Statement 


Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, 
rejected the point of view of the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland, which at- 
tempted, he said, to exalt a repre- 
hensible practice into principle, and, 
in order to do so, had invoked the 
name of freedom. Although in the 
Sub-Commission of Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press he him- 
self had proposed the deletion of the 
direct reference to the U.S.S.R.—as 
this country was not represented— 
nevertheless he could not agree that 
psychological warfare should be pro- 
scribed. He felt that psychological 
war was desirable, since the world 
would approach its ideal of peace 
when it no longer had to fear 
armed conflict and when differences 
would give rise only to psychological 
wars. He was not in a position to 
say whether the Voice of America 
based its broadcasts on lies, but, even 
should that be so, the people had an 
inalienable right to hear lies and 
judge them. Mr. Azkoul could see 
no danger if the broadcast really 
gave a false picture of the situation 
in the U.S.S.R., because that would 
be the best means of persuading the 
Soviet people that the Westerners 
were lying. The listeners in the coun- 
try could check the authenticity of 
the broadcasts or the state itself 
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could explain the facts to the citi- 
zen. Mr. Azkoul felt that the 
U.S.S.R. did not have to fear that 
the Soviet people would come to be- 
lieve that they are living under con- 
ditions under which they were not 
actually living. He then recalled the 
example of the Catholic Church 
which provided its believers with a 
list of books they should not read 
instead of destroying or burning such 
books. The state should therefore 
tell its citizens that they should not 
listen to certain broadcasts, but to 
prevent them from listening was a 
method contrary to the Charter and 
to human rights. Information was 
composed of facts accompanied by 
ideas, either of which could be true 
or false. Mr. Azkoul emphasized 
that no one could claim to be the 
final judge, only nazism and fascism 
had assumed the right to determine 
what was true and false. The demo- 
cratic world could not accept that 
concept. 

Mr. Azkoul was supported by 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, who 
endorsed the reasons given by the 
Lebanese representative for approv- 
ing the resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council. Mr. Santa Cruz 
pointed out that the ad hoc Com- 
mittee had reiterated condemnation 
of all propaganda likely to jeopardize 
friendly relations among nations. 
However, the measures taken by 
certain countries to prevent informa- 
tion from abroad from penetrating 
their territories were designed to sup- 
press all such information. Even ob- 
jective reporting of the working 
of the United Nations was jam- 
med. Mr. Santa Cruz related a 
personal experience of jamming: 
while listening in Geneva to a 
broadcast of a Security Council 
meeting on Korea in New York, he 
could well hear the speech made by 
Mr. Malik, but interference began 
as soon as another delegate took the 
floor. Such silencing of United Na- 
tions proceedings, preventing people 
from receiving objective reports of 
discussions taking place in the 
United Nations, was a dangerous 
matter, he said. 


The Soviet policy was based on a 
policy of total isolation and the 
United Nations had, therefore, suf- 
ficient grounds for concerning itself 
with the question. 

Afghanistan then indicated that it 
would abstain, since only a resolu- 
tion couched in general terms would 
serve the true interest of freedom of 
information. Adolf Hoffmeister, of 








Czechoslovakia, contended that it 
was an offence against human rights 
to broadcast war propaganda based 
on the false freedom of misinforma- 
tion, inaccuracy and irresponsibility. 
These voices of piracy and aggres- 
sion should be called to order, since 
their aim was to undermine the con- 
structive efforts of socialist society 
and ultimately to overthrow govern- 
ments in order to restore the old 
capitalist order. 

Yugoslav broadcasts were jammed 
by U.S.S.R. stations, said Ratko 
Pleic. The U.S.S.R., with the aid of 
advanced technological knowledge, 
was developing an entire system of 
interference with foreign radio 
signals. The economically under- 
developed countries would be the 
first victims of this practice. 


He emphasized that under existing 
international treaties states were 
bound not to interfere with foreign 
broadcasts. Interference not only 
violated international obligations, but 
threatened to destroy the entire sys- 
tem of radio communication. 


Manuel Brana, of Cuba, contested 
the right of a government to inter- 
fere with radio signals on grounds 
established solely by itself. This 
would deprive the people of the op- 
portunity of deciding for themselves 
between truth and falsehood. If the 
state should be permitted to decide 
what people should be told, this was 
merely combatting fascist prop- 
aganda by fascist methods. 


Excess of Caution 


Gregoire Cassimatis, of Greece, 
noted that the governments of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and_ the 
U.S.S.R. were acting perhaps from 
an excess of caution, permitting their 
people to hear only what might be 
called the official truth. 


C. P. Demchenko, of the Ukraine, 
accused the United States of sabotag- 
ing the Copenhagen Convention on 
the assignment of wave-lengths and 
the Cairo Convention. In the broad- 
casts in Russian to the people of the 
U.S.S.R., the United States used 
twenty-two priority wave-lengths 
which had been assigned to the 
U.S.S.R. M. E. Kusov, of Byelorus- 
sia, supporting the U.S.S.R., de- 
clared that the object of the United 
States in bringing this item before 
the United Nations was the prep- 
aration for a climate favorable to a 
third world war. 


At the end of the debate, Mr. 
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Roshchin replied to the delegations 
which had maintained that the 
U.S.S.R. had not respected freedom 
of information because it had inter- 
ferred with radio signals. His delega- 
tion felt that psychological warfare 
was a prelude to actual war and con- 
trary to the vital interest of all peo- 
ples. Freedom of information was 
no excuse for propaganda in favor 
of a new war, or fascist or nazi prop- 
aganda. The U.S.S.R. had been false- 
ly accused of infringement of the 
principles of freedom of informa- 
tion, because it had interfered with 
certain American and British broad- 
casts. Yet it was not only the right 
but also the duty of every state to 
take measures to defend itself against 
certain propaganda. The only means 
of removing the interference in ques- 
tion was to put an end to all hostile 
propaganda. It was obvious, he con- 
cluded, that if the attitude of all 
countries were correct and friendly, 
it would not be necessary to inter- 
fere with radio signals. 


Amendment Introduced 


An amendment to the Chilean 
draft resolution was introduced by 
J. M. Baroody, of Saudi Arabia, 
jointly with India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Mexico and the Philippines. 
This proposed inclusion of a state- 
ment that “tolerance and understand- 
ing are prerequisite for establishing 
goodwill in the international field” 
and as an additional paragraph an 
appeal to governments to conform 
strictly to an ethical conduct in radio 
broadcasts and to report facts truly 
and objectively. 

Mr. Baroody declared that the 
reason for this amendment was that 
the great powers, as he could per- 
sonally ascertain, employed radio 
broadcasting for propaganda pur- 
poses and to make unkind remarks 
about each other. The smaller na- 
tions did not wish to become in- 
volved in any ideological struggle, 
whatever its nature. If the commit- 
tee decided to request the great pow- 
ers to endeavor to disseminate their 
culture, art and literature and refrain 
from insisting upon their political 
interest, they would be rendering a 
great service to the cause of peace. 

Mr. Santa Cruz accepted the 
amendment with some changes and 
asked for the adoption of still an- 
other paragraph asking Member 
states to facilitate reception and 
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Full Employment Measures 





Four Resolutions to Speed World Action 


OUR resolutions to further full 

employment and ‘economic sta- 
bility were adopted on December 
12. One noted with satisfaction the 
“vigorous action” taken by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its last 
session to promote full and produc- 
tive employment in an expanding 
world economy. The Council, it will 
be recalled (see BULLETIN, vol. IX, 
no. 5), had recommended a number 
of domestic and international meas- 
ures for the purpose. Among other 
things, it also asked the Secretary- 
General to prepare studies and ques- 
tionnaires to this end, and, in addi- 


transmission of the official United 
Nations broadcasts. 

In a paragraph by paragraph vote, 
the draft resolution was adopted with 
39 votes to 5. It quotes Article 19 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which embodies freedom to 
listen to radio broadcasts regardless 
of source; it further refers to Article 
44 of the Telecommunications Con- 
vention which provides that all sta- 
tions must operate in such a manner 
as not to result “in harmful interfer- 
ence to the radio services or com- 
munications of other members.” The 
resolution then declares that duly 
authorized radio operating agencies 
are deliberately interfering with the 
reception in those countries of radio 
signals originating beyond their ter- 
ritories. Since tolerance and under- 
standing are a prerequisite of estab- 
lishing goodwill in the international 
field, the draft resolution condemns 
measures of this kind as a denial 
of the right of all persons to be fully 
informed. It invites all governments 
to refrain from such interference, to 
abstain from broadcasting unfair at- 
tacks or slander against other people, 
and to report facts truly and objec- 
tively in the interest of world peace. 
Furthermore, Member states should 
give all possible facilities so that their 
people might know objectively the 
activities of the United Nations and 
should facilitate the reception and 
transmission of official United Na- 
tions broadcasts. 


tion, to appoint expert groups to 
report on various aspects of the 
question. 

The proposal that the Assembly 
note the Council’s action was first 
made in Committee by Chile. It 
would also invite governments to 
“comply” with the Council’s resolu- 
tion and co-operate with the Secre- 
tary-General in his tasks. This should 
be done in the light of two consid- 
erations. First, the studies which the 
Council asked for “will provide a 
sound basis” for the adoption of 
national and international measures 
to ensure full employment. Second, 
the Council’s recommendations, “if 
carried out by governments, will 
strengthen the resistance of their na- 
tional economies and of the interna- 
tional economic structure against 
the danger of recession.” 

Uruguay also submitted a pro- 
posal on the Council’s resolution. 
This, in effect, congratulated the 
Council for its valuable work, and 
recommended that it continue its 
efforts, particularly with respect to 
under-developed countries. This 
draft, however, was withdrawn after 
the original Chilean proposal had 
been revised to take account of 
Uruguay’s points to extend the 
Council’s studies to under-developed 
countries and to delete the reference 
to inviting governments to “comply” 
with the Council’s resolution. On 
the suggestion of the United States, 
the reference that the Council’s rec- 
ommendations “if carried out by gov- 
ernments, will strengthen” resistance 
to the danger of recession, was 
changed to read “recommendations 
to governments designed to strength- 
en resistance.” 


Committee Vote 


The proposal, as amended, was 
adopted in Committee by 37 votes 
to 5, with 1 abstention, and in 
plenary by 43 votes to 5, with 1 
abstention. 

The Assembly thereby noted with 
satisfaction the vigorous action taken 
by the Council in connection with 
full employment and invited govern- 
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ments to co-operate with the Secre- 
tary-General in his tasks. 

The Yugoslav representative, ex- 
plaining his abstention in Committee, 
said that though the Council’s reso- 
jution contained many excellent pro- 
visions, it obviously did not deserve 
to be called “vigorous action.” He 
doubted whether it would have an 
important influence on the full em- 
ployment question. 

The U.S.S.R. representative in 
Committee also explained his vote. 
He was against the resolution be- 
cause it was based on that of the 
Council, which, if implemented, 
would lead to some countries re- 
solving their unemployment problem 
at the expense of others. The prob- 
lem, he maintained required domestic 
measures for its solution. The Coun- 
cil, however, had stressed the need 
for encouraging the flow of foreign 
capital and creating favorable condi- 
tions for foreign investment. The 
role of foreign capital was over- 
valued, he added. 


Current World Economic Situation 


Recent international events, said 
another resolution dealing with the 
current world economic situation, 
had caused the appearance of new 
economic factors which might dis- 
locate the general economic stability 
and the economic progress of many 
countries. The Assembly therefore 
asked the Council to give special 
attention at its next session to cur- 
rent changes in the international 
economic situation’ and to recom- 
mend measures, both to governments 
and the Assembly, which would 
make the uninterrupted progress of 
development and economic stability 
programs possible. All Members 
were accordingly invited to submit 
their views to the Council on the 
way the present world economic 
situation had affected their economic 
progress and the prospects of con- 
tinuing world economic expansion. 
In adopting this resolution, the As- 
sembly further recognized the obli- 
gation of the United Nations, under 
Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter, 
to do all it could to ensure the 
steady growth of world economy, 
and to prevent the emergence of 
factors which not only impair gen- 
eral economic stability but also dis- 
turb the economic development of 
under-developed countries. 
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The decision to this effect was 
adopted unanimously in _ plenary 
and, in Committee, by 37 votes to 
0, with 6 abstentions. 

The need to review current 
changes in the world economic situa- 
tion was first raised in the Second 
Committee by Chile. Its original 
proposal would have the Council 
pay special attention to “current in- 
ternational economic disturbances,” 
with a view to recommending meas- 
ures to create conditions of well- 
being necessary both for peaceful 
and friendly relations among nations 
and for economic and social prog- 
ress and development. It conceived 
the obligation of the United Nations 
in the matter as being to do every- 
thing it could to counteract or re- 
move the disturbing economic fac- 
tors and to ensure that steady world 
economic growth “without which it 
is difficult to maintain international 
peace and security.” 

It also called on Council members 
to submit their views on the ques- 
tion to the Council at least three 
weeks before the opening of its 
next session. 

This Chilean proposal was revised 
to the following effect: 

The reference to “current interna- 
tional economic disturbances” was 
changed to ask the Council to pay 
special attention to current changes 
in the international economic situa- 
tion. The aim of the recommenda- 
tions requested of the Council was 
re-defined as one “to make possible 
the uninterrupted progress of pro- 
grams of economic stability and 
development.” Also revised was the 
reference to the obligations of the 
United Nations. Further, Council 
members were “invited” instead of 
being “called upon” to submit their 
views to the Council “if possible,” 
instead of “at least,” three weeks 
before its next session. 

The Committee finally approved 
a revised version of the Chilean pro- 
posal, co-sponsored by Pakistan, 
Peru, and Uruguay. This took ac- 
count also of changes suggested by 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, and the 
United States. 


Collection of Economic Data 


The Assembly also recommended 
that the Secretary-General and the 
specialized agencies prepare material 
to guide the governments of under- 














developed countries, if they so 
wished, in collecting economic and 
statistical information which the 
Council regarded as necessary for 
the implementation of its resolution 
on full employment. This guidance 
material should set forth: 

(i) The types of data needed to 
provide up-to-date information on 
levels of economic activity, employ- 
ment, unemployment, and under- 
employment; 

(ii) Suitable procedures and meth- 
ods for obtaining and _ presenting 
such data; and 

(iii) other suggestions for or- 
ganizing adequate governmental 
machinery for obtaining this infor- 
mation. 

This decision was based on a 
proposal made in Committee by 
Cuba, which would also have the 
Assembly affirm that any expenses 
involved could be charged to the 
Special Account for the expanded 
technical assistance program. 

This latter provision was, how- 
ever, deleted on a United States 
proposal, by 24 votes to 7, with 15 
abstentions. An unfortunate prece- 
dent, warned the United States rep- 
resentative, might be created in de- 
ciding that the expenditure incurred 
was legitimately chargeable to the 
Special Account for technical assist- 
ance when it was concerned with a 
permanent United Nations function, 
the maintenance of full employment. 
The Australian representative added 
in support that the expenditures in- 
volved should come out of the or- 
dinary United Nations budget. 

Another amendment was submit- 
ted jointly by Peru and Pakistan. 
This, in effect, would have the Sec- 
retary-General take the following 
course of action in co-operation with 
the specialized agencies instead of 
that proposed by Cuba: For the 
guidance of under-developed coun- 
tries, he should classify and publish, 
preferably in practical handbook 
form, requests for technical aid in 
connection with the Council’s full 
employment resolution, and also the 
measures taken to meet these re- 
quests. This amendment was pro- 
posed so as to avoid overburdening 
the Secretary-General in carrying 
out the “somewhat vague” instruc- 
tions of the Cuban draft resolution, 
and to clarify and define his tasks. 
It was later withdrawn, however, 
after it was pointed out that the 
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Cuban proposal would indeed require 
the preparation of appropriate hand- 
books, and secondly, that the Secre- 
tariat was in a position to carry out 
this very useful task provided that 
funds were available. 

After several oral revisions by 
the sponsor, and an oral amendment 
to the preamble by Australia, the 
draft, as amended, was unanimously 
adopted by the Second Committee. 
It was approved in plenary, by 51 
votes to 0, with 1 abstention. 

The fourth resolution sought to 
avoid the possible aggravation of 
unemployment and _ under-employ- 
ment in under-developed countries 
that might arise from mechanizing 
certain branches of agriculture and 
industry in order to raise their 
productivity. 

The General Assembly realized 
that there would be such unemploy- 
ment in many cases unless additional 
employment facilities already existed 
at the time of mechanization or 
else were simultaneously created in 
the economy as a whole. It there- 
fore stressed the need for having 
this problem considered by the ex- 
pert group which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral is to appoint, at the Council’s 
request, to prepare a report on 
national and international action for 
reducing unemployment and under- 
employment in under-developed 
countries. The Assembly accordingly 
impressed upon him the need to 
have these experts give due consid- 
eration to: 

(i) ways and means of preventing 
the possible aggravation of unem- 
ployment and under-employment; 

(ii) social security measures to 
avoid interrupting the income of 
workers temporarily unemployed 
through mechanization or techno- 
logical progress; account should also 
be taken of the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in this 
field. 


Council Commended 


At the same time, the Assembly 
commended the Council for asking 
for the appointment of this expert 
group, and it asked the Secretary- 
General and the specialized agen- 
cies concerned to bear this resolution 
in mind in facilitating the work of 
this group. 

The decision to this effect was 
approved unanimously on the basis 
of a Cuban proposal as amended 
orally by Canada, the United King- 
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Contributions for Relief 





NCOURAGING results have 

been obtained in raising funds 
toward the $250,000,000 target for 
Korean relief and reconstruction, 
with more than 80 per cent of the 
total figure already offered, accord- 
ing to a statement made on Decem- 
ber 14 by the chairman of the Nego- 
tiating Committee on contributions 
to programs of relief and rehabilita- 
tion. To some extent, however, these 
pledges are conditional upon the re- 
sponses of other Member states. 

The response to the target of $55,- 
000,000 for Palestine Relief and 
Public Works, on the other hand, 
“has been a keen disappointment to 
the Committee,” he said. 

Many delegations being still with- 
out instructions on these matters, the 
Committee urged them to do every- 
thing possible to present to their gov- 
ernments the urgent needs of both 
Korea and Palestine, and also the 
political significance of an adequately 
financed United Nations effort in 
both areas. 


Negotiating Committee Statement 


The Committee will endeavor 
within the next few weeks to close 
the gap “left by the failure of many 
governments to meet their responsi- 
bilities.” 

“It is a matter of real importance 
to the United Nations,” the state- 
ment said, “that all states should con- 
tribute to both these programs, since 
universality of participation is essen- 
tial, not only to achieve the target 
figures, but also as a gesture of 
United Nations solidarity.” If this 
was not realized, then even the pres- 
ent offers might be endangered. 

The Committee intends to com- 
plete its exploratory work by Janu- 
ary 15, 1951. It will ask the Secre- 
tary-General to arrange a meeting of 
Member and non-Member states as 
soon after that date as possible. This 
is to enable Members to commit 
themselves on their national contri- 
butions, and to enable non-Members 
to make known what their contribu- 
tions will be. 





dom and the United States. The 
original Cuban proposal stressed the 
need to have the experts give “spe- 
cial consideration” to formulating 
“comprehensive action programs” 
of economic development which 
would, to an increasing extent, and 
rationally, utilize the manpower and 
natural resources of under-developed 
countries, thereby preventing any 
aggravation of their under-employ- 
ment and unemployment problems 
that would otherwise result from 
mechanization. 

On the proposal of the United 
States, this was amended to have 
the experts give “due” instead of 
“special” consideration to “ways and 
means of preventing the aggrava- 
tion” of such problems, instead of to 
“comprehensive action programs.” 

The experts, Cuba had also pro- 
posed, should consider social security 
measures that would ensure there 
being no interruption in the “earn- 


ings” of workers temporarily unem- 
ployed through mechanization. The 
United Kingdom proposed that the 
word “incomes” be used instead of 
“earnings” because there would ob- 
viously be some interruption in earn- 
ings in the event of unemployment. 
Further, the words “designed to 
ensure” should replace “will ensure.” 
In addition, the United Kingdom 
proposed that the experts take ac- 
count of the work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in_ this 
field. 

In accepting these amendments to 
his proposal, the Cuban representa- 
tive also revised the reference in the 
preamble to the conditions under 
which mechanization might aggra- 
vate under-employment or unem- 
ployment. This was done on Can- 
ada’s suggestion. 

The proposal, as amended, was 
approved unanimously both in Com- 
mittee and in plenary. 











Action on South-West Africa— 


Committee to Confer with Union 





Measures Sought to Implement Court's Opinion 


HE General Assembly has de- 

cided to set up a five-nation 
committee to confer with the Union 
of South Africa regarding procedural 
measures for implementing an ad- 
visory opinion given by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice on the inter- 
national status of South-West Africa. 
The committee, composed of Den- 
mark, Syria Thailand, the United 
States and Uruguay, is authorized as 
an interim measure to examine any 
report submitted by South Africa on 
its administration of the territory, as 
well as petitions and other relevant 
information, and to report to the 
next Assembly session. 

The Assembly in adopting a reso- 
lution to this effect on December 13, 
also urged the Union Government 
to take the necessary steps to give 
effect to the Court’s advisory opin- 
ion, including the transmission of 
reports on the territory, and of peti- 
tions from communities or sections 
of its population. The resolution 
(see page 52 for full text) considered 
it incumbent on the Union Govern- 
ment to promote to the utmost the 
material and moral well-being and 
social progress of the indigenous in- 
habitants “as a sacred trust of civi- 
lization, subject to the existing Man- 
date, and to give effect to the obli- 
gations which it assumed under the 
Mandate.” 


The Assembly’s decision was 
adopted by 45 votes to 6, with 5 
abstentions. The resolution was in- 
itiated by Brazil, Denmark, Peru, 
Syria, Thailand and the United 
States after various proposals on 
South-West Africa had been ex- 
amined by the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee during a week’s debate. 


A second resolution reiterated 
four previous Assembly resolutions 
inviting the Union Government to 
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place the territory under the Trustee- 
ship System. It also underlined the 
advisory opinion handed down by 
the International Court on the ques- 
tion, namely—that the normal way 
of modifying the international status 
of South-West Africa would be to 
place it under Trusteeship, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
Chapter XII of the Charter. In ap- 
proving this resolution, by 30 votes 
to 10, with 16 abstentions, the As- 
sembly reaffirmed its recommenda- 
tions made in 1946, 1947, 1948 and 
1949. A Soviet amendment which 
would have held the Union Govern- 
ment a violator of the Charter was 
rejected by 8 votes in favor to 24 
against, with 22 abstentions. 


“Door Slightly Ajar” 


The representatives of South Af- 
rica, India, the United Kingdom and 
Belgium explained their votes. The 
resolution, said G. P. Jooste of South 
Africa, instead of keeping the door 
invitingly open, had left it “only 
slightly ajar” and the opening had 
narrowed as the debate progressed. 
Mr. Jooste described the preamble 
as “one-sided” and an incomplete 
recapitulation of the advisory opin- 
ion given by the International Court. 
Its operative part made unilateral 
provisions for machinery to examine 
reports and petitions. Finally, the 
principle of representation by per- 
sonalities on the proposed commit- 
tee had been discarded in favor of 
countries. 


South Africa maintained that the 
Assembly had failed to consider (1) 
the new facts discovered since the 
delivery of the advisory opinion by 
the Court on July 11, last, of which 
the Court had no knowledge; (2) 
the admitted danger to South Africa 


as the administrator of South-West 
Africa, of having her own internal 
policies criticized under the cloak of 
criticizing the administration of the 
territory in violation of Article 2(7) 
of the Charter; and, (3) the genuine 
desire of South Africa to have this 
long outstanding question settled by 
unfettered consultation and in a 
spirit of realism. 

The Assembly, in adopting this 
resolution, tended to close the door 
to a friendly solution, based on 
full and free discussion. South Africa 
still maintained its earlier assurances 
that it would give the most careful 
consideration to any Assembly reso- 
lution. But Mr. Jooste drew attention 
to “the natural corollary,’ namely, 
that his government’s decision 
would be largely influenced by the 
nature of that resolution. In the cir- 
cumstances his delegation was forced 
to vote against the proposal. 

B. Shiva Rao, of India, said that 
although his delegation preferred the 
original Committee resolution, it had 
supported the Assembly’s decision 
in a spirit of compromise and for 
two main reasons. In the first place 
there was no real difference of opin- 
ion in the United Nations on the 
desirability of accepting the Court’s 
advisory opinion, nor any difference 
on the desirability of South Africa 
implementing that opinion without 
further delay. Secondly, India re- 
called the assurances given by the 
Union Government’s representative 
in Committee that his government 
would give the most careful consid- 
eration to any resolution adopted by 
the Assembly. He therefore hoped 
that the widely-held view of the 
Fourth Committee in favor of im- 
plementing the Court’s advisory 
opinion should not be obscured by 
any differences over the most prac- 
tical method of putting it into effect. 
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For the United Kingdom, Lord 
Ogmore considered that the com- 
promise resolution provided the best 
possible means of a successful solu- 
tion. At the same time, his delegation 
still -felt that the 8-power proposal 
submitted to the Committee (which 
had not been voted on) would have 
been preferable. He hoped the nego- 
tiating committee would be able to 
work out a solution. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, said 
his delegation had abstained as it 
felt the preamble to the resolution 
lacked an adequate reference to the 
most important question asked of 
the Court: whether or not South 
Africa was compelled to place the 
territory under Trusteeship. Belgium 
had also abstained because the As- 
sembly had unilaterally decided that 
a commission set up without the 
opinion of the Union Government 
would consider reports and petitions 
submitted to it on South-West 
Africa. 


Court’s Opinion 


Committee debate, ranging over 
six meetings, centered largely on the 
advisory opinion handed down by 
the International Court of Justice, in 
response to specific questions sub- 
mitted to it by the General Assembly 
in 1949. The Court gave the unani- 
mous opinion that South-West Africa 
“is a territory under the international 
Mandate assumed by the Union of 
South Africa on December 17, 
1920.” The Court found that the 
Union continued to have interna- 
tional obligations under the League 
of Nations Covenant and Mandate, 
as well as the obligation to transmit 
petitions from the Territory, the 
supervisory functions to be ex- 
ercised by the United Nations, 
to which annual reports and pe- 
titions are to be submitted. Fur- 
ther, the Court unanimously agreed 
that the provisions of Chapter XII 
of the Charter applied to the terri- 
tory in the sense that they provide a 
means whereby South-West Africa 
might be brought under Trusteeship. 
However, the Court found that the 
Charter does not impose a legal 
obligation on the Union to place 
the territory under Trusteeship, but 
considered that the Union, acting 
alone, was not competent to modify 
the international status of the terri- 
tory. Such competence, said the 
Court, rested with the Union acting 
with the consent of the United Na- 
tions. (see THE BULLETIN, vol. IX, 
No. 3.) 
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It was recalled during the debate 
that in July, 1949, the Union Gov- 
ernment had notified the General 
Assembly (through the Trusteeship 
Council) of its intention not to sub- 
mit any further reports on its admin- 
istration of South-West Africa. The 
Union also submitted details of a 
closer association between South 
Africa and the former mandated 
territory which had been put into 
effect under the terms of the South- 
West Africa Affairs Amendment 
Act, 1949, 


Negotiations Necessary 


Several Members argued that it 
was necessary to negotiate with the 
Union Government as to measures 
necessary for implementing the 
Court’s opinion, especially since the 
old mandatory machinery no longer 
existed and a new situation had 
arisen, Other representatives urged, 
however, that no such negotiations 
were necessary as the Union Gov- 
ernment was obligated to submit an- 
nual reports and place the terrritory 
under the Trusteeship System. 

In a statement to the Committee 
the representative of South Africa, 
Dr. T. E. Donges, said his delegation 
did not wish to subject the Court’s 
advisory Opinion to a reasoned anal- 
ysis. He merely wished to make the 


WOMEN at a Herero village near Windhoek, 
capital of South-West Africa 





point that, since the delivery of the 
opinion, certain important new facts 
bearing directly on the reasoning and 
conclusions of the Court had come to 
light. These facts related to that part 
of the advisory opinion which dealt 
with the transfer to the United Na- 
tions of the administrative supervi- 
sory functions of the League of Na- 
tions, in respect of mandates. The 
opinion of the Court in this regard 
was materially influenced by the 
terms of the final resolution of the 
League of Nations on April 18, 1846, 
which the Court said “presupposes 
that the supervisory functions exer- 
cised by the League would be taken 
over by the United Nations.” 


Referring to the facts, circum- 
stances and developments leading up 
to the adoption of this resolution by 
the League Assembly, Dr. Donges 
considered that they showed that the 
resolution finally adopted by the 
League did not presuppose, and was 
not intended to provide for a trans- 
fer of League functions to the Unit- 
ed Nations. If these facts had been 
known to the Court at the time it 
delivered its advisory opinion, it 
would not, and could not, have 
come to the conclusion that these 
supervisory functions had _ been 
transferred to the United Nations. 


The Union representative said he 
did not wish to participate unduly 
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in the debate on a matter on which 
his Government would later have to 
define its position in the light of 
these new facts and in the light of 
any resolutions which might be 
adopted. He would convey to his 
Government what was said in Com- 
mittee and the spirit in which it was 
said, and he assured the Committee 
that his Government would give 
careful consideration to any resolu- 
tion of the Assembly. It would be 
readily understood that the nature 
of the resolution would have an im- 
portant effect on the Union’s deci- 
sion, and while the Union was not 
prepared to slam the door on any 
attempt to find an amicable solution 
of the question which had “vexed 
the United Nations for so long,” 
it hoped that, for its part, the 
United Nations would not do so 
either. 

At a time when the international 
atmosphere was particularly tense, it 
was essential to show the greatest 
political wisdom. In comparison with 
the grave events taking place, the 
question of South-West Africa was 
almost academic. 


United Kingdom Views 


Lord Ogmore, of the United King- 
dom, thought the general wish to 
reach a settlement on the South- 
West Africa question should not lead 
to the hasty adoption of measures 
which might make a solution more 
complicated. The United Kingdom 
attached the greatest importance to 
the Court’s advisory opinion which 
should be “the keystone of any ac- 
tion by the United Nations.” The 
resolution to be adopted should re- 
produce the Court’s opinion, say 
that the General Assembly — sub- 
scribed to its provisions, and recom- 
mend that the Union Government 
conform to it. 

A system of supervision should 
be devised, through negotiations with 
South Africa, which would be as 
near as possible to the terms of the 
Mandate. The special structure of 
the United Nations, however, im- 
posed limitations on the application 
of the former Mandates System. A 
combination of the two systems 
would involve delicate adjustment, 
Lord Ogmore continued. An abso- 
lutely new organ would have to be 
created, responsible to the United 
Nations, but composed not of gov- 
ernment representatives but of indi- 
vidual experts. In his view the most 
that could be achieved at the present 
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session was the establishment ot a 
body composed of such distinguished 
persons as the Assembly President, 
the Chairman of the First Commit- 
tee and the Chairman of the Advis- 
ory Committee; they would be re- 
quested to enter into negotiations 
with the Union over how the terms 
of the advisory opinion were to be 
put into practice, and would subse- 
quently prepare a plan which the 
Assembly would be invited to adopt 
at its next session. 

The United Kingdom emphasized 
that it was not a question of nego- 
tiations on the substance of the 
Court’s opinion but only on the 
manner in which its provisions were 
to be put into effect. It was not a 
matter of discovering whether the 
Union Government was to transmit 
petitions and annual reports on 
South-West Africa but rather of 
knowing how those reports and peti- 
tions were to be examined by the 
United Nations. 

The Court’s opinion should re- 
ceive the serious and respectful study 
of the General Assembly, said B. 
Shiva Rao of India. As co-sponsor 
of two of the proposals before 
the Committee, India called on the 
Union Government to submit to the 
Assembly in 1951 a report on its 
administration of South-West Africa 
during 1947-50, and for the estab- 
lishment of an ad hoc Committee 
on the terrritory which would ex- 
amine the annual reports and peti- 
tions and advise the Assembly on all 
questions relating to the territory. 

Mr. Rao quoted two principles 
which were re-stated in the Court’s 
advisory opinion—the principle of 
non-annexation and the principle 
that the well-being and development 
of the population constituted “a 
sacred trust of civilization.” In 1919 
no territory had been ceded and no 
sovereignty had been transferred to 
the Union in respect of its Mandate 
over South-West Africa. The inter- 
national status of the territory had 
been recognized by all members of 
the League, including the Union of 
South Africa. The Mandate had been 
created in the interest of the indi- 
genous peoples of the territory and 
of humanity in general. 

He could not agree with Dr. 
Donges that owing to the interna- 
tional crisis the quest of South-West 
Africa had been relegated to the 
back-ground. The Far Eastern prob- 
lems were certainly of the greatest 
importance, but if the United Na- 
tions wished to act with firmness to- 





wards the violators of the Charter it 
should make sure that among the 
powers which condemned those vio- 
lations there was none whose con- 
duct was equally open to criticism. 
The nations should unit in order to 
ensure respect for the Charter in all 
parts of the world. 

John Sherman Cooper, of the 
United States, considered that the 
most important question to be settled 
was a decison which would reason- 
ably carry into effect the opinion 
given by the Court. Therefore, the 
United States was co-sponsoring a 
draft resolution which “accepted and 
endorsed” the Court’s opinion and 
urged the Union Government to take 
the necessary steps to give effect to 
that opinion. The draft also called 
for the establishment of a_ three- 
member committee to confer with 
the Union on the measures neces- 
sary to implement the Court’s opin- 
ion and to make recommendations 
to the next Assembly session. 

The United States opposed sugges- 
tions for trying at present to defini- 
tively solve the problems raised in 
implementing the advisory opinion. 
For one thing, recommendations far 
handling reports by the United Na- 
tions could best be arrived at by a 
small group of specially qualified 
persons, rather than by the Fourth 
Committee. Secondly, there was 
need for agreement as to the pro- 
cedural aspect of handling reports 
and petitions. The United States 
joint draft did not condone or judge 
the issue. It was the strongest, clear- 
est statement possible to make at 
the present in accepting the Court's 
opinion on South-West Africa. 

The representatives of Denmark, 
Iran, Norway, Peru and Thailand, 
co-sponsors of the draft, also urged 
its adoption, maintaining that nego- 
tiations were necessary regarding the 
Court’s opinion. 


U.S.S.R. Opinion 


T. T. Tajibaev, of the U.S.S.R.. 
held there were only two decisions 
possible in the matter: that the ter- 
ritory be placed under Trusteeship, 
or be declared independent. The 
second point did not arise, however, 
and therefore the Union Government 
must begin negotiations at once to 
bring the territory under Trustee- 
ship. By its refusal to do so the 
Union was violating its obligations 
under the provisions of the Charter. 

Contending that under the South- 
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West Africa Affairs Amendment Act 
the territory was transformed into a 
mere province of South Africa, Mr. 
Tajibaev pointed out that persons 
representing the territory in the 
Union Government had to be of 
European origin. Furthermore, the 
indigenous inhabitants, forming 
about 90 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, could not participate in the 
election of these representatives. 

Speaking at a press conference 
on November 28, 1949, the Union 
Prime Minister had stated that the 
United Nations, concerned with the 
fate of the non-European population 
of South-West Africa, opposed in 
principle any policy involving racial 
segregation and the establishment of 
reservations for the indigenous in- 
habitants. The Premier had then 
emphasized that the application of 
such principles would result in a 
mixture of the various peoples, add- 
ing that the Union would em- 
phatically reject such ‘“well-nigh 
suicidal measures.” That, — said 
Mr. Tajibaev, was the Union Gov- 
ernment’s attitude in 1949 and noth- 
ing indicated that its position had 
changed since then. Briefly, by re- 
fusing to place South-West Africa 
under Trusteeship, or to supply in- 
formation on the territory, the Union 
was guilty of a violation of the 
Charter and the Assembly should 
note this in any resolution. 


Issue Clear 


Endorsing these views the repre- 
sentative of Poland, Manfred Lachs, 
thought there had been no necessity 
to consult the International Court 
in the matter of South-West Africa, 
since every organ of the United 
Nations was entitled to interpret the 
Charter within its terms of compe- 
tence. From the beginning the As- 
sembly had taken a concrete attitude 
on the subject. Now the relations 
between South Africa and the United 
Nations were similar to those of a 
court of justice with a man on 
whom it had pronounced a judg- 
ment, but upon his challenging that 
judgment had then entered into ne- 
gotiations with him. The issue was 
very clear. The advisory opinion 
of the Court showed that the Union’s 
obligations toward the territory had 
not ceased to exist and since the 
Mandates System had now expired 
those obligations must exist under 
the Trusteeship System. No “settle- 
ment out of court” was possible. 
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The Assembly must ask for the sub- 
mission of a Trusteeship Agreement 
on South-West Africa as soon as 
possible. 

A point stressed by José D. Ingles, 
of the Philippines, was that the 
Court’s advisory opinion had placed 
no limit on the degree of supervision 
to be exercised by the United Na- 
tions over the territory, except that 
it should not exceed that of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 
Mr. Ingles noted that the Court had 
based its conclusions on paragraph 
1 of Article 80 of the Charter which 
maintained the rights of states and 
peoples, and the terms of existing 
international instruments to which 
Member nations might be parties, as 
well as on the League’s resolution 
of April 18, 1946, which presupposed 
that the United Nations would as- 
sume the supervisory functions 
formerly exercised by the League. 


Mandates System 


Comparing the Mandates System 
with the present situation Mr. Ingles 
said the League Council had full 
powers to constitute the Mandates 
Commission and that South Africa 
had no voice whatsoever in the 
process as it was not a member of 
the Council. However, as a Mem- 
ber of the General Assembly, the 
Union was more fortunate for it 
would have a vote in the creation 
of supervisory United Nations ma- 
chinery. The Union could right- 
fully insist that supervision should 
not exceed the degree exercised 
under the Mandates System. This 
was all that was proposed in the 
draft jointly sponsored by the Phil- 
ippines, India and Indonesia. 

For five long years the question 
of South-West Africa had taxed the 
energy and time of the Assembly. 
It was now time for Members to 
heed and give strength to the “voice 
of conscience” on this vital issue, 
declared Mr. Ingles. 

José Jobim, of Brazil, felt the 
debate had revealed two clear-cut 
schools of thought. On the one 
hand there were those who consid- 
ered it essential for the United Na- 
tions to implement the advisory 
opinion; on the other hand, there 
were those who considered that its 
implementation should be subject 
to the consent of the Union Govern- 
ment. While his delegation had not 
opposed the proposal to request an 
advisory opinion from the Court it 
had not shared the view that such 


an opinion would provide a_ final 
solution to the problem. The present 
debate bore out that view, since the 
supporters of the former mandatory 
power were resorting to the same 
arguments as they had used before 
the Court had given its opinion. 
The joint draft sponsored by Brazil, 
Cuba, Mexico, Syria and Uruguay 
was strictly in accordance with the 
advisory opinion and did not go be- 
yond it in any way. The draft 
dealt solely with the present status 
of the territory and on this there 
was nothing to be negotiated. It 
suggested that a commission com- 
posed of eminent persons should be 
set up to confer with the Union for 
the purpose of placing the territory 
under Trusteeship. In backing this 
proposal, Brazil was seeking to give 
the Court’s advisory opinion effect. 
If the opponents of the proposal 
would display the same spirit of 
compromise common ground could 
be reached, said Mr. Jobim. While 
the sponsors were willing to make 
concessions on points of detail they 
would not abandon the principle by 
which it was inspired—concern for 
the suffering population of South- 
West Africa. The intolerable condi- 
tions in the territory should encour- 
age members to act boldly. 


Amendments 


After lengthy debate the sponsors 
of two of the three draft resolutions 
concerned with the implementation 
of the Court’s opinion agreed in ef- 
fect to combine their drafts into a 
unified proposal. The authors of the 
combined draft were Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, Syria, Uruguay, India, In- 
donesia and the Philippines. As modi- 
fied and amended the combined draft 
was subsequently adopted in Com- 
mittee by 26 votes to 21, with 4 
abstentions. After requesting the 
Union Government to submit re- 
ports to the United Nations not later 
than June 1, 1951, on its admini- 
stration of South-West Africa, to- 
gether with relevant petitions, the 
resolution proposed a Commission 
for South-West Africa to assist the 
Assembly in its consideration of 
annual reports and in all other mat- 
ters relating to the Mandated terri- 
tory of South-West Africa. Com- 
posed of ten experts appointed on 
the basis of their qualifications, the 
Commission would decide its own 
rules of procedure, following so far 
as possible the procedure adopted 
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by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. 
The resolution, further, invited the 
Union Government to designate an 
authorized representative who would 
be prepared to offer the Commission 
any information it might request. 
The Commission would submit an- 
nual reports to the General Assem- 
bly, containing an analysis of con- 
ditions in the territory and observa- 
tions, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions regarding the fulfilment by the 
Mandatory power of the obligations 
set forth in the Mandate. Finally, 
the Commission would perform such 
other functions as might be entrusted 
to it by the Assembly. 


Chairman’s Ruling 


In view of the adoption of this 
draft proposal the Chairman, Prince 
Wan Waithayakon of Thailand, 
ruled that no vote should be taken 
on the other joint draft dealing with 
implementation of the Court’s ad- 
visory opinion. 

The Committee then went on to 
adopt a draft resolution sponsored 
by Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico and Uru- 
guay, and amended by India, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines dealing 
with the application of the Trustee- 
ship System to South-West Africa. 
This resolution, reiterating the As- 
sembly’s four previous recommenda- 
tions for placing the territory under 
the Trusteeship System, was adopted 
by 27 votes to 12, with 8 abstentions, 
and was later endorsed in plenary 
session. 


Assembly’s Voting 


When the resolution of a South- 
West Africa Commission came be- 
fore the Assembly’s plenary meeting 
it was rejected in a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote. A six power com- 
promise proposal, sponsored by Bra- 
zil, Denmark, Peru, Syria, Thailand 
and the United States was then sub- 
mitted, as amended by Cuba and 
including minor drafting changes. 
This resolution was adopted (as given 
in box) by 45 votes to 6, with 5 
abstentions. Negative votes were cast 
by Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Ukrainian S.S.R.; the 
following abstained: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Colombia, and New 
Zealand. 

Before adopting this draft resolu- 
tion the Assembly, by 8 votes in 
favor, 24 against and 16 abstentions, 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED ON SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


CONSIDERING that the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, duly con- 
sulted by the General Assembly 
pursuant to resolution 338 (IV) of 
December 6, 1949, reached the con- 
clusion that the Territory of South 
West Africa is a Territory under the 
international Mandate assumed by 
the Union of South Africa on 
December 17, 1920. 


CONSIDERING that the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is of the 
opinion that the Union of South 
Africa continues to have the inter- 
national obligations laid down in 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and in the Man- 
date for South West Africa, 


CONSIDERING that the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is of the 
opinion that the functions of super- 
vision over the administration of the 
Territory of South West Africa by 
the Union of South Africa should be 
exercised by the United Nations, 
to which the annual reports and the 
petitions from the inhabitants of the 
Territory are to be submitted. 


CONSIDERING that, in accordance 
with the opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, the Union 
of South Africa is under an obliga- 
tion to accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court as provided 
by Article 37 of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, by 
Article 80, paragraph 1, of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and by 
Article 7 of the Mandate for South 
West Africa, 


CONSIDERING that the _ Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is of the 
opinion that the Union of South 
Africa acting alone is not competent 
to modify the international status of 
the Territory of South West Africa, 
and that the competence to deter- 
mine and modify the international 
status of the Territory rests with 
the Union of South Africa acting 
with the consent of the United Na- 
tions, 


CONSIDERING that the Government 
of the Union of South Africa should 
continue to administer the Territory 
of South West Africa in accordance 


rejected a Soviet amendment which 
would have added a paragraph not- 
ing that “the action of the Union 
of South Africa in adopting a law 
on the incorporation of South-West 
Africa in the Union of South Africa 


with the Mandate conferred by the 
Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers upon His Britannic Majesty 
to be exercised on his behalf by 
the Government of the Union of 
South Africa, 


CONSIDERING that it is incumbent 
upon the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to promote to the 
utmost in the administration of the 
Territory the material and moral 
well-being and social progress of its 
inhabitants as a sacred trust of civili- 
zation, subject to the existing Man- 
date, and to give effect to the ob- 
ligations which it assumed under 
the Mandate; 


1. Accepts the advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice 
with respect to South West Africa. 


2. UrGEs the Government of the 
Union of South Africa to take the 
necessary steps to give effect to the 
opinion of the Court, including the 
transmission of reports on the ad- 
ministration of the territory of South 
West Africa and of petitions from 
communities or sections of the 
population or the territory. 


3. ESTABLISHES a committee of 
five consisting of the representatives 
of Syria, Thailand, Denmark, United 
States of America and Uruguay, to 
confer with the Union of South 
Africa concerning the procedural 
measures necessary for implement- 
ing the advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice; and to 
submit a report thereon to the next 
regular session of the General As- 
sembly. 


4. AUTHORIZES the Committee, as 
an interim measure, pending the 
completion of its task referred to in 
paragraph 3, and as far as possible 
in accordance with the procedure of 
the former Mandates System, to 
examine the report on the adminis- 
tration of the Territory of South 
West Africa, covering the period 
since the last report, as well as peti- 
tions and any other matters relating 
to the Territory that may be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General, and 
to submit a report thereon to the 
next regular session of the General 
Assembly. 


constitutes a violation of the 
Charter.” 

Finally, the Assembly adopted the 
resolution reiterating former Assem- 
bly resolutions on the question of 


South-West Africa. 
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Attempt to Find Basis 
For Cease-Fire 1n Korea 





Other Assembly Work Postponed Pending New E iffort 


FFORTS to determine the basis 

for a satisfactory cease-fire in 
Korea were begun on December 15 
by a special three-man group estab- 
lished by the General Assembly the 
day before. 

The group discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the Unified Command 
the elements of an agreement which 
would be acceptable to that Com- 
mand and to the other parties con- 
cerned. 

Subsequently, the group got in 
touch with the representatives of 
the People’s Republic of China who 
were then in New York. The latter 
had exchanged official views with 
the Indian representative, but con- 
sidered that they could not meet 
the group officially for the time 
being. 

The next day, December 16, the 
group sent identical _messages to 
Chou En-lai, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China, in Peking, and to Wu Hsiu- 
chuan, his representative in New 
York, in which it explained that the 
purpose of the cease-fire which it 
sought would be to prevent the con- 
flict from spreading to other areas, 
to put an end to the fighting in 
Korea, and to provide an opportun- 
ity for considering what further 
steps should be taken for a peaceful 
settlement of existing issues, in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 


Messages 


“Since the Government of the 
communist People’s Republic of 
China has expressed strong views on 
the future of Korea, and about the 
present state of warfare in that 
country, and since Chinese are par- 
ticipating in that warfare,” the mes- 
sages stated, “the Committee wishes 
also to discuss with your Govern- 
ment or its representatives, and with 
the military authorities in command 
of the forces operating in North 
Korea, possible conditions upon 
which a cease-fire might be estab- 
lished.” 
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In the interests of stopping the 
fighting and of facilitating a just 
settlement of the issues, the group 
was prepared to discuss cease-fire 
arrangements either in New York or 
elsewhere, “as would be mutually 
convenient,” the group added. It 
urged only that arrangements for 
these discussions be made with the 
least possible delay. 


Committee Awaits Report 


When the group reported these 
developments to the Assembly’s 
First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee on December 18, two days 
later, it said that it was not surpris- 
ing that it had not yet received a 
reply. It asked for patience for a 
while and gave assurance that it 
would continue its work in the hope 
of being able shortly to submit a 
report which would make it possible 
to attain an end of the hostilities— 
an indispensable prerequisite to the 
peaceful solution of the issues aris- 
ing from the fighting. 

Thereupon, by a vote of 50-5, with 
4 abstentions, the Committee decided 
to adjourn its work until the group 
was able to submit a report. The 
postponement covered not only the 
question of Chinese intervention in 
Korea, but also three other uncom- 
pleted agenda items—complaint of 
United States aggression against 
China, the question of Formosa, and 
complaint of bombing of Chinese 
territory. 


Meanwhile, on December 19, Mr. 
Wu and his delegation left New 
York by air. 


Members of the cease-fire group 
are Nasrollah Entezam, President of 
the Assembly, who is Iran’s Ambas- 
sador to the United States and Chair- 
man of the Iranian delegation to the 
Assembly; Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, 
permanent representative of India to 
the United Nations and Chairman of 
the Indian delegation, who was one 
of the chief movers in the proposal to 
seek arrangements for a cease-fire; 
and Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s 
Secretary of State for External Af- 


fairs and Chairman of the Canadian 
delegation. 

The group was established by the 
Assembly on the recommendation 
of the First Committee, which had 
considered the question of Chinese 
intervention in Korea at nine meet- 
ings. The proposal to set up the 
group had been sponsored in the 
Committee, during the consideration 
of other draft resolutions, by thirteen 
Asian and Arab states—Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Yemen. 


Question Given Priority 


The First Committee spent one 
meeting and part of another on De- 
cember 7 considering the order of its 
business. Finally, by a vote of 42-5, 
with 4 abstentions, it adopted a 
French motion to give priority to the 
question of Chinese intervention in 
Korea. 

This was done despite the insist- 
ence of five Eastern European states 
that the Committee should continue 
with the discussion of the Soviet 
Union complaint of United States 
aggression against China, begun on 
November 27, the last time the Com- 
mittee had met. 

On the question of Chinese inter- 
vention, the Committee adopted a 
United States motion, 48-5, with 4 
abstentions, to invite the representa- 
tive of the Republic of Korea to sit 
at the Committee table- 


United States Views 


In the general debate that fol- 
lowed, Warren R. Austin, of the 
United States, declared that the criti- 
cal situation demanded wise and 
courageous decisions to preserve the 
peace. Much could be won by 
staunchness and unity, and much 
lost by indecision. 

The forces of the United Nations 
had been attacked by the Chinese 
communist army and had suffered 
reverses, he said, but that did not 
mean that hopes for peace and collec- 
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tive security were in retreat. The 
large communist offensive had plain- 
ly been long prepared. This de- 
molished the fiction that those forces 
consisted of volunteers. Clearly, they 
were a centrally directed army, or- 
ganized and equipped for war by a 
great national effort. 

Mr. Austin listed the formations 
that had entered Korea and added 
that the arguments of the Peking 
representatives and of the Soviet 
Union, designed to justify the action 
of the so-called volunteers, should 
cause grave concern. The Soviet 
Union’s assertions were an attempt 
to justify organizing a communist 
uprising, sending in troops, calling 
them volunteers, and contending that 
the international community had no 
right to aid the victim. That new 
doctrine was a dangerous weapon in 
the arsenal of Soviet imperialism and 
should be rejected. 

Because the fact was so plain that 
neither the United Nations nor the 
United States had any aggressive in- 
tentions, it was possible to conclude 
only that the Peking Government 
had acted against the interests of 
the Chinese people and in behalf of 
the Soviet imperialistic policy in 
Asia. 

The Committee should so act that 
those who were attacking the system 
of collective security would realize 
their error and withdraw. There was 
still time for that course. The United 
Nations would not swerve from its 
purpose of freeing Korea. It could 
not give up its decision to make 
aggression impossible: 


Six-Power Draft Resolution 


The United Sttaes had joined with 
Cuba, Ecuador, France, Norway, and 
the United Kingdom in presenting a 
draft resolution which was sub- 
stantially the same as the one in- 
troduced in the Security Council on 
November 10 and vetoed by the So- 
viet Union on November 30. It 
still reflected sound United Nations 
policies and was directed to the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) to assure the 
security of the United Nations forces 
in Korea; (2) to secure the with- 
drawal of armed forces assisting the 
North Korean aggressors; (3) to 
localize the conflict; (4) to bring the 
fighting to a speedy conclusion on the 
basis of the principles of the United 
Nations; and (5) to give assurances 
that the United Natons had no pur- 
poses which might be hostile to 
Korea’s neighbors. 
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Mr. Austin considered that only 
after this question was settled could 
other matters relating to peace and 
security in Asia be dealt with. The 
vote of the Committee should show 
the Peking Government that the vast 
majority desired peace. If that Gov- 
ernment failed to heed the votes of 
nine members of the Security Coun- 
cil, it should be shown the opinion 
of the Committee. 

Force was not a basis for negotia- 
tion. Members of the United Na- 
tions should act quickly and together 
to show their determinaion to pre- 
serve peace. They should be ready 
to move slowly and explore every 
avenue toward a_ settlement, but 
threats of force should not be 
brandished too long. 


Philippines Position 


For the Philippines, Brigadier- 
General Carlos P. Romulo said that 
because the intervention was directed 
not against one country alone but 
against the United Nations, it was 
clear that the situation contained the 
menace of total war. The Assembly 
would surely bring to the discussion 
a sense of the mortal dangers facing 
mankind unless the United Nations 
acted swiftly and surely. 

Examining the facts of the aggres- 
sion in Korea and reviewing United 
States-Philippines relations, he went 
on to say that the contrast between 
the conduct of the United States and 
the Soviet Union refuted the charge 
of United States imperialism in Asia. 
He was certain that the people of 
Asia, including the Chinese, would 
not long be deceived. 

The Chinese people were not free 
and could not learn the facts, but 
the Committee should act on the as- 
sumption that they could reach an 
understanding with the Chinese peo- 
ple and vursuade them that their in- 
terests would be served, though not 
the interests of the Soviet Union, by 
negotiations to settle the conflict. 
The Chinese people were not the 
enemy, and it was in that spirit that 
the Philippines had joined twelve 
other nations in an appeal to the 
Peking Government 


Commission’s Interim Report 


At the next meeting, the first in- 
terim report from the United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea, dated 
December 7, was read. 

In connection with Chinese com- 


munist intervention in Korea, this 
stated that, on the basis of existing 
evidence, the Commission had con- 
cluded that Chinese forces in great 
strength were attacking the United 
Nations forces in North Korea and 
that they formed part of the armed 
forces of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

Definitely identified forces totalled 
231,000 men drawn from eight arm- 
ies and comprising 26 divisions. One 
responsible estimate placed the total 
number as high as 400,000. Inter- 
rogation of prisoners showed that 
they were not volunteers in any pos- 
sible meaning of the term. 

The Commission also called atten- 
tion to a large-scale exodus of refu- 
gees fleeing southwards from North 
Korea, with one estimate placing the 
number in the west coast areas alone 
as high as 500,000. This number 
would increase as additional terri- 
tory became threatened by invading 
forces from the north. 


Support for Six-Power Proposal 


Support for the six-power draft 
resolution was expressed by Uruguay, 
Ecuador, the United Kingdom, 
Cuba, France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Venezuela, and the 
Dominican Republic. 

Among others, Kenneth Younger 
said that United Kingdom forces had 
been sent to Korea solely to uphold 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. They certainly did not ex- 
pect to fight Chinese forces, nor did 
they want to do so. 

If ever a people needed peace and 
reconstruction, he added, it was 
China, and the peoples of the United 
Nations wanted nothing more than 
to live in peace with China and to 
share with it the task of setting the 
distracted world on its feet. 

In preliminary observations, Dr. 
Victor Andres Belaunde, of Peru, 
said it mattered littlke whether the 
troops resisting the United Nations 
action to establish the rule of law 
and the right of the peoples to self- 
determination were volunteers or not, 
since the neighboring countries were 
in any case under a legal as well as 
a moral obligation to prevent any 
action contrary to that of the United 
Nations which was acting on behalf 
of all mankind. 


Dr. Tsiang’s Statement 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, said 
the communist forces fighting in Ko- 
rea were regular units of the Fourth 
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Field Army of the puppet regime in 
Peking. The volunteers comprised 
only those engaged in clerical work, 
propaganda, first-aid, and, to a 
minor degree, transportation in the 
rear. Such volunteers numbered 
fewer than 2,000. 

As early as August, units of this 
Fourth Army had been transported 
to Manchuria for special training, 
and had been indoctrinated in the 
themes of the “imperialism” of the 
United States and the special frater- 
nity between Korean and Chinese 
communists. The whole idea of 
Chinese communist forces being vol- 
unteers had come as an afterthought. 

Dr. Tsiang continued that the 
Chinese people were not afraid of 
the possible violations of their terri- 
tory by either the United States or 
the United Nations forces. They 
firmly believed that the surest guar- 
antee of the inviolability of their 
frontier between Korea and Man- 
churia lay in the existence of a free 
and United Korea, since an inde- 
pendent Korea could not possibly 
conduct an imperialistic invasion of 
China. 

Furthermore, there was no suspi- 
cion or fear of United States imper- 
ialism among the Chinese people. 
All the contentions and fears were 
concocted and un-Chinese, and the 
intervention in Korea was carried on 
by a totally un-Chinese regime. It 
was only when China became Chin- 
ese again that peace and security 
would reign in the Far East. 


For Republic of Korea 


For the Republic of Korea, Ben 
C. Limb asserted that the opponent 
to the unification of Korea had been 
the Soviet Union, although it had 
signed the Potsdam Declaration 
providing for the establishment of 
a united and independent Korea. The 
U.S.S.R. had refused to permit gen- 
eral elections in North as well as 
South Korea and in this way had 
succeeded in establishing and main- 
taining in North Korea a puppet re- 
gime that it contended was a govern- 
ment elected by the people, although 
the elections in North Korea had 
been carried out under police pres- 
sure, and United Nations observers 
had not been able to see that they 
were properly held. 

Also, by contesting the legality of 
the Government of the Republic of 
Korea and by recognizing the au- 
thorities of North Korea, the 


U.S.S.R. had confused international 
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public opinion and enabled conceal- 
ment of the responsibility for the 
aggression unleashed by the troops 
of North Korea against the Republic. 


Communist propaganda had al- 
leged that the struggle was a civil 
war, but that lie had been disproved 
by the capture of enormous quanti- 
ties of Soviet arms. 

More recently it had been stated 
that the intervening Chinese troops 
were composed solely of volunteers. 
The United Nations had pretended 
to ignore that lie in order to enable 
the Chinese communists to with- 
draw their troops and consequently 
to avoid an extension of the con- 
flict. Moreover, the free peoples of 
the world had given the Peking au- 
thorities assurances with respect to 
the territorial integrity of China. All 
those efforts at appeasement, how- 
ever, seemed to have been in vain; 
their immediate result was not only 
loss of time, but increased confusion, 
to the disadvantage of the United 
Nations forces. Many United Na- 
tions soldiers had no understanding 
of what principle their struggles and 
sacrifices were intended to uphold. 

The Korean conflict was not’ a 
limited war, Mr. Limb insisted. On 
the contrary, the United Nations was 
confronted by an aggressor set on a 
policy of extermination. Clearly, 
therefore, a policy of appeasement 
would not promote peace and would 
be an ironic mockery of the great 
sacrifices endured by the Korean 
people and the United Nations 
forces to defend the principles of 
the Charter. Obviously peace nego- 
tiations could succeed only if carried 
out in a spirit of mutual good faith 
and goodwill; but to accept the com- 
munist demands would be _ tanta- 
mount to repudiating the action that 
the United Nations had undertaken. 


The United Nations had already 
condemned the aggression committed 
by the North Koreans against the 
Republic of Korea. Now the Chinese 
communists had committed a similar 
act of aggression. It was impossible 
to appease the Peking authorities, 
since, if their aggression diminished 
in Korea, it would be immediately 
transferred elsewhere. 

Mr. Limb declared that the free 
world was well aware that the new 
aggression was Russian in_ origin, 
Russian in direction, and Russian in 
execution. 

Now that, once again. the Repub- 
lic of Korea was facing extreme 
danger, it again appealed to the 








Members of the United Nations to 
adopt a policy of resistance to ag- 
gression in order to prevent further 
aggression in other parts of the 
world. 


“New Technique of Conquest” 


Remarking that the Commission’s 
report had given the lie to the con- 
tention that the Chinese in Korea 
were volunteers, Fernand van Lan- 
genhove, of Belgium, declared that, 
even if this were true, the absurd 
idea that acts of aggression could be 
committed only by armies of con- 
scripts and never by volunteer arm- 
ies was manifestly untenable. 

It was important, he thought, to 
unmask the new techniques of dom- 
ination and conquest to which the 
aggressors were now resorting. Coun- 
tries which could not be completely 
dominated by military occupation 
were divided, and the occupied part 
had imposed on it a totalitarian re- 
gime which tried to undermine the 
independent part of the country, re- 
sorting to armed aggression if sub- 
versive measures proved insufficient. 
The aggression was then called “civil 
war,” and any assistance lent by the 
United Nations to the victim was 
called “aggression.” Finally, if the 
true aggressor had to bring his strate- 
gic reserves into the fight, he dis- 
guised them as “volunteers.” 

The entire world was threatened 
by the use of such techniques. The 
potential forces at the disposal of 
free nations were greatly superior 
to the forces at the disposal of 
those who aimed at domination. It 
was essential, therefore, that free 
nations should be neither weak nor 
foolhardy but should take appropri- 
ate measures to preserve freedom 
and ensure peace. 


Opposition to Proposal 


Opposiiton to the six-power draft 
resoluton was expressed by the rep- 
resentatives of Czechoslovakia, the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 

Viliam Siroky, of Czechoslovakia, 
contended that the participation of 
Chinese volunteers in the national 
struggle of Korea under Korean 
leadership was in full conformity 
with the provisions of international 
law. The real intervention had been 
from the side of the United States, 
he reiterated, and the purpose of the 
six-power draft resolution was to 
divert the attention of the world 






from United States aggression 
against Korea and China. 

He gave his delegation’s full sup- 
port to the cablegram of the Foreign 
Minister of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China, dated Ocotber 28, demanding 
the immediate withdrawal of the 
United States forces from the island 
of Taiwan and from Korea. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


The posiiton of the U.S.S.R- was 
stated by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, who 
said that it required great audacity 
so to distort incontrovertible facts as 
to represent the hostilities in Korea 
as a struggle between the armed 
forces of the People’s Republic of 
China and United Nations forces 
which were championing the right of 
a small country to independence and 
defending the principles of the Unit- 
ed Nations. Nevertheless, the authors 
of the draft resolution had contended 
that the armed forces of the United 
Nations had entered Korea for the 
purpose of repelling an attack by 
the North Koreans directed against 
a Government established by virtue 
of a United Nations decision. And 
now a new fabrication was being 
added, that of an attack by Chinese 
troops on the United Nations. 

But the statements being made had 
already been refuted, and the draft 
resolution of the Anglo-American 
bloc, offered as a justification of the 
intervention of American troops in 
Korea, was completely contrary to 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

In point of fact, said Mr. Vyshin- 
sky, it was at the instigation of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the United 
States Government that the puppet 
Government of South Korea had 
launched its aggression. That Gov- 
ernment had remained in office only 
because of the support of the Amer- 
ican armed forces controlling the 
country. Fascism, illegality, terror- 
ism, and violence had marked a 
regime which had endeavored to 
stifle the aspirations of the Korean 
people. It was ridiculous to represent 
the aid given to that regime as a 
defence of democracy and freedom. 


Five Essential Facts 
It was importatnt to recall five 
facts which Mr. Vyshinsky con- 


sidered essential: (1) on June 19, 
1950, John Foster Dulles, addressing 
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the Assembly of South Korea, had 
given his approval to the plan of at- 
tack against North Korea and 
promised the moral and material as- 
sistance of his country; (2) on June 
20, five days before the attack, Mr. 
Dulles had written to Syngman Rhee 
that his country was called on to 
play a major part in the forthcoming 
events; (3) the South Korean Min- 
ister of the Interior had referred to 
a statement by General Roberts, 
chief of the United States Korean 
Military Advisory Group, in Jan- 
uary 1950, to the effect that an ex- 
cuse must be found for the cam- 
paign against North Korea, which 
had already been decided on and 
would be launched shortly; (4) in 
January 1950, Mr. Seabold, an ad- 
viser of General MacArthur, had 
said that when the campaign opened, 
South Korea would have the aid of 
the United States Marines and of air 
forces based in Japan; (5) among 
the documents seized by the North 
Koreans had been a map on which 
were shown the plan of attack and 
the disposition of the different 
armies. 

An act of aggression committed 
in defiance of the requirements of 
the Charter had been supported and 
assisted under the flag of the United 
Nations, he continued. It was hyp- 
ocrisy, therefore, to speak of reliev- 
ing the sufferings of the Korean peo- 
ple, when those who had organized 


the attack had shattered and de- 
vastated the country with American 
bombs. 

Mr. Austin had spoken as if the 
Chinese were at the frontier of the 
United States, instead of American 
troops having advanced toward the 
Chinese frontier with hostile designs. 
Long before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, American bombs supplied to the 
clique of Chiang Kai-shek had helped 
to massacre Chinese citizens; now 
American aircraft were bombing 
Manchuria. When the American 
forces, after crossing the thirty- 
eighth parallel, had continued to ad- 
vance northward in large numbers, 
the Chinese people had become in- 
gidnant and alarmed in the face of 
the dangerous situation created by 
the American intervention. 


Question of Volunteers 


China had learned through bitter 
experience the necessity of taking 
legitimate measures of defence. If 
the United States would agree to ex- 
amine the facts objectively, it would 
see things in their true perspective 
and appreciate the scale on which 
Chinese volunteers were operating. 
There was no Occasion for surprise, 
said Mr. Vyshinsky, that volunteers 
should be organized, equipped, and 
trained for modern war. Volunteers 
had the same arms as the armies 
whose ranks they came to swell; they 


RADIO MEN relay information as British troops continue the fight in Korea. 
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did not necessarily constitute undis- 
ciplined hordes, but were, on the 
contrary, organized in units under a 
commander-in-chief. 


The sponsors of the draft resolu- 
tion were resorting to slander of the 
People’s Republic of China and were 
asserting that such large-scale action 
implied a nation-wide effort, because 
they under-estimated the strength of 
a people which in twenty years had 
rid itself of warlords, monopolies, 
and American colonists. The new 
Government, which had the support 
of the whole of China, had proved 
itself capable of defending the politi- 
cal independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China and the dignity of 
its people. 


The list of alleged Chinese units, 
quoted in the so-called United Na- 
tions Commission’s cablegram, had 
no foundation in fact, he continued. 
He also considered it a_ strange 
coincidence that the Commission 
should have corroborated the asser- 
tions of the American bloc by the 
gratuitous statement that the prison- 
ers takeri had not been volunteers. 
At General MacArthur’s press con- 
ference on December 2, it was stated 
that the Americans had captured 
only 300 Chinese out of a total of 
145,000 prisoners. The truth was 
that the facts given by the delega- 
tions of the Anglo-American bloc 
were intended solely to save Mac- 
Arthur’s face. 


Continuing, Mr. Vyshinsky said 
that, while some treaties might no 
doubt have become obsolete, the 
Hague Convention of 1907 con- 
tained vital provisions binding on all 
civilized states. Paragraph 5 of Ar- 
ticle 2 of the Charter admittedly 
stated that “all Members shall give 
the United Nations every assistance 
in any action it takes”; but the next 
words, “in accordance with the 
present Charter,” ruled out any pos- 
sibility of applying that text to the 
present case, since a group of Mem- 
ber states had contended that they 
alone represented the United Nations 
and had disregarded and violated 
the Charter on one occasion after 
another. Those who were now hyp- 
ocritically invoking the Charter had 
lost all right to do so by violating it 
themselves. 


As a result of those violations, the 
aggression against North Korea en- 
joyed the armed support or, to be 
more accurate, the symbolical assist- 
ance of a number of countries politi- 
cally or economically dependent on 
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the United States. Furthermore, 
respect for the Charter did not imply 
that any country was bound by il- 
legal decisions. 

The Security Council had deprived 
the United Nations of its interna- 
tional character and made it the in- 
strument of the United States for- 
eign policy of force. 

General Romulo, remarked Mr. 
Vyshinsky, should not deny that the 
Americans had annexed the Philip- 
pines to obtain their coffee and sugar, 
nor forget that, although the United 
States had given the Philippines their 
independence, it had obtained mili- 
tary bases in exchange. 


U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


The U.S.S.R. delegation, he ex- 
plained, would vote against the six- 
power draft resolution; and, in order 
to make an effective contribution to 
the strengthening of peace and to 
end the nefarious intervention of the 
United States and of other countries 
which were taking advantage of the 
United Nations, it had submitted a 
draft resolution of its own. This rec- 
ommended that all foreign troops be 
withdrawn immediately from Korea 
and that the decision on the Korean 
question be entrusted to the Korean 
people themselves. 


The Polish representative, Stefan 
Wierblowski, contended that the suc- 
cesses of the United States interven- 
tionists had amounted to nothing 
more than the destruction of the Ko- 
rean people’s political and economic 
life and the use of 25,000 tons of 
bombs in an attempt to destroy the 
biggest factories and plants, as well 
as monuments, churches, and the 
principal towns. 

The advance of the interventionists 
had brought more and more terri- 
tory under the hateful regime of the 
fascist Syngman Rhee, with its ter- 
ror, assassinations, and imprison- 
ment of political opponents. Meth- 
ods used by United States troops to 
restore freedom and unity had been 
equal to the worst Hitlerite methods. 

Concluding a lengthy statement, 
Mr. Wierblowski said that the in- 
terests of peace in the Far East, of 
international co-operation, and of the 
functioning of the United Nations 
demanded that the People’s Govern- 
ment of China should be admitted 
to Membership in the United Na- 
tions. 

Through its policy of aggression, 
however, the United States was caus- 


ing serious obstacles. Moreover, in 
violation of the principle of economic 
co-operation set forth in the Charter, 
it had, for purposes of pressure and 
intervention, imposed an embargo on 
the export of United States goods 
to China and had instructed Ameri- 
can shipping concerns to refrain 
from carrying merchandise con- 
signed to China. Economic aggres- 
sion had thus been added to military 
aggression, the objective being to sub- 
ject every country to United States 
capital through a policy based on 
sham freedoms. 


Thirteen-Power Proposal 


It was at the Committee’s meeting 
on December 12, after debate at six 
meetings during four days, that Sir 
B. N. Rau, of India, introduced the 
thirteen-power draft resolution for 
the group of three to determine the 
basis for a cease-fire. Informing the 
Committee of the substance of con- 
versations which he had held with 
the representative of the Peking Gov- 
ernment, he stated that his main ob- 
ject throughout these conversations 
had been to understand the point of 
view of that Government in respect 
to the Korean conflict and other con- 
nected issues and then to make cer- 
tain proposals for its consideration. 


Toward the end of these talks, Sir 
B. N. Rau had asked Wu Hsiu- 
chuan, the representative of the 
Peking Government, whether it was 
correct to suppose that that Govern- 
ment did not want a war with the 
United Nations or with the United 
States. Mr. Wu had replied that most 
certainly his Government did not 
want a war. He added, however, 
that the forces of the United States 
and the United Nations were carry- 
ing on military operations near the 
Chinese border, and thus a war had 
been forced on the Chinese people. 


Since China had been ravaged by 
wars of one kind or another for al- 
most a generation, it was, Sir B. N. 
Rau felt, understandable that the 
people of China did not want an- 
other war and would welcome a spell 
of peace. At the same time, it was 
to be remembered that the ordeals 
through which they had passed had 
made them unduly suspicious and 
apprehensive. In fact, China seemed 
to be moving’ toward a Monroe 
doctrine of its own. 


Nevertheless, the United Nations 
had for the moment an assurance 
that the Peking Government desired 
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a peaceful settlement. Since that 
was also the wish of the members 
of the Committee, his delegation, 
with the twelve other nations, had 
introduced the joint draft resolution. 


Sir B. N. Rau pointed out that this 
did not impose a cease-fire order im- 
mediately. He had felt that in order 
to obtain an effective cease-fire order, 
it would be better to have first an 
exploratory proposal as embodied in 
the joint draft resolution. According 
to this proposal, the President of the 
Assembly, together with two other 
persons of his choice, would consult 
both high commands or their repre- 
sentatives and report to the Assembly 
on the most suitable basis for a 
cease-fire. On the basis of this re- 
port, the Assembly could recom- 
mend the actual cease-fire. 


During his conversations with the 
representative of the Peking Gov- 
ernment, the latter had asked him 
what he thought about the question 
of Formosa. He had answered, Sir 
B. N. Rau said, that the position of 
the Government of India was that 
the Cairo and Potsdam Agreements 
should be carried out. He had added 
that he believed that the United 
States positon was the same. That 
position was modified temporarily 
by President Truman’s statement of 
June 27, 1950, but the President had 
later made it clear that the Seventh 
Fleet would be withdrawn from For- 
mosa as soon as the Korean question 
was settled. 


Twelve-Nation Draft Resolution 


Sir B. N. Rau then introduced a 
second joint draft resolution—spon- 
sored by the same group of nations 
except the Philippines—for the repre- 
sentatives of certain governments to 
meet as soon as possible and make 
recommendations for the peaceful 
settlement of existing issues in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. He 
explained that the representatives to 
convene as proposed had been left 
unspecified in order that the Com- 
mittee should name them itself. He 
suggested, however, that one mem- 
ber should be a representative of the 
People’s Republic of China, and 
others should be the representatives 
of France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, being among the 
sponsors of the six-power draft reso- 
lution; the U.S.S.R., as sponsor of 
its draft resolution; and Egypt and 
India, as being among the sponsors 
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of the thirteen-power draft resolu- 
tion. 

In conclusion, Sir B. N. Rau 
moved that priority of discussion 
be given to the first of the two draft 
resolutions introduced by him be- 
cause of its urgency and importance. 
This motion was adopted by a vote 
of 48-5, with 4 abstentions. 


Session Would Continue 


In further explanation of the thir- 
teen-power proposal, Faris _ ElI- 
Khoury Bey, of Syria, said that he 
believed that the Assembly would 
continue in session until the matter 
was settled and peace had been at- 
tained. The task of the President did 
not appear too difficult, as neither 
party wanted war, but there would 
be conditions to a cease-fire. The 
President would negotiate with the 
parties and the high commands and 
make his recommendations. After a 
few days, the problem would then 
be returned to the Committee. He 
urged the adoption of the proposal 
as one which would make the pre- 
liminary arrangements for a final 
solution. 

Dr. Tsiang viewed the proposal 
with misgivings. In ordinary circum- 
stances, it would be natural for the 
United Nations to begin with a 
cease-fire order, he said. That had 
already been done by the Security 
Council on June 25, but the aggres- 
sor had paid no attention, and the 
Council had taken police action. 





Now it was proposed that the As- 
sembly seek a cease-fire, but that was 
equivalent to asking the police to 
stop at the same time as the gangster. 
It was doubtful whether such a pro- 
cedure was right or would enhance 
the prestige or usefulness of the 
United Nations . 

The six-power draft resolution, on 
the other hand, was also designed to 
reach a peaceful settlement, was 
moderate in tone, and took into con- 
sideration the political factors which 
might arouse the suspicions of those 
who were opposing the United Na- 
tions in Korea. That proposal could 
bring about a satisfactory settlement, 
and the thirteen-power proposal 
would not achieve any more. 

If the negotiations, said Mr. 
Younger, proved that a victory for 
aggression was the price of peace, 
the proposal would come to nothing, 
but that possibility should not pre- 
vent the attempt from being made. 
The course proposed did not pre- 
judge any issue or undermine any 
position, added Mahmoud Fawzi 
Bey, of Egypt. Its only object was 
to establish a body which would 
determine the basis for a cease-fire. 
There seemed to be no reason for 
hesitation, and it was to be hoped 
that that modest but necessary course 
would be adopted without delay. 


United States Position 


Mr. Austin, of the United States, 
approached the thirteen-power draft 
resolution from the point of view 
that the safety of the United Nations 
forces and the population of Korea 
was the paramount consideration. 
The United Nations had substantial 
forces in the field, and those troops, 
feeling that they owed an allegiance 
to the United Nations, sought full 
support. 

Regardless of the general anxiety 
for a cease-fire, it was heartening to 
see that the thirteen powers recog- 
nized that a cease-fire would not be 
an act complete in itself or one 
which would place the United Na- 
tions forces at a disadvaintage. Ex- 
perience had shown that a cease-fire 
involved questions of supervision. 
These were some factors which the 
President of the Assembly and his 
colleagues should explore. 

To put a stop to aggression, to 
discourage future aggression, to end 
the fighting, and to limit the area of 
fighting were their objectives. If 
those could be obtained through a 
peaceful settlement of the issues, the 
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United States would be happy to 
have a channel opened for such an 
effort through the United Nations. 

The United States, however, con- 
sidered it essential that the first step 
be concluded before any others were 
begun. The cease-fire and the pro- 
tection of the United Nations forces 
and the Korean populace constituted 
the first step, and they should be put 
into execution and finished before 
other matters, such as political is- 
sues, were approached. From the 
discussion, the United States delega- 
tion assumed that no other steps 
would be taken until the basis and 
fact of the cease-fire were estab- 
lished. The thirteen-power proposal 
seemed designed to open channels 
for a peaceful settlement, and the 
United States delegation would vote 
for it. 

Whether there would be war or 
peace in Korea depended on the in- 
terests and desires of the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union, declared 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, who 
considered that the events in Korea 
were merely the tactical expressions 
of one and the same imperialistic 
and aggressive strategy. All had 
been carefully planned beforehand 
and continued to be planned and 
synchronized with other world 
events. And implementation of that 
policy had been accompanied by an 
intensive campaign against the 
United Nations and to prevent the 
democratic world from acting in 
unison. 


Soviet Union’s Views 


Declaring that it was impossible 
to think and talk seriously of the 
settlement of the Korean question 
without the withdrawal of all for- 
eign troops, as proposed in the Soviet 
Union draft resolution, Yakov A. 
Malik said that in its careful study 
of the thirteen-power draft resolu- 
tion, the U.S.S.R. delegation had 
borne in mind three factors that 
surrounded the drafting and elabora- 
tion of the proposal. 

First, there was the defeat of the 
American interventionist troops in 
Korea, as a result of the heroic strug- 
gle of the Korean people and of their 
Chinese friends. 

Secondly, it was clear that under 
the pressure exercised by the Ameri- 
can and Philippine representatives, 
the sponsors had been compelled to 
resign themselves to two alterna- 
tives, of which the first was agreeable 
to the United States, the second 
being less agreeable. 
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And the third factor was that 
neither the United Kingdom nor the 
United States representative was con- 
cerned about the situation of the 
Korean people and the threat to 
peace and security in the Far East, 
but was concerned only with secur- 
ing a cease-fire, inasmuch as he 
wanted to save the troops who were 
caught in a serious predicament. 
This, Mr. Malik said, would provide 
a breathing spell for the Anglo- 
American aggressors in'Korea. 

The thirteen-power draft resolu- 
tion, he continued, proposed the set- 
ting up of an unknown group of un- 
known membership by the President 
of the General Assembly. The Presi- 
dent had previously had a rather sad 
experience in the appointment of 
committees on instructions from the 
Assembly. It was clear that a com- 
mittee set up in strict conformity 
with the intentions of Messrs. Austin 
and Younger would work out a 
cease-fire satisfactory to the Ameri- 
can and British armed forces. More- 
over, it was also clear from hidden 


intentions of the proposal that the 
representative of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic would be excluded 
from participating in the solution. 

The Chilean representative’s slan- 
ders accusing the Soviet Union of 
imperialism and aggression had not 
convinced anyone, Mr. Malik re- 
marked. Mr. Santa Cruz might have 
done well to advise the ruling circles 
of the United States to halt the ag- 
gression against the Korean and Chi- 
nese people. 


Israel’s Experience 


Moshe Sharett, of Israel, de- 
clared that it was obvious that a 
cease-fire at this time had become es- 
sential. Israel, in a similar situa- 
tion, had ended hostilities by a cease- 
fire, followed by a truce, and eventu- 
ally by an armistice brought about 
by the United Nations. With that 
experience in mind, his and a few 
other delegations had met inform- 
ally with the representatives of the 
People’s Government of China, with 
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a view to exploring the possibilities 
of action in a series of successive 
stages. When that attempt failed, 
the Israeli delegation followed the 
Indian effort with interest and sym- 
pathy. It also made certain efforts 
on its own initiative to explore the 
chances. 

While the Israeli delegation con- 
sidered as the first condition of a set- 
tlement the necessity for an immedi- 
ate unconditional cease-fire and 
hoped sincerely for its adoption by 
the First Committe, it felt that the 
possibilities of agreement went far 
beyond the matter of a cease-fire. 
Comparing aims of the majority and 
minority points of view, Mr. Sharett 
said that a progressive withdrawal, 
over a period of say six months, of 
all non-Korean forces, no matter for 
what purpose they entered Korea, 
could be desirable. 

Other concepts which represented 
common ground were the economic 
rehabilitation of a reunited Korea 
under United Nations auspices and 
the solemn undertaking by all states 
to refrain from any intervention in 
its internal affairs. For these ob- 
jectives, the unanimous support of 
the General Assembly could be rea- 
sonably expected. The implementa- 
tion of a cease-fire arrangement un- 
doubtedly would create a favorable 


atmosphere for the peaceful settle- 
ment of all other outstanding ques- 
tions affecting the relations of the 


Central People’s Government of 
China with the United Nations. 


Mr. Wierblowski asked why the 
United Nations had waited until 
General MacArthur’s plans had 
failed and his forces were in a 
desperate position before dealing 
with the question of a cease-fire. He 
added that, despite their possibly 
excellent intentions, there was some- 
thing illogical and even hypocritical 
in the attitude of the Asian states in 
taking up a political stand apparently 
tallying with the interests of the 
American troops which had suffered 
serious defeat. The thirteen-power 
draft resolution, unlike that of the 
U.S.S.R., he said, did not tackle the 
problem of the origin of the con- 
flict, which lay in the aggressive acts 
of American expansionism in the 
Far East. 


Threat of World War 


Supporting the thirteen-power pro- 
posal, Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
warned that the Chinese communist 
rulers, bound by 2a rigid doctrine, 
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might have made up their minds that 
the United Nations was the enemy, 
might refuse to co-operate, and might 
try to expel the United Nations 
troops. The United Nations might 
thus be swept into a war from which 
all would suffer and which would 
delay the economic and _ social 
progress of China for decades. If an 
attempt was being made to force the 
United Nations to grant one of the 
parties all its demands, under the 
threat of continuing the struggle if 
those demands were not satisfied, the 
organization would be unfortunately 
constrained to take collective action 
and to take steps to defend the 
United Nations from further aggres- 
sion, he added. 

Fortunately, matters had not yet 
reached that stage. China should 
understand that a conflict would only 
serve to fortify the U.S.S.R. to 
China’s own disadvantage, and that 
the forces which China had attacked 
were indeed those of the United Na- 
tions, and not of the United States. 
It was also to be hoped that the 
North Koreans would not be so ill- 
advised as to refuse to co-operate 
with the United Nations. There was 
still hope that a middle course would 
eliminate the threat of a third world 
war, without prejudicing any essential 
principles. 


Defence of President 


For Iran, Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan 
pointed out that the thirteen-power 
and twelve-power draft resolutions 
both aimed at strengthening interna- 
tional peace and security according 
to the purpose of the United Nations. 

In order to save the world from 
the threat which was overshadowing 
international peace, an atmosphere 
of understanding had to be created. 
The first step was to bring about 
the cessation of hostilities and there- 
by open the road to the attainment 
of the aims which the twelve powers 
had in view. It was because of those 
two stages that two separate draft 
resolutions were submitted. 

He poined out to the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative that the independence 
shown by Iran should be a suffi- 
cient guarantee that the President 
of the Assembly, Mr. Entezam, 
would not submit to any pressure 
in the choice of the two other mem- 
bers of the group. 

In rebuttal, Mr. Malik said, among 
other things, that Mr. Pearson had 
resorted to threats, thus clearly 


showing that the purpose of the draft 
resolution was to enable the United 
States and the United Kingdom to 
increase their forces which the main- 
tenance of their troops in Korea 
would enable them to do, Mr. Pear- 
son should realize, however, that the 
time had passed when blackmail 
through threats of war could be used 
against hundreds of millions of 
people seeking freedom and _ inde- 
pendence. 

The Canadian representative had 
insinuated, too, that the Soviet Union 
proposal concerning the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops contemplated 
that the Chinese volunteers would 
remain in Korea. But, declared Mr. 
Malik, the Soviet Union delegation 
had never made such a statement. 
Contrary to that tendentious inter- 
pretation, the withdrawal of foreign 
troops would dispose of the question 
of Chinese volunteers. 

The Committee then voted on the 
thirteen-power draft resolution and 
adopted it 51-5, with | abstention. 
That was on December 13. 


Assembly Action 


The next day, the Assembly itselt 
took up the question in the light of 
what the First Committee termed 
an interim report. The Committee 
explained that it would submit its 
final report when it had concluded 
its consideration of the other three 
draft resolutions—the six-power, the 
U.S.S.R., and the twelve-power pro- 
posals. 

There was no wish to debate the 
issue again in the Assembly, so, 
after six delegations explained their 
votes, the draft resolution sponsored 
by the thirteen Asian and Arab states 
and recommended by the Committee 
was adopted by a roll-call vote of 
52-5, with 1 abstention (China). 
Later, two delegations that were 
absent explained that if they had 
been present they would also have 
voted in the affirmative. Thus, of 
60 Members of the United Nations, 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and the U.S.S.R. alone voted in the 
negative. 

At the next meeting, also on De- 
cember 14, the President announced 
that Mr. Pearson and Sir B. N. Rau 
would, with himself, constitute the 
group of three to determine the basis 
on which a satisfactory cease-fire 
could be arranged. 
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Plan for Refugee Office Adopted 





Conference to Meet for Completing Convention 


INAL arrangements for the es- 

tablishment—as of January 1, 
1951—of the High Commissioner’s 
Office for Refugees were approved 
by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 14. The Assembly, acting on the 
report of the Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian, and Cultural) Committee, 
adopted a resolution which em- 
bodied detailed plans for the Office 
and called upon the High Commis- 
sioner to provide “international pro- 
tection” for the refugees within his 
competence and to seek “permanent 
solutions” for the problems concern- 
ing them. 

Specifically, the resolution author- 
izes the High Commissioner to pro- 
mote international conventions and 
special agreements to improve the 
situation of refugees, to seek to ob- 
tain their admission to new coun- 
tries and to obtain permission for the 
transfer of their personal assets, and 
to help co-ordinate in a general man- 
ner the efforts of organizations con- 
cerned with the welfare of refugees. 


Convention on Refugees 


By a second resolution the As- 
sembly decided to convene a con- 
ference of plenipotentiaries for com- 
pleting and signing a Convention on 
the Status of Refugees and a Protocol 
on the Status of Stateless Persons. 
This conference will meet in Geneva, 
with the participation of the High 
Commissioner, within the near fu- 
ture. The Conference will consider a 
detailed definition of the term “refu- 
gee” which the Assembly adopted for 
purposes of the convention. 

A final resolution postpones until 
the next session the problems of 
assistance to refugees. 


The resolution and Statute pertain- 
ing to the High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice was accepted by a vote of 36 to 
5, with 11 abstentions. The United 
Kingdom abstained because, among 
other reasons, the definition of the 
term “refugee” as to be applied by 
the High Commissioner was not sat- 
isfactory. Lord MacDonald, nonethe- 
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less, explained that the’ United King- 
dom would give its full support to 
the High Commissioner. Representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Byelorussian S.S.R. opposed the 
resolution, voting instead in favor of 
a draft proposal submitted by the 
Byelorussian delegation which called 
upon the United Kingdom, France, 
and the United States to honor ear!l- 
ier agreements regarding repatriation 
of refugees as the only final and prac- 
tical solution. The Byelorussian pro- 
posal was rejected by the Assembly 
in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote. 

Before approving the resolution 
calling for the consideration of a 
convention on refugees by a pleni- 
potentiary conference, the Assembly 
adopted a joint French-United King- 
dom-United States amendment as an 
additional paragraph to the defini- 
tion of the term “refugee” as applied 
to the convention. According to this 
amendment, persons recognized by 
competent authorities of the coun- 
tries in which they had taken resi- 
dence as having the rights and obli- 
gations attached to the possession of 
nationality of that country would be 
excluded from the application of the 
convention. With this amendment, 
the resolution and attached definition 
were approved by 41 votes to 5, with 
10 abstentions. 

The resolution concerning the 
problem of material assistance was 
passed by a vote of 40 to 5, with 7 
abstentions. 

In a secret ballot taken on Decem- 
ber 14, the Assembly elected G. J. 
Van Heuven Goedhart, of the Neth- 
erlands, to serve as United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refuges. 


“Permanent Matter of Concern” 


The Third Committee devoted sev- 
enteen meetings, in whole or in part, 
to the discussion of the four items on 
its agenda relating to refugees and 
stateless persons: (1) provisions for 
the functioning of the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office for Refugees, a draft 
resolution and statute proposed by 


the Economic and Social Council; 
(2) the definition of the term “refu- 
gee” to be applied by the High Com- 
missioner; (3) the problems of ma- 
terial assistance to refugees; and (4) 
the draft convention relating to the 
status of refugees. 

Henri Laugier, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Social Affairs, ad- 
dressed the Committee at the open- 
ing of its debate. Calling the refugee 
problem the heritage of two world 
wars and a permanent matter of con- 
cern for the international commu- 
nity, Mr. Laugier expressed the hope 
that the Committee’s conclusions 
would help refugees to regain their 
status as human beings in keeping 
with the principles of individual dig- 
nity proclaimed under the United 
Nations Charter. 


Legal Protection 


Various delegations then recalled 
the history of the draft convention 
before the Committee. It had been 
studied by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, by the Economic and 
Social Council, and by an ad hoc 
Committee of experts. It had been 
communicated to Member govern- 
ments for comment and this com- 
ment had been taken into considera- 
tion in preparing the draft submitted 
by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. The convention was not, then, 
Robert Rochefort, of France, pointed 
out, a new or improvised document. 
It was based on a careful legal and 
politcal balance, the keystone of 
which was the definition of the term 
“refugee.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, of the 
United States, noted that the United 
Nations still had a very important 
task: to ensure the legal protection 
of refugees in their new countries 
pending the acquisition of nationality. 
The chief purpose of this protection 
was to prevent a person from becom- 
ing a liaibility to the international 
community. Therefore, she urged 
that all impediments standing be- 
tween the refugee and a normal life 
be removed. 
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Recalling that the refugee problem 
had been before the United Nations 
for five years, the Polish representa- 
tive, Henryck Altman, said that past 
measures and proposals now before 
the Committee showed that every 
effort was being made to prolong the 
problem. The Polish Government 
believed that the plan to establish a 
High Commissioner’s Office for 
Refugees was a further effort to this 
end. Earlier Assembly decisions had 
been violated by the western powers 
and by the International Refugee 
Organization, their docile  instru- 
ment. Under cover of a plan of 
resettlement, thousands of workers 
had been recruited for certain coun- 
tries; and, as workers, these people 
suffered under a brutal and _ sys- 
tematic scheme of discrimination: 

M. E. Kusov, of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., said that thousands of refu- 
gees of Soviet origin remained in 
displaced persons camps because a 
number of Member states—notably 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France—wished to use 
them as cheap labor or to convert 
them into spies or agents for other 
subversive activities. That the refugee 
problem still existed was the fault of 
these states, and particularly of their 
occupation authorities in Germany 
and Austria. Under the influence of 
these Members, 1RO had been trans- 
formed into a slave labor agency; 
voluntary repatriation had first been 
interferred with, then stopped; 
forcible resettlement had taken its 
place. 

Rather than vote for the establish- 
ment of the High Commissioner’s 
Office, Byelorussia presented its own 
proposal, a resolution calling upon 
the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France to implement an 
Assembly resolution of February 12, 
1946, by encouraging and assisting 
in the repatriation of displaced per- 
sons. 

C. P. Demchenko, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., G. N. Zarubin, of 
the U-S.S.R., and Bohdan Lewandow- 
ski, of Poland, agreed with Mr. 
Kusov and stated their support for 
the resolution presented by his dele- 
gation. Dr. Adolf Hoffmeister, of 
Czechoslovakia, said that he would 
oppose all measures before the Com- 
mittee with the exception of the Bye- 
lorussian draft proposal. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt announced 
that she would not support the draft. 
The allegations against the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, as stated in its first par- 
agraph, were completely false. Nor 
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FORMERLY A MEMBER of what the International Refugee Organization calls the “hard 





core’’—the aged, infirm, and intellectual group—Professor Jacob Priman, a displaced person 
from Latvia, is now professor of anatomy at the University of Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania. 


could the third paragraph—propos- 
ing that Members sheltering refu- 
gees and displaced persons submit 
full informaton to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral—be agreed to; it was a pro- 
cedure, rejected in the past, by which 
countries of origin commonly sought 
to obtain the names of their nationals 
whom they wished to compel to re- 
turn. Mr. Demchenko noted that 
the third paragraph evidenced only 
a legitimate interest of the govern- 
ments in the whereabouts of their 
own nationals. Governments objec- 
ting to that part of the proposal 
merely feared that displaced persons 
might inform their governments of 
their urgent wish for repatriation. 

The Committee rejected the draft 
Byelorussion proposal in a_para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote. 

The question of defining the term 





“refugee” appeared before the Com- 
mittee in two connections: as it 
would restrict the application of the 
convention on the status of refugees 
and as it would be applied by the 
High Commissioner’s Office. 

As recommended by the Economic 
and Social Council, the draft statute 
for the High Commissioner’s Office 
stated: “Persons falling under the 
competence of the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office shall be those defined 
in Article 1 of the Convention relat- 
ing to the Status of Refugees as 
approved by the General Assembly, 
and such other persons as the Gen- 
eral Assembly may from time to time 
determine.” Article 1 of the Coun- 
cil’s draft text of the convention 
listed detailed criteria for determin- 
ing the application of the convention. 

A “refugee” for the purposes of 
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the council’s draft convention in- 
cluded any person who: 

(1) In the period between August 
1, 1914, and December 15, 1946, 
was considered a refugee under the 
Arrangements of May 12, 1926, and 
June 30, 1928, or under the Con- 
ventions of October 28, 1933, and 
February 10, 1938, and the Protocol 
of September 14, 1939; 

(2) Had been accepted by the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization as 
falling under its mandate, although 
decisions taken by IRO with regard to 
eligibility were not to exclude per- 
sons otherwise fulfilling the condi- 
tions of the article; 

(3) Has had or has “well-founded” 
fears of persecution because of race, 
religion, nationality, or political opin- 
ion as a result of events in Europe 
before January 1, 1951, and because 
of such fears has left, will leave, or 
remains outside his country of na- 
tionality or owing to such fears, for 
reasons Other than personal con- 
venience, is unwilling to avail him- 
self of the protection of the govern- 
ment of, the country of his na- 
tionality, or, having no nationality, 
has left, will leave, or remains out- 
side his country of former habitual 
residence. 


Persons Excluded etn 
Refugee Status 


Specifically excluded from _ the 
status of refugee was any person 
who had voluntarily re-availed him- 
self of the protection of the govern- 
ment of his country of nationality, 
had voluntarily re-acquired a lost 
nationality, had acquired a new na- 
tionality and enjoyed the protection 
of the government of the country of 
that nationality, had voluntarily re- 
turned to the country from which he 
had fled, or, as a former member of 
a German minority, had established 
himself in Germany and was living 
there. Persons suspected by a con- 
tracting state as war criminals were 
to be excluded from the application 
of the convention by that state. Nor 
was any state required to grant refu- 
gee status to persons suspected of 
falling under Article 14, paragraph 
2, of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, which provided that 
the right of asylum might not be in- 
voked in the cast of persecutions aris- 
ing from non-political crimes or from 
acts contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

The Venezuelan _ representative, 
Dr. V. M. Perez Perozo, feared that 
confusion would result unless “refu- 
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gee” were defined identically in both 
the convention and the statute. In 
view of a proposal by the United 
Kingdom that the final drafting of 
the convention be undertaken by a 
conference of plenipotentiaries (see 
below), he suspected that divergent 
definitions might nevertheless result. 
While the proposed conference would 
be a sovereign body and might not 
accept a definition as formulated by 
the General Assembly, it was to be 
hoped that such a definition would 
guide the conference. However, if 
the requirement of exact identity be- 
tween the two definitions threatened 
the possibility of convening the con- 
ference, Dr. Perez Perozo saw no in- 
superable objections to the co-exist- 
ence of two different definitions. C. 
T. Moodie, of Australia, and D. H. 
Botha, of the Union of South Africa, 
shared these views. 


Dr. Perez Perozo later pointed out 
that his Government no longer con- 
sidered it advisable to include the 
same definition in both documents: 
The statute, which would express the 
will of the General Assembly, should 
contain an express and detailed defi- 
nition which would distinguish it, as 
was necessary, from the convention 
which would express the will of the 
signatory states. It was obvious, he 
pointed out, that the Commissioner’s 
principal task would be the super- 
vision of the application of the con- 
vention. The possibility existed of 
other pertinent conventions whose 
application he would also be called 
upon to watch over. Therefore, it 
would be unwise to include the same 
definition in both documents. 


Broad vs. Specific 
Definition Debated 


The United Kingdom, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Chile, Yugoslavia, 
Australia, Turkey, China, and Ca- 
nada were among the members of 
the Committee advocating the adop- 
tion of a broad or general definition 
rather than the limited definition by 
categories recommended by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The 
United States, France, Venezuela, 
the Union of South Africa, and Is- 
rael, on the other hand, urged the 
approval of a restrictive definition. 

The latter type of definition was 
condemned by some members of the 
Committee on social and humane 
grounds and as complicating the ap- 
plication of the convention. These 
same members urged that the only 
criterion for eligibility as a refugee 


be the need for international protec- 
tion. The application of limited cate- 
gories and specific time limits could 
not be accepted. Both the United 
Kingdom and Belgium submitted 
amendments to the Council’s draft 
proposing the substitution of a gen- 
eral definition of “refugee.” 


For Limited Definition 


Advocating a categorical defini- 
tion, Mrs. Roosevelt believed it 
would be impossible to define in a 
single sentence the persons to bene- 
fit from the convention. In addition 
to the categories defined by the 
Council’s draft, there existed that 
type of refugee created by popula- 
tion transfers; but these groups for 
the most part enjoyed the rights af- 
forded by the countries of residence 
and were not in need of international 
protection. Under the Council’s for- 
mula, interested governments and the 
Assembly were not prevented from 
adding additional groups of refugees 
in the future. But the appearance of 
new refugees was accompanied by 
the appearance of new political 
problems which would have to be 
dealt with in accordance with par- 
ticular circumstances. The United 
Nations could not, in these circum- 
stances, commit itself in advance 
to umascertained responsibilities. 

Other arguments in support of the 
restrictive definition were made by 
Dr- Perez Perozo and Mr. Roche- 
fort, both of whom warned that too 
broad a definition might deter states 
from signing the convention. Gov- 
ernments would want to know in 
advance the types of persons they 
would be obliged to shelter and a 
general definition might be con- 
strued as requiring the admission of 
all types, no matter how undesirable, 
at a time when the granting of entry 
visas was the exception rather than 
the rule. The question was less one 
of the broad vs. the restrictive defi- 
nition as it was a question of whether 
the convention would enter into 
force at all. 

Belgium, Canada, Chile, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom subsequent- 
ly submitted as a formal amendment 
to the Council’s draft a general defi- 
nition applicable to both the con- 
vention and the statute. According 
to it, a “refugee” was “any person 
who is outside the country of his 
nationality or, if he has no na- 
tionality, the country of his former 
habitual residence, because he has 
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good grounds to fear victimization 
by reason of his race, religion, na- 
tionality or political opinion and is 
unable or, because of fear based 
on such grounds, is unwilling to avail 
himself of the protection of the gov- 
ernment of the country of his na- 
tionality or former habitual resi- 
dence.” Persons possessing multiple 
nationality would be excluded unless 
the provisions of the definition were 
satisfied in relation to each of the 
countries of which they were na- 
tionals. 

Mrs. Roosevelt asked whether the 
proposed definition included as refu- 
gees persons not requiring interna- 
tional protection, particularly those 
whose movements constituted popula- 
tion transfers. Did not the proposed 
definition also raise questions of ma- 
terial assistance to refugees and 
therefore have financial implications? 
If only legal protection was involved, 
the Committee could give the High 
Commissioner the discretion to pro- 
tect all in need of protection. But 
it was clear that financial implica- 
tions were equally involved since the 
Council’s proposals which the defi- 
nition would amend referred to mate- 
rial assistance. Transfers of popula- 
tion in Germany, India, Pakistan, 
and Turkey raised questions for those 
countries, since the populations 
would have to be integrated socially, 
economically, and politically into the 
population of the receiving countries. 
Yet, the transferred populations 
would not require legal protection, 
for they enjoyed the rights and privi- 
leges of nationals of the receiving 
countries. The problem of relief 
arising out of transfers, a problem 
which the  five-power resolution 
seemed to raise, was an entirely dif- 
ferent question and involved prob- 
lems which would have to be con- 
sidered in the light of the total eco- 
nomies of the countries concerned, 
a task far beyond the High Com- 
missioner’s competence. 


A Delegation of Powers 


Was not the question of the defi- 
nition as applied to the statute one 
of a delegation of powers to the 
High Commissioner, Mr. Rochefort, 
the French representative, asked? 
Should the Assembly turn over all 
or only a part of its powers to the 
Commissioner? Surrendering full 
power would concentrate all responsi- 
bility for protection in the High 
Commissioner and would spare the 
Assembly the task of considering 
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whether protection should be ex- 
tended to new classes of persons. Yet 
the refugee raised a problem of in- 
ternational law; he brought together 
two governments of differing ideo- 
logies who regarded his problem 
from contradictory viewpoints: Un- 
der these circumstances, the High 
Commissioner might be drawn into 
controversy with one of those gov- 
ernments and compromise his role 
of mediator. In view of these risks, 
the Commissioner, even if given full 
discretion in the matter, would wait 
in each case until the Assembly had 
decided the political issues of a refu- 
gee-producing situation. Thus, adop- 
tion of a general definition would 
result in loss of time and, in fact, 
amount to a return to a categorical 
definition. 


Eight-Power Draft 


As a result of discussions by an 
informal working party consisting 
of Belgium, Canada, France, Israel, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Venezuela, Mrs. 
Roosevelt introduced a compromise 
eight-power draft amendment to both 
the statute and the convention. The 
amendment retained in substance the 
two criteria proposed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for the 
determination of eligibility to refu- 
gee status. The convention would 
cease to apply upon the acquisition 
by a former refugee of the protection 
of his country of nationality, the 
acquisition of lost nationality, or the 
acquisition of a new nationality. Nor 
would the convention continue to 
apply to a former refugee who, be- 
cause the circumstances in connec- 
tion with his recognition as a refu- 
gee no longer existed, could claim 
no grounds other than personal in- 
convenience or purely economic rea- 
sons for continuing to refuse the pro- 
tection of the government of the 
country of his nationality or, in the 
case of stateless persons, of former 
habitual residence. 

As the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil had recommended, persons sus- 
pected of war crimes or of seeking 
asylum from persecution arising from 
non-political crimes or from acts 
contrary to the principles of the 
United Nations would not fall under 
the convention, according to the 
eight-power draft. Nor would those 
entering a country where close ties of 
ethnic and cultural kinship resulted 
in the enjoyment of the rights and 
privileges usually attached ‘to the pos- 


session of nationality of that coun- 
try. Persons falling under the com- 
petence of other United Nations or- 
gans and agencies, with the excep- 
tion of IRO, would likewise be ex- 
cluded. Addition by the contracting 
states of persons in other categories, 
including those recommended by the 
General Assembly, was also pro- 
vided. 

The section of the statute relating 
to the competence of the High Com- 
missioner would define his mandate 
as including the persons defined as 
refugees under Article 1 of the joint 
draft text of that article. It would 
also include persons outside their 
countries of nationality or of former 
habitual residence because of fears 
of persecution, and thus unable or 
unwillingly to return. The same ex- 
ceptions to the High Commissioner’s 
competence would apply that were 
enumerated as exceptions to the ap- 
plication of the convention under 
the eight-power proposal. 

After lengthy discussion the Com- 
mittee, in view of the proposed pleni- 
potentiary conference to complete 
and sign the draft convention, de- 
cided not to adopt a final definition 
of “refugee” for the purposes of the 
convention. The Committee reached 
this decision after hearing sugges- 
tions that an approved definition be 
transmitted to the conference as in- 
violable, removing from the terms of 
reference of the conference any con- 
sideration of Article 1 of the con- 
vention. Other delegates proposed 
the adoption of a definition which 
would be communicated to the con- 
ference either for its guidance or 
for its information. 


“Delicate and Difficult Task” 


Dr. Perez Perozo, of Venezuela, 
opposed referring the final definition 
to the conference. He stated that it 
was a delicate and difficult task with 
which the High Commissioner would 
be entrusted and that the General 
Assembly should establish from the 
beginning the persons who were to 
benefit from his protection. Dr. Raul 
Noriega, of Mexico, disagreed. He 
doubted if the conference, as a 
plenipotentiary body, could be 
limited in any way in its freedom of 
action or would consider itself bound 
by any resolution of the Assembly. 
Mr. C. M. LeQuesne, representing 
the United Kingdom, saw small 
likelihood that the conference would 
simply ignore the work done on the 
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convention by the United Nations 
organs. Since many of the countries 
represented on the Third Committee 
would also be represented at the con- 
ference, there seemed little danger 
that it would adopt a resolution dif- 
ferent from that favored by the Com- 
mittee. Jean Lesage, of Canada, 
agreed that the conference should be 
given the widest latitude, leaving it 
to the governments really interested 
to arrive at the fina] text of the defi- 
nition. 

To the United Kingdom draft pro- 
posal to submit the convention to a 
plenipotentiary conference, several 
modifications regarding the definition 
of “refugee” were proposed and ac- 
cepted. A Lebanese amendment 
made the draft convention recom- 
mended by the Economic and Social 
Council a basic text for consideration 
by the proposed conference. A 
Canadian amendment drew the at- 
tention of the conference particularly 
to the text of the definition as agreed 
upon in the Third Committee. 


Proposal Adopted 


With these modifications, the 
United Kingdom proposal calling for 
the convening of a conference of 
plenipotentiaries to draft and sign 
the final convention on the status of 
refugees was adopted by the Com- 
mittee. 

Although several members of the 
Committee urged that work on the 
convention be rushed to completion 
during the fifth session, others ad- 
vanced arguments supporting the 
United Kingdom proposal. The 
Netherlands representative, L. J. C. 
Beaufort, pointed out that the con- 
ference would permit the participa- 
tion of non-Members concerned with 
the problem—a point of view which 
Dr. Perez Perozo, of Venezuela, en- 
dorsed—and would make possible the 
most thorough consideration of the 
convention. Ratko Pleic, of Yugo- 
slavia, believed the proposed pro- 
cedure was undesirable. A_ pleni- 
potentiary conference could establish 
relations only as between states, and 
obligations incumbent upon _ the 
United Nations, such as its responsi- 
bilities under the convention, could 
be created only with the acceptance 
of the United Nations. A conven- 
tion completed by such a conference 
would ultimately have to be sub- 
mitted to the United Nations for ap- 
proval. If the convention could not 
be completed by the General Assem- 
bly during its fifth session, the mat- 
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ter should be deferred to the follow- 
ing session and attention con- 
centrated at present on defining the 
term “refugee” and creating the High 
Commissioner’s Office. 


Convention Definition Approved 


Having indicated its approval of 
the United Kingdom resolution and 
having decided to submit no final 
definition of “refugee” to the pro- 
posed conference, the Committee 
turnéd to the eight-power definition 
in an effort to reach agreement on 
the definition which would be trans- 
mitted for consideration by the con- 
ference: 

Particularly criticized was that sec- 
tion relating to the exclusion from 
the protection of the convention of 
persons entering a country with the 
nationals of which they had close 
ethnic and cultural kinship with the 
result that they enjoyed the rights 
and obligations attached to nation- 
ality. Mr. Rochefort, of France, ex- 
plained that this provision was in- 
tended particularly to exclude some 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 members 
of German minorities who had en- 
tered Germany as a result of inter- 
national agreements or population 
transfers. On the motion of Saudi 
Arabia, the paragraph was deleted 
from the resolution as vague and 
badly worded. 

The definition as amended was 
then adopted on December 1 by a 
vote of 12 to 6, with 21 abstentions. 

This same exclusive provision 
was the subject of some debate when 
the Committee considered the defi- 
nition of “refugee” in connection 
with the Statute of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office. In the face of 
earlier criticisms, Mrs. Roosevelt of- 
fered a redraft text of the provision. 
The revised sub-paragraph barred 
from the Commissioner’s competence 
persons involved in mass movements 
of populations due to frontier 
changes who consequently enjoyed 
the same rights as the inhabitants of 
the receiving country. Dr. Noreiga 
felt that the intent of the paragraph 
still remained unclear. There were 
only two ways by which a refugee 
could enjoy the same rights as na- 
tionals of a host country: naturaliza- 
tion or recovery of a former na- 
tionality. Dr. Noriega proposed the 
text be revised to specify the ex- 
clusion of persons who, as a result of 
frontier changes, had been incor- 
porated into the population of their 
country of origin. Jamil M. Baroody, 
of Lebanon, proposed another re- 





vision aimed at clarifying the intent 
of the provision: 

Mr. Rochefort, of France, felt 
some such provision was essential. 
These “internal refugees,” although 
they might stand in need of material 
assistance, enjoyed the protection of 
a government and should not fall 
within the Commissioner’s compet- 
ence. The extension of the Com- 
missioner’s functons to such persons 
would give the Commissioner power 
to investigate a country’s internal af- 
fairs and would result in serious con- 
sequences. 

In preference to actual revision of 
the text. Dr. Noriega inquired 
whether it would be possible to ex- 
plain the intent of the provision in 
the Committee’s report and to re- 
mind the High Commissioner that he 
should abide by any such explana- 
tions contained in the report. France, 
the United Kingdom, Norway, and 
other members of the Committee 
agreed with the Mexican suggestion. 
After approving a New Zealand 
drafting amendment providing for 
the recognition “by the competent 
authorities” of the receiving country 
that the persons referred to under 
the sub-paragraph enjoyed the rights 
and obligations mentioned, the defi- 
nition for inclusion in the Statute 
was accepted by a vote of 15 to 5, 
with 17 abstentions. 


Instructions to the Commissioner 


As recommended by the Economic 
and Social Council, the draft statute, 
in Chapter I, stated that the Com- 
missioner would follow “policy di- 
rectives” from the United Nations, 
issued in accordance with methods 
determined by the General Assem- 
bly. The United Kingdom proposed 
that this provision refer explicitly to 
the method of instruction and sug- 
gested that either the Assembly or 
the Economic and Social Council be 
authorized to issue _ instructions. 
France supported this proposal, 
noting that the work of the Commis- 
sioner would be social and humani- 
tarian, on the one hand, and politi- 
cal on the other, thus concerning 
both organs of the United Nations. 
Jules Woubroun, of Belgium, ad- 
vocated the phrasing “General As- 
sembly and the Economic and Social 
Council,” in order to prevent the 
implication that either organ could 
issue a seperate directive without the 
approval of the other. The Commit- 
tee decided in favor of the procedure 
proposed by the United Kingdom, 
after rejecting an Iraqi proposal, 
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supported by New Zealand, to delete 
any reference to the Council. 

Carlos Valenzuela, of Chile, asked 
whether the reference to “policy di- 
rective” did not in effect preclude 
specific instructions to the High 
Commissioner. Dr. Noriega then 
proposed the insertion of a reference 
to “specific directives” in order to 
clarify the point raised by Mr. Val- 
anzuela- The French representative, 
Mr. Rochefort, pointed out that 
more general phrasing was intended 
to indicate that orders on matters of 
detail would be the exception, rather 
than the rule, in directives issued to 
the Commissioner. It might, how- 
ever, be possible to include some 
such wording as “without prejudice 
to such specific recommendations as 
may be agreed upon.” The United 
Kingdom opposed the suggestions 
made by France and Mexico. Both 
proposals were rejected by the Com- 
mittee. 


Organization and Staff 


The Committee rejected an Aus- 
tralian proposal to postpone until 
April 1, 1951, the appointment of 
the High Commissioner. In making 
this suggestion, Mr. Moodie re- 
called that the date of January 1, 
1951, had been decided upon at a 


time when it was expected that IRO 


would terminate its activities on 
March 31, 1951. IRO was now to 
continue in existence until Septem- 
ber 30 and Mr. Moodie feared that 
confusion would result if the Com- 
missioner took office too far in ad- 
vance of that date. Especial diffi- 
culties might develop if the Commis- 
sioner assumed responsibility for ex- 
ecuting agreements concluded by 
IRO before IRO ended its work. 

Mr. Rochefort answered Mr. 
Moodie’s argument. The Australian 
representative, Mr. Rochefort said, 
seemed to consider the High Com- 
missioner as a successor to IRO 
whereas he was, in fact, to function 
under much broader terms of refer- 
ence. To postpone his appointment 
would be to imply that the refugee 
problem was not urgent. Legal pro- 
tection of refugees, the Commis- 
sioner’s primary responsibility, was 
in any event a secondary function of 
mo. Mr. Rochefort offered other 
reasons for installing the Commis- 
sioner as scheduled. Who would 
deal with ratifications of the conven- 
tion? If the plenipotentiary confer- 
ence were to meet with the participa- 
tion of the Commissioner and the 
Commissioner’s appointment were to 
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be deferred, would that not mean 
that it would be impossible for the 
conference to convene and to pre- 
pare and adopt a convention before 
IRO’s termination? 

After some discussion, the Com- 
mittee decided that the staff of the 
High Commissioner’s Office should 
enjoy the conditions of employment 
provided under the staff regulations 
adopted by the General Assembly 
and the rules promulgated by the 
Secretary-General. A United King- 
dom amendment to provide expressly 
for the granting of privileges and 
immunities to the staff was accord- 
ingly withdrawn. 


Israeli Amendments to Statute 


As the Committee neared the con- 
clusion of its consideration, Mr. 
Robinson, of Israel, introduced a 
series of amendments to the statute 
and to the accompanying resolution. 
One of these, intended to instruct the 
Economic and Social Council to 
create an Advisory Council under 
Chapter II of the Statute, was with- 
drawn when various members of the 
Committee opposed the creation of a 
new organ for which no demon- 
strated need existed. 

The Israeli amendments to the res- 
olution accompanying the statute 
were for the most part concerned 
with that section calling upon the 
governments to co-operate with the 
High Commissioner in the perform- 
ance of his functions, and consisted 
of an elaboration as to the form in 
which this co-operation might be 
rendered. A further Israeli proposal 
called upon the Secretary-General to 
transmit the resolution and statute to 
non-Member governments with a 
view to obtaining their co-operation 
in its implementation. A _ third 
amendment suggested the insertion 
of three additional procedures by 
which the High Commisioner would 
provide for the protection of refu- 
gees under his competence: (1) by 
promoting their admission to the ter- 
ritories of states; (2) by endeavoring 
to obtain permission for refugees to 
transfer their assets and especially 
those necessary for their resttlement; 
and (3) by obtaining from govern- 
ments information on the number 
and conditions of refugees, laws and 
regulations concerning them, and 
the implementation of the Assem- 
bly’s resolution. 

With the deletion of the phrase 
requesting information on_ imple- 
mentation, the Committee approved 
the major Israeli amendments. 


The text of the statute was then 
submitted to the Secretariat for re- 
arrangement and for deletion of 
duplications and contradictions. Fol- 
lowing this, the Secretariat text was 
referred to a drafting sub-committtee 
for final textual changes. As sub- 
mitted by the sub-committee the 
Statute and the accompanying resolu- 
tion were adopted by a vote of 26 
to 5, with 12 abstentions by the 
Committee on December 11. 


Assistance to Refugees 


The Committee approved by a vote 
vote of 32-4 and 6 abstentions a joint 
French - United Kingdom - United 
States resolution addressing an urgent 
appeal to all states, Members and 
non-Members, to assist IRO in re- 
settling refugees remaining under its 
care. The joint resolution postpones 
until the sixth Assembly session the 
examination of the problems of 
assistance to refugees. 


Argentine Decision te 
Join FAO Welcomed 


Sir Herbert Broadley, Acting Di- 
rector-General of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations, has made the following 
statement on December 14: 

“FAO understands that the Argen- 
tine Minister of Agriculture, Carlos 
Emery, has announced in Monte- 
video that His Excellency, President 
Peron, has decided that Argentina 
will seek membership in FAO. 

“This is welcome news concerning 
a country of great importance in 
regional and world agriculture. I am 
sure that this decision is specially 
gratifying to Director-General N. E. 
Dodd, who is now in Latin America 
and who only recently visited Argen- 
tina. 

“Mr. Emery, we understand, made 
known his Government’s decision in 
speaking before the closing session 
of the agricultural conferences which 
FAO and the Organization of Ameri- 
can States have been sponsoring in 
Montevideo. According to our in- 
formation, the announcement was 
enthusiastically received by the dele- 
gates from other Latin American 
countries. 

“We look forward to the receipt 
of a formal application for mem- 
bership from this one remaining 
Latin American country which is not 
a member of FAO. The application, 
when received, will be put before the 
next FAO conference.” 
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Merging of Atomic and Arms 
Commissions to be Considered 





Assembly Sets Up Committee of Twelve for Co-ordination Study 


AYS and means of co-ordinat- 

ing the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Com- 
mission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, and the question whether 
their functions should be merged un- 
der a new and consolidated disarma- 
ment commission are to be consid- 
ered by a committee of twelve. 

This the General Assembly de- 
cided on December 13 by a vote 
of 47-5, with 3 abstentions, after a 
debate at three plenary meetings and 
without reference to one of _ its 
Main Committees. 

The committee of twelve is to 
report to the Assembly’s next regu- 
lar session. Its members are to be 
representatives of the 1951 members 
of the Security Council — Brazil, 
China, Ecuador, France, India, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia — together 
with Canada, which are the same 
states that are represented for 1951 
in the Atomic Energy Commission 
and, except for Canada, in the Com- 
mission for Conventional Arma- 
ments. 

When the Assembly took up the 
question of atomic energy on De- 
cember 12, it had two draft resolu- 
tions before it. The first, which was 
the one it later adopted, had been 
submitted jointly by eight states — 
Australia, Canada, Ecuador, France, 
the Netherlands, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

The second, presented by the 
U.S.S.R., proposed to instruct the 
Atomic Energy Commission to re- 
sume its work and proceed immedi- 
ately to prepare draft conventions 
for the unconditional prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, 
bearing in mind that both should be 
concluded and brought into effect 
simultaneously. The drafts should be 
submitted to the Security Council 
not later than June 1, 1951. 


Explanation by Sponsor 


Speaking first in the debate, Sir 
Keith Officer, of Australia, said that 
in his United Nations Day speech 
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to the Assembly, President Truman 
had given the lead to the eight- 
power proposal. President Truman 
had reminded the Assembly that for 
nearly four years the two commis- 
sions had been working on disarma- 
ment, one concerned with the elim- 
ination of atomic weapons, the other 
with the reduction of other types of 
armaments and armed forces. 

Establishment of the committee 
of twelve, Sir Keith said, would not, 
of course, affect the continuing func- 
tion of these two bodies on their 
existing basis until a consolidated 
commission might be _ established. 
There was no doubt that the two 
commissions had done much useful 
work on technical problems, but 
they had reached a complete dead- 
lock. In these circumstances it might 
be useful if a new start were made 
by continuing the work in a single 
commission. 

Disarmament, after all, was a 
single problem, even though atomic 
and conventional weapons were dif- 
ferent in many respects. Now, of 
course, not only one but two and 
possibly more nations possessed the 
means of manufacturing atomic 
weapons. And agreement on the con- 
trol of only one type of weapon 
might give the advantage to an ag- 
gressor whose strength lay in the 
possession of others. For this reason, 
consideration of the problem as a 
whole seemed necessary, and such 
consideration could best be carried 
out by a single body. 

The Australian delegation could 
not support the Soviet Union draft 
resolution, which repeated proposals 
rejected before in the Assembly, for 
it contained no sort of safeguard. 
Good faith and safeguards were es- 
sential. The former did not flourish 
in the atmosphere of recent events, 
and so safeguards were more than 
ever essential. 

In the immediate future, no doubt, 
there was little prospect of agree- 
ment on disarmament, Sir Keith 
continued, and while there was no 
agreement, the strength of the free 
world had to be built up. However, 
even while the free world was re- 
arming, it must not lose sight of the 


fact that the growing burden of arm- 
aments increased, in the long run, 
the dangers which all wished to 
avoid. It must not, therefore, accept 
the negative assumption that more 
and more armaments were inevit- 
able, and must not abandon hope of 
agreement or cease its attempts to 
seek it. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


For the U.S.S.R., Andrei Y. Vy- 
shinsky insisted that it was the Soviet 
Union, and none other, which for 
five years had untiringly been wag- 
ing the struggle for the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon, opposed by 
the United States and its supporters. 
The latter had pressed the perfection 
and expanded the production of the 
atomic bomb. The ruling circles of 
the United States were in the throes 
of a mad armaments race. in which 
the preponderant role was assigned 
to the atomic weapon, with the pro- 
duction of the hydrogen bomb also 
“under forced draft.” Despite United 
States statements to the contrary, 
atomic and hydrogen bombs were not 
designed to serve peace but war, and 
represented a great danger to the 
cause of peace and security for na- 
tions and civilization. 


For the nth time, President Tru- 
man had threatened the world with 
the atomic bomb and had said that 
he would continue to do so until 
a satisfactory plan for international 
control of atomic energy had been 
agreed on. But such references 
merely served to cover up a refusal 
to prohibit the atomic weapon. Mr. 
Vyshinsky charged that the purposes 
of the ruling circles of the United 
States boiled down to a continued 
and maximum production and stock- 
piling of atomic weapons at the 
fastest possible pace, allowing no 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, 
no prohibition of the production of 
the atomic weapon, and no genuine 
international control. The true pur- 
pose of the American plan of so- 
called international control was to 
concentrate control of the utiliza- 
tion, resources, and production of 
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atomic weapons in the hands of 
American monopolists. 


Role of “Monopolists” 


Because the inspiration for the 
international control plan—the Unit- 
ed States or Acheson-Baruch-Lilien- 
thal plan—was supplied by the mo- 
nopolies, it was not drawn up in 
order to regulate the military utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy, but to thwart 
its international development and its 
utilization for the needs of society. 

The majority of United States 
advisers and experts were directly 
linked with the monopolists, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said. Thus in 1945, the 
organization of so-called interna- 
tional control was entirely in the 
hands of the Morgan family, the 
Duponts, the Mellons, and _ the 
Rockefellers. In 1946, other indus- 
trial and banking interests also “got 
into the act.” Policies of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and its commit- 
tees were determined by representa- 
tives of big business who controlled 
the development, xploitation, and 
management of all the atomic energy 
plants, men exclusively interested in 
the production of weapons at tre- 
mendous profits. 

Mr. Vyshinsky then mentioned 
several companies and cited their 
profits, which he said were at the 
expense of a heavy tax burden, for 
the taxpayers would pay, during the 
coming year, eight times more taxes 
than during the 1938-1939 fiscal 
year. 


“Small wonder that the profits de- 
rived from the armaments race, and 
particularly from the production of 
the atomic weapon, are a weighty 
argument for business quarters in 
the United States against all pro- 
posals for the prohibiton of the 
atomic weapon,” he added. 


The United Kingdom delegation 
and a number of the Dominions, as 
well as a few others, supported the 
United States policy, he said. He 
went into detail to show that the 
position of the American ruling 
circles was that atomic energy could 
be developed for peaceful ends only 
as a by-product of atomic weapon 
production. 


“Pigeon-Holing” 


Letting the committee, which was 
proposed in the eight-power draft 
resolution, deal with the question of 
whether the two commissions should 
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MECHANISM at atomic energy project in Rochester, New York, which produces “tracer” for 
locating cancer in human body. 


be combined was a good way to 
pigeon-hole the whole matter and 
to see that it would not be dealt 
with practically, Mr. Vyshinsky con- 
tended — ‘ta magnificent piece of 
skullduggery” to prevent progress 
toward prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. 

The reason the two commissions 
had not achieved any result was 
because the United States, with the 
support and connivance of other 
countries, had systematically thwart- 
ed decisions already adopted by the 
Assembly, he continued. Apart from 
the American monopolists’ economic 
reasons for not wanting the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons, there was 
the political aspect and also the mili- 
tary and strategic aspect which de- 
termined the exceptionally important 
role assigned to the atomic bomb 
in the aggressive plans being hatched 
by the ruling circles of the United 
States. The wave of war psychosis 


was engulfing such circles more and 
more, Mr. Vyshinsky declared, cit- 
ing various statements to support his 
contention. In particular, he recalled 
that President Truman, at a press 
conference on December 1, had 
shown that the ruling circles were 
prepared at any proper or convenient 
moment to use the atomic bomb. 
Reactionary circles of the United 
Kingdom, France, and other coun- 
tries did not lag behind the United 
States in the campaign against the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, 
although the moral prohibition of 
the bomb was already now unoffici- 
ally regarded as an accepted political 
fact. Five hundred million signatures 
on the Stockholm Appeal had de- 
manded that any country that first 
used the atomic weapon should be 
declared to be a war criminal. Soon 
there would be twice as many. 
“Atomic bombolatry” had become 
the main dogma of the ruling circles 
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of the United States which were 
convinced that the atomic bomb was 
the main force that could settle the 
outcome of war, but of course it 
could not do anything of the sort, 
said Mr. Vyshinsky. 

Furthermore, the General Assem- 
bly had never called for the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon, and, 
therefore, its “unfortunate” resolu- 
tion of November 3 was nothing 
but an attempt to distract public 
opinion and to represent the matter 
as if it were in reality expressing 
itself in favor of such prohibition. 
The Assembly had only expressed it- 
self in favor of the “notorious Amer- 
ican so-called international control 
plan” which did not and could not 
secure or safeguard the control or 
prohibition of the atomic weapon. 
The eight-power draft resolution 
now sought to perpetrate the same 
deceit. If a plan were desired that 
would be generally acceptable to all, 
it should first of all be set down 
openly and candidly that the General 
Assembly declared that the atomic 
weapon should be prohibited, and at 
the same time the necessity of estab- 
lishing an international control organ 
over the enforcement of that prohi- 
bition should be set forth. 


Objections to Plan 


Five years of debates had shown 
that no state which cherished its 
future destiny could agree to the fun- 
damental provisions of the American 
plan, such as that for the interna- 
tional control organ’s right of own- 
ership over all atomic and ancillary 
enterprises, including all sources of 
atomic raw materials, all over the 
world. No country could agree to the 
complete removal of its government 
from any role in the solution of all 
questions concerning the production 
and utilization of atomic weapons 
and the exploitation of its primary 
resources, 

Nor, of course, could any country 
agree to the establishment by the in- 
ternational control organ of so-called 
quotas for every state party — that 
is, quota standards for the utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy beyond which 
no state would be allowed to go 
without special permission from the 
international control body. That, of 
course, would be direct economic 
suicide for countries which direly 
needed the maximum development 
of atomic energy for their own 
peaceful economy. Then there was 
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the establishment of so-called stra- 
tegic balance. 

Although the Commission _ itself 
recognized as early as 1947 that no 
state could be expected to agree to 
grant to the international control 
organ such rights as that of abso- 
lute and unlimited ownership, it con- 
tinued to insist on that demand as 
an essential condition for the further 
elaboration of provisions for inter- 
national control and the establish- 
ment of an international control or- 
gan over atomic energy. Only shreds 
and patches would remain of the 
sovereign rights of states! Mr. Vy- 
shinsky contended that the Anglo- 
American majority in the Commis- 
sion wanted to stockpile atomic 
bombs. They would be used, it was 
explained, against the peoples of 
Asia — the peoples of China, Bur- 
ma, Thailand, Indonesia, Viet-Nam, 
Malaya, and so forth. Enforcement 
of the American plan, he said, would 





subordinate the entire development 
of the national economies of all the 
countries concerned to the interna- 
tional control organ. Such an agree- 
ment could not be obtained freely 
from those states which did without 
Marshall Plan assistance furnished 
by the United States. The sort of 
international control proposed by the 
United States would lead to un- 
limited authority of the American 
monopolists over the world’s econ- 
omy, including, of course, the field 
of atomic energy resources. 


U.S.S.R. Industrial Development 


Referring to newspaper reports 
which indicated the conviction that 
“the Russians regard atomic energy 
as a springboard which will permit 
them to overtake the West in the 
field of industrial development,” Mr. 
Vyshinsky declared: “Of course, we 
intend to reach and overtake all the 
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industrially developed countries in 
the field of industrial development 
and we have achieved considerable 
and substantial successes in that field. 
Of course, we will not give up our 
future efforts in that field. We are 
prepared to compete on a friendly 
basis in the development of our in- 
dustrial resources, plants, and facil- 
ities, including atomic energy.” 

That was what frightened the 
monopolists, he added. According to 
the ruling circles of the United 
States, the desire of the Soviet Union 
to develop its industry by the use of 
atomic energy was the biggest ob- 
stacle to establishment of interna- 
tional control. Continuing, he said 
that, in the First Committee in 1949, 
Frederick H. Osborn, representative 
of the United States in the Atomic 
Energy Commission, had _ implied 
that there were no certain safeguards 
in the American plan. Mr. Vyshin- 
sky noted that the report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission contem- 
plated that the international control 
organ would have the right to carry 
out scientific investigations and re- 
search in the field of the develop- 
ment and utilization of the atomic 
weapon and to that end would keep 
a staff of scientific research workers, 
consultants, specialists, professors, 
and all sorts of high-powered equip- 
ment. What sort of control organ 
would that be? The American plan 
envisaged further production of the 
atomic weapon by the international 
control organ itself. 

Replying to Sir Keith Officer, of 
Australia, Mr. Vyshinsky said that 
the reason for the deadlock on the 
atomic energy question was “the 
unwillingness of our adversaries to 
consider atomic energy control,” and 
the eight-power draft resolution was 
evidence of the fact that the United 
States did not wish to deal with the 
question for a whole year, but to 
relegate it to the background, while 
at the same time the question would 
still be deadlocked. 


U.S.S.R. Plan 


The plan proposed by the Soviet 
Union, he continued, was based on 
the necessity of the unconditional 
prohibition of the atomic weapon 
and the simultaneous establishment 
of strict international control of the 
implementation of such prohibition. 
It envisaged the establishment, with- 
in the framework of the Security 
Council, of an international control 
commission with broad authority, 
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with inspection authority, which 
would make it possible for that com- 
mission to have strong unswerving 
international authority. This, he said, 
repudiated the allegation that the So- 
viet Union was opposed to confer- 
ring on the international control or- 
gan such strong authority of effective 
inspection. The seven items set out 
in the proposals of June 11, 1947, by 
the Soviet Union delegation would 
confer broad rights on an interna- 
tional inspection body. 

There was further clarification in 
the document of September 5, 1947, 
which answered questions by the 
United Kingdom representative on 
the matter of special investigations, 
and the proposal of the Soviet Union 
and its plan entirely tallied with the 
fundamental, vital interests of all 
peace-loving peoples, of all man- 
kind. 

Millions of human beings unanim- 
ously demanded the prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and the adoption 
of the declaration that the first coun- 
try to use it should be branded 
aS a war criminal. 

“Work carried out now in the So- 
viet Union makes it clear that the 
production of electrical energy On an 
atomic basis is a proper and prom- 
ising method which will make it 
possible to achieve economic and 
power progress in numerous coun- 
tries of the world,” Mr. Vyshinsky 
remarked. “But atomic energy must 
be used exclusively for peaceful 
ends.” 

It must be understood, he con- 
tinued, that the atomic question 
could be settled only on the basis 
of mutual respect of the rights and 
interests of states which were pre- 
pared to abandon the use of atomic 
energy for warlike ends and to har- 
ness this mighty force for the devel- 
opment of a peaceful economy. 

It was in accordance with these 
considerations that the Soviet dele- 
gation had submitted its draft reso- 
lution. 

Others speaking in support of the 
eight-power draft resolution were the 
representatives of Sweden, France, 
the United Kingdom, and Egypt, 
while the representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
supported the position outlined by 
Mr. Vyshinsky. 


French Appeal 


Francis Lacoste, of France, said 
that the eight-power proposal for a 
new method of approach showed 


that the sponsors were ready to 
make one more concession to their 
critics and to give them “this re- 
newed proof of our devotion to the 
cause of peace and freedom from 
the most terrible of all threats.” 

“We appeal to them,” he said, 
“to give evidence of their sincerity 
and to go back again to those com- 
missions which they deliberately 
abandoned a year ago without any 
reason which was acceptable in the 
light of the importance of what is 
at stake.” 

Those commissions had never ceas- 
ed to wait for them, Mr. Lacoste ad- 
ded. 


United Kingdom Views 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, admitted that the immedi- 
ate prospect of any agreement, either 
on atomic energy or on disarma- 
ment, seemed small. And to adopt 
any resolution which glossed over 
the realities and promised a quick 
solution would be deluding the peo- 
ples of the world. There was not 
that minimum degree of interna- 
tional confidence and co-operation 
which would make agreement pos- 
sible. 

Not proposing to go over all the 
old ground, Sir Gladwyn said that 
he believed that the statement pre- 
sented by the five powers in Oc- 
tober 1949 still represented the best 
analysis of the two opposing points 
of view. Since then, very few new 
elements had emerged. 

“We stand by the plan approved 
by the Assembly in 1948,” he ex- 
plained, “while the Russians bring 
up again and again the proposals 
which they put forward in 1946 and 
1947, These were found inadequate 
at that time, and, although they have 
been examined and re-examined since 
then, they are still found wanting. 
Nothing which Mr. Vyshinsky has 
said this year or last year suggests 
that the Soviet Union would accept 
a system of international control 
which would be effective and en- 
forceable not only in the democratic 
countries but, above all, in the So- 
viet Union itself.” 

It was really no good for Mr. 
Vyshinsky to repeat time after time 
that it was all the fault of the Amer- 
ican monopolists. It was of course 
true that the bomb was being manu- 
factured in America through the in- 
strumentality of private companies; 
but this fact was irrelevant to the 
actual issue, which was that, in the 
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absence of an agreed system of inter- 
national control, such manufacture 
was essential not for purposes of pro- 
fit, but for the defence of the free 
world against aggression. 

Sir Gladwyn also examined Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s “staggering” communist 
contradictions. What was to be made 
of the argument that the atom bomb 
must instantly be banned because of 
its appalling effect when considered 
against the simultaneous assertion 
that it had little or no military value? 
Or of the argument that the Soviet 
Union, unlike the capitalist world, 
was using atomic energy only for 
peaceful purposes, against the asser- 
tion that in the event of war the 
Soviet Union would be able to use 
the atomic bomb with tremendous 
effect? And how had the standard of 
living of the Soviet people been in- 
creased by the peaceful use of atom- 
ic energy? 


Question of Sovereignty 


Mr. Vyshinsky had said nothing 
about these things, which seemed to 
indicate to Sir Gladwyn “that such 
small amounts of uranium as the 
Soviet Government has been able to 
extort from Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia have been put to quite a 
different purpose.” 


And what was to be made of Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s central argument — for 
yet another year — that international 
contro] was essential but that sov- 
ereignty miust in all circumstances 
remain inviolate? 

Mr. Vyshinsky, continued Sir 
Gladwyn, sought to insinuate that 
the atom bomb was being construc- 
ted in the United States only for use 
against Asian peoples — “by which 
presumably he meant peoples of Asia 
other than those in the Soviet Union.” 
But it was quite evident that “this 
malicious suggestion” had been 
made in order to embroil the West- 
ern with the Asian peoples, and par- 
ticularly to cause alarm and despon- 
dency in Peking. 

It was not contended that the 
majority plan was the best that could 
be devised, he continued, “but we 
do say that it is the best which 
has so far been devised, and we can- 
not abandon it unless and until we 
are persuaded that something better 
is available.” 

It was perhaps natural to suggest 
that in an apparently unbreakable 
deadlock on such a vital matter as 
atomic energy there should be some 
temporary agreement or armistice 
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which might halt the race in the. 


production of atomic weapons. 


“We should be entirely in favor 
of any such proposal,” Sir Gladwyn 
stated, “if we could be sure, or even 
reasonably confident, that it would 
in fact halt the production of atomic 
weapons on both sides and not mere- 
ly on one side.” But, without any 
watertight system of international 
control, what reliance could be plac- 
ed on Soviet assurances that they 
would at once destroy’ any atomic 
bombs which they might have been 
able to produce and would forth- 
with cease to produce any more? 

“We must therefore continue to 
work for and insist on a plan of 
international control in which we 
can all have confidence,” he added. 
“The immediate outlook may be very 
unpromising, but, given time and 
patience, none of the world’s prob- 
lems need prove insoluble. We for 
our part stand ready at all times to 
undertake further consultations or 
negotiations if there is even the 
smallest chance that they will bring 
us nearer to any reai settlement.” 


Sir Gladwyn considered it clear 
that if the peace of the world was 
to be securely based, control systems 
had to be worked out and applied 
both to atomic energy and to con- 
ventional armaments, and the method 
and timing of such controls had to 
be closely co-ordinated. 

This aspect of the question had 
not been given very detailed study 
in the past, and the work of the 
committee proposed in the eight- 
power draft resolution might there- 
fore be of considerable value. The 
task of the committee would be a 
relatively modest one, but in existing 
circumstances this seemed to be both 
prudent and honest. 


Czechoslovak Comments 


For Czechoslovakia, Dr. Adolf 
Hoffmeister referred to the sensation 
caused by President Truman’s re- 
cent references to the atomic bomb. 

“The United States,” he said, “is 
counting on the fact that at the 
beginning of any eventual conflict it 
would have a greater stockpile of 
atomic weapons than the Soviet 
Union and, therefore, would be su- 
perior in this respect. 

“We know that the U.S.S.R. does 
not seek to have such a monstrous 
superiority, nor to have greater stocks 
of atomic weapons, for the Soviet 
Union continually proposes that all 


stocks be destroyed immediately and 
that the production of atomic weap- 
ons be prohibited everywhere. 


“By these measures, the Soviet 
Union desires to save the world from 
an eventual crisis of irresponsibility 
during which, in a fit of overconfid- 
ence, the American owner of this 
threat might turn it into a catas- 
trophe.” 


Dr. Hoffmeister went on to say 
that the United States had underesti- 
mated and still understimated the 
strength of the Soviet Union and of 
the People’s Republic of China, and 
was underestimating the strength and 
determination of the people of the 
world. This strength and determina- 
tion were exemplified in the Second 
World Congress of the Partisans of 
Peace, which issued a manifesto in 
Warsaw on behalf of 500,000,000 
persons who signed the Stockholm 
Appeal, calling for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and for the general 
reduction of arms. 


The peoples, declared the Czecho- 
slovak representative, would enforce 
their will so that the atom menace 
would be torn out of the hands of 
those who were the greatest enemies 
of the people. 

The question of who was holding 
the atom bomb became ever more 
serious, he added, as American pol- 
icy deteriorated and slipped along 
the shaky surface of an economy that 
had gone and was going through 
many crises onto the road of fascism. 
America today was changing intern- 
ally and was using its influence for a 
general fascisation of the Western 
world. 


In crass contrast to the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution, calling for immedi- 
ate resumption of the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, was the 
eight-power proposal, which “in- 
vites us to embark on long delaying 
tactics, giving sufficient time to the 
atomic factories to pile up the stock 
of bombs,” he concluded. 


Polish Hope 


Similar views were expressed by 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, who 
also asserted: “We have made it 
clear in the past, and we make it 
clear again, that we consider the 
brandishing by the United States of 
the atomic bomb and of the hydro- 
gen bomb as an attempt to black- 
mail the world, and neither we nor 
any other people intent on main- 
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taining contro] over their own des- 
tinies will yield before such pressure. 


“No, our only hope is that this 
organization may yet take some posi- 
tive action at this session to resolve 
this question, and this hope is based 
on the belief that not all of you 
will or can close your ears, as the 
United States would have you do, to 
the insistent and resounding cry of 
humanity, namely, that the United 
Nations act to outlaw the atomic 
weapon and brand as a war criminal 
the government that first uses this 
instrument of mass annihilation.” 


At the conclusion of the debate, 
the Assembly adopted the eight- 
power draft resolution establishing 
the committee of twelve by a roll- 
call vote of 47-5, with 3 abstentions 
(Indonesia, Pakistan, and Yugo- 
slavia), and rejected the U.S.S.R. 
proposal for resumption of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s work 
and preparation of draft conventions 
by a vote of 5-32, with 16 absten- 
tions. 


THE QUESTION 
OF NEW MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 24) 


seek to set up a new category of 
membership. 

However, Dr. Munoz saw very 
little hope of a solution of the prob- 
lem by these means. Universality of 
membership might, in the long run, 
be the only means of ending the 
impasse. 

Konthi Suphamongkhol, of Thai- 
land, said that his Government 
“firmly adhered” to the principle of 
universality of membership. He sup- 
ported the joint proposal in the hope 
that there would be a better chance 
of these applications being accepted 
this year in view of the attitude of 
certain Members. He proposed an 
amendment to the El Salvador draft 
resolution which, instead of asking 
the Secretary-General to invite the 
states to send their observers, would 
decide that “pending admission to 
membership” each of the states con- 
cerned “be allowed an opportunity” 
to send an observer. This was ac- 
cepted by the representative of El 
Salvador. 


The Assembly then voted and ap- 
proved the joint proposal by 46 to 5 
with 2 abstentions. 
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RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Adopted by General Assembly on December 13, 1950 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


RECOGNIZING that the effective 
regulation and reduction of national 
armaments would substantially di- 
minish the present danger of war, 
relieve the heavy economic burden 
placed upon the peoples of the 
world in the absence of a system of 
armaments control, and permit the 
greater use of man’s resources to 
projects devoted to his betterment, 


RECOGNIZING that the regulation 
and reduction of armaments to be 
effective must cover weapons of all 
kinds, must be based on unanimous 
agreement, and so must include 
every nation having substantial 
armaments and armed forces, 


RECOGNIZING further that any 
plan for the regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces 
must be based upon safeguards that 
will secure the compliance of all 
nations, 


RECOGNIZING the inability to date 
to achieve agreement among nations 
on the elimination of atomic weap- 
ons under a system of effective 
international control of atomic 
energy and on the regulation and 


reduction of other armaments and 
armed forces, 


RECALLING that a plan has been 
developed in the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, and 
approved by the General Assembly, 
for the international control of 
atomic energy, which would make 
effective the prchibition of atomic 
weapons; and that much _ useful 
planning work has been accomp- 
lished in the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, 


DEsIRING, however, to carry this 
work forward toward a comprehen- 
sive system of armaments control, 


DEcIDEs to establish a committee 
of twelve, consisting of representa- 
tives of the members of the Security 
Council as of January 1, 1951, to- 
gether with Canada, to consider 
and report to the next regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly on 
ways and means whereby the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments may be co-ordin- 
ated and on the advisability of their 
functions being merged and placed 
under a new and consolidated dis- 
armament commission. 


CLASSES FOR UNITED NATIONS FIELD SERVICE MEMBERS conducted on the outskirts of 
Toledo, Ohio, teach the men to operate four-wheel drive jeeps over rough terrain. Sixty men 
have taken the two-weeks course. An additional 250 may be trained in 1951. 
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No Action on Jerusalem 


Assembly Fails to Find Solution 


oe question of an international 
enclave for Jerusalem and its 
environs reached a deadlock with 
the General Assembly’s rejection on 
December 16 of the only proposal 
on this subject presented at the past 
session. This was a Belgian plan 
which simply provided for a four- 
member committee to study the con- 
ditions for a settlement which would 
ensure the effective protection, under 
United Nations auspices, of the Holy 
Places and the spiritual and religious 
interests of the Holy Land. The 
committee, to be appointed by the 
Trusteeship Council, would have re- 
ported to the Assembly at its next 
session. Taking into account the 
urgency of assuring protection for 
the Holy Places, Belgium’s proposal 
stated that new efforts “must be 
made to settle the question in ac- 
cordance with the principles already 
adopted by the General Assembly.” 

There was no debate on the pro- 
posal in plenary session and a Swe- 
dish draft resolution advanced in 
Committee, providing for functional 
rather than territorial international- 
ization of the Holy Places, never 
reached the voting stage. 

A year ago an Assembly majority 
endorsed a plan for an international 
regime in Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding area. The governments in 
de facto occupation of the area, 
however, refused to implement a 
Jerusalem Statute drawn up and ap- 
proved by the Trusteeship Council 
last winter. 


Committee Debate 


Committee debate, which ranged 
over seven meetings, centred largely 
on the two draft resolutions. Pre- 
senting Sweden’s proposal, Erik 
Boheman emphasized that no attempt 
should be made to implement a 
solution which would evoke the 
direct opposition of the two states 
occupying the Holy City. That was 
the intent of his delegation’s draft. 

This proposal would provide for 
United Nations supervision of the 
protection of and free access to the 
Holy Places, through a Commission- 
er. The latter would be appointed 
for three years by a Committee of 
the General Assembly, to which he 
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would be responsible and report 
annually. The jurisdiction would be 
exercised by the states concerned, 
Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan, subject’ to specified 
powers granted to the Commission 
in regard to supervising the protec- 
tion of and free access to the Holy 
places. At the same time, the As- 
sembly would invite Israel and Jor- 
dan to give pledges, among other 
things, to: (i) to observe the princi- 
ples of Article 18 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; (ii) 
to give free access to the Holy 
Places, maintaining existing privi- 
leges in this respect; (iii) to abstain 
from taxation measures detrimental 
to the Holy Places; to respect the 
property rights of religious bodies; 
(iv) to reduce armed forces in Jeru- 
salem; and (v) to co-operate with 
the Commissioner. 

Supporting the Swedish proposal, 
Dr. C. L. Patijn, of the Netherlands, 
stressed its provisional character, as 
clearly stated in the preamble of the 
draft resolution. This said that, 
pending final measures, it was appro- 
priate to take such measures as 
would ensure respect for the spiritual 
and religious interests of the world 
community in the Holy Land. The 
time was not yet ripe for final deci- 
sions in Palestine. The interests of 
the area would, however, be served 
better by provisional decisions than 
by adhering to the idea of interna- 
tionalization, which neither party 
found acceptable. 

Several other delegations expressed 
support for Sweden’s proposal, as 
the best solution “under difficult cir- 
cumstances.” Sir Carl Berendsen, 
of New Zealand, declared that 
the Assembly must not repeat its 
mistake of adopting a resolution as 
it had in 1947 and 1949 without 
determining the concrete means of 
enforcing its decision. 

Originally, New Zealand had sup- 
ported internationalization, but in 
the absence of any concrete proposal 
to implement internationalization, a 
more practical solution was required. 
His country now also opposed estab- 
lishing a corpus separatum for the 
entire Jerusalem area. 

Sir Carl made the point that the 


Arab States which had used force 
to prevent the internationalization 
of Jerusalem in defiance of the As- 
sembly’s 1947 resolution, were now 
urging adherence to it. Such actions 
were inconsistent and in some as- 
pects absurd. Were these states sug- 
gesting the use of force to eject 
Israel and Jordan from the territory 
won in a trial of arms which they 
themselves had provoked? 


Egyptian Protest 

Protesting against this allegation, 
Abdel Monem Mostafa Bey, of 
Egypt, said they had only acted to 
fill the vacuum created by United 
Nations failure to implement the 
partition plan and by the British 
withdrawal at the termination of 
the Mandate in Palestine. 

Religious peace and peace in gen- 
eral could best be assured by United 
Nations authority over the city. 
Domination by either or both of the 
political entities now constituting 
Palestine would impair its _his- 
torical character which had always 
been international in structure. 

The protection of buildings in 
the Holy City offered by Jordan and 
Israel was not enough. Spiritual 
freedom for religious bodies must 
also be maintained, and pilgrims 
allowed freedom of movement. Ad- 
ministrative unity in the city was in- 
dispensable to peace, security and 
fulfilment of its religious function. 
To partition the city would be to 
everybody’s disadvantage, and would 
invalidate any agreement between 
Israel and Jordan on freedom of 
access to the Holy Places, Further, 
far greater efforts would be needed 
to render the two parts of a divided 
city viable than to restore the unity 
of the whole. 

Mr. Mostafa Bey also thought 
that the 1949 Assembly resolution 
should be adhered to. If difficulties 
arose for the Trusteeship Council 
in implementing the Statute which 
this resolution invited it to draw up, 
the Council could appeal to the 
competent United Nations organs. 


Jordan’s Views 


Ahmed Bey Tugqan, of Jordan, 
who participated in the debate as an 
observer, said that the City of Jeru- 
salem was of great importance to 
the Arab world as well as to the 
Christian world. His country, which 
had never practised any religious 
discrimination in the past, had no 
intention of doing so in the future. 
All the churches were protected and 
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all the faithful had free access to 
the Holy Places, and his Govern- 
ment impartially protected the rights 
and privileges of all religions in 
Jerusalem. 

It was because it wished to perpe- 
tuate the tradition of tolerance and 
understanding that it could not agree 
to the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem. Any attempt to internation- 
alize the Holy Places would be an 
adverse reflection on the administra- 
tion of the area by the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. His Govern- 
ment had pledged itself to do its 
duty in the future as in the past, but 
it would not allow its sovereignty in 
any part of the Kingdom to be 
jeopardized by quasi-spiritual con- 
siderations. 

Under the internationalizing plan 
Jerusalem, and the southern part 
of Palestine, (now united with Jor- 
dan) would be completely separated 
from the northern part. The whole 
district of Hebron would thus be- 
come untenable. If Jordan accepted 
the proposal, it would thus be tanta- 
mount to surrendering this area, 
since its armed forces would have 
no access to it accept by air. Fur- 
ther, the Arab inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem and the whole 
area it was proposed to internation- 
alize, would lose their Arab nation- 
ality, and their connections with the 
whole Arab world—particularly with 
Jordan, of which they formed an 
integral part—would be severed. 
This would be contrary to their de- 
sires. 


Israel’s Position 


Internationalization of Jerusalem, 
declared Abba Eban, of Israel, 
supporting the Swedish proposal, 
would defeat its own purpose if 
carried to extremes, without defer- 
ence to the wishes of the peoples 
concerned. Divided though they 
were in other respects, the two popu- 
lations of the city were united in 
wishing to preserve their own ways 
of life. 

He agreed with Jordan that the 
protection of the Holy Places and of 
religious interests was compatible 
with the peaceful maintenance of 
existing conditions and agreements 
in Jerusalem. Israel, he added, had 
maintained in force all laws enacted 
under the Mandate for protecting 
the Holy Places, and direct and 
friendly relations with religious au- 
thorities had produced satisfactory 
results. 

The Swedish proposal was a fair 
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and practical expression of this re- 
sponsibility, and Israel would be pre- 
pared to co-operate with a United 
Nations Commissioner. Mr. Eban 
reserved the right,however, to offer 
comments and suggestions on the 
proposal, which, he stressed referred 
particularly to religious interests. 
As for political and other questions, 
his Government would respect the 
armistice agreement with Jordan. 


Belgian Proposal 


August M. De Schryver, of Bel- 
gium, thought, however, that the 
Swedish draft could not be regarded 
as a statute for the Holy Places, 
since the opening paragraphs showed 
it clearly to be a mere series of 
provisional measures for functional 
internationalization. The fundamen- 
tal element of acceptance by Israel 
and Jordan was lacking and would 
prevent attainment of the objects. 
Sharing New Zealand’s views that 
decisions which could not be imple- 
mented should never be taken, Bel- 
gium favored the appointment of a 
negotiating body which would have 
the power to study, discuss and pre- 
pare various formulas for final settle- 
ment by means of negotiation with 
the occupying states, the neighbor- 
ing states and the great powers who 
wielded so much influence in the 
Near East. 


Belgium then submitted its draft 
resolution for the appointment of a 
four-member committee by the 
Trusteeship Council. Support for 
the proposal was evinced by repre- 
sentatives of the Arab states and a 
number of Latin American delega- 
tions. 


Recalling that the United Kingdom 
had opposed the internationalization 
proposal in the Assembly a year ago, 
Lord MacDonald said that fear had 
now been fully justified. In the 
existing circumstances such a solu- 
tion was entirely impracticable. The 
United Kingdom, however, was anx- 
ious to secure the safety and freedom 
of access to all the Holy Places and 
it agreed that those objectives could 
best be assured by extending the 
authority of the United Nations over 
the Holy Places. The Swedish pro- 
posal achieved those aims without 
violating the fundamental and legiti- 
mate demands of the inhabitants. 
Although substantial concessions 
from Israel and Jordan were re- 
quired, Lord MacDonald felt that 
such concessions could be legiti- 
mately requested. 





The United States shared these 
views, said John C. Ross. Empha- 
tically rejecting the Belgian pro- 
posal, Mr. Ross said it would not 
advance the United Nations objec- 
tive in the matter at all but would 
merely mean further talk and delay. 

Jerusalem was an_ international 
city par excellence said Charles 
Malik, of Lebanon; the claims 
of Israel and Jordan clashed in that 
city and the three great monotheistic 
religions had their interests there. 
Because Jerusalem was _ essentially 
an international city, all Member 
states therefore should co-operate 
to ensure that the principle of 
internationalization was clearly enun- 
ciated and effectively implemented. 
On the other hand, account should 
be taken of the national factors 
which had recently appeared in 
the area: the part of Jerusalem 
which had been placed under Arab 
control contained the greatest num- 
ber of Holy Places, so that it would 
be unjust to adopt a solution which 
imposed greater sacrifices upon Jor- 
dan, the Arab state which controlled 
one part of Jerusalem, then upon 
Israel. If the situation were reversed 
and Israel controlled the greatest 
number of Holy Places, he would 
invoke the same principle in favor 
of Israel. 


Amendments 


Amendments were then submitted 
to Sweden’s proposal by the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Uru- 
guay and the Netherlands. Sweden 
accepted these changes to its draft 
under which the proposed United 
Nations representative in Jerusalem 
would be empowered to represent 
the interests of the Organization and 
to report to the Assembly with such 
recommendations as he considered 
appropriate on the Jerusalem ques- 
tion. Both Israel and Jordan stated 
that the amended Swedish draft 
would be acceptable to their dele- 
gations. 

After further debate, however, 
the Committee decided by 30-8 with 
10 abstentions, to take a preliminary 
vote on the Belgium proposal. Upon 
its adoption a decision was taken, 
by 25-18 with 12 abstentions, not 
to vote on the alternative Swedish 
draft. 

The vote in Committee for the 
Belgian proposal was 30-18, with 
12 abstentions. The proposal failed 
of adoption in plenary because there 
was no two-thirds majority in the 
vote of 30-18, with 9 abstentions. 
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RECORD OF FIFTH SESSION 


who shall be be invited; make recom- 
mendations for financing, subject to 
applicable Assembly _ regulations, 
rules, and resolutions; and make 
other arrangements it sees fit. In de- 
termining who shall be invited, the 
Council shall invite national organi- 
zations without consultative status 
only after consulting the Member of 
the United Nations concerned. The 
Secretary-General may be entrusted 
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with such tasks as the date, place, 
provisional agenda, duration, and 
financing; he may also modify, when 
necessary, any decision of the Coun- 
cil on these latter items. 

Third, the Secretary-General shall 
notify all United Nations Members 
of the Conference and send them 
copies of the provisional agenda. 
He shall also inform each Member 
of the invitations issued, 








rs 
Budget Appropriations 


BUDGETARY appropriations for 
the year 1951 totalling $47,798,- 
600 were approved by the Assembly 
on December 15. A summary of the 
appropriations follows: 
I. Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the 


Councils, Commis- 

sions, and Commit- 

SG 2 ee ius coveees scoot S201, 290 
Il. Investigations and In- 

a Sa 4,396,800 


III. Headquarters, New 
S000, ar srienee maces 27,975,950 
IV. United Nations Office 
BE CRBMONG | viscice-ccsicssis 4,637,600 
V. Information Centres.. 840,000 
VI. Regional Economic 
Commissions (Other 
than the Economic 
Commission for Eu- 
PUM ithe toss tsceicctnesss. 


1,328,800 
VEE. HOspitaiity. ..:<6:0:55:<:. 20,000 


VIII. Contractual Printing 1,850,000 
1X. Technical Programs.... 1,392,900 
X. Special Expenses....... 1,649,500 

XI. The International 
Court of Justice........ 595,800 

Less Global reduction 

on the provision for 
established posts...... 100,000 


MAIR ics fp uaa a $47,798,600 


The above appropriations were ap- 
proved by a vote of 50 to 0, with 5 
abstentions. The delegation of the 
U.S.S.R. abstained on the ground 
that the budget provided for meas- 
ures carried out in violation of the 
Charter such as the Committee on 
the Balkans, the Korean Commis- 
sion, the Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly, and the United 
Nations Field Service. The U.S.S.R. 
also opposed appropriations for the 
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7. Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 


Palestine Commission, the Office of 
the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees and for all measures to meet 
expenditures connected with the 
maintenance of these refugees and 
stateless persons. 

The Assembly unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution relating to unfore- 
seen and extraordinary expenses for 
the financial year 1951. The resolu- 
tion authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, with the prior concurrence of 
the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions, to 
enter into commitments to meet such 
expenses during 1951. 

By a vote of 54 to 0, with 5 ab- 
stentions, the Assembly resolved to 
maintain to December 31, 1951, the 
Working Capital Fund at $20,000,- 
000. Members will make contribu- 
tions to the Fund in accordance with 
the scale adopted for contributions 
of Members to the sixth annual 
budget (see page 76). Advances from 
the Fund were authorized for the 
following purposes: to finance budg- 
etary appropriations pending receipt 
of contribution, to finance commit- 
ments authorized under the resolu- 
tion pertaining to unforeseen and 
extraordinary expenses, to continue 
not in excess of $250,000 the revolv- 
ing fund to finance miscellaneous 
self-liquidating purchases and activi- 
ties, loans to specialized agencies and 
preparatory commissions of agencies 
to be established under the United 
Nations, to continue not in excess of 
$500,000 the Staff Housing Fund, 
to reimburse staff members for na- 
tional income taxes paid by them, to 
meet not in excess of $5,000,000 ex- 
penses involved in assistance to Pales- 


tine refugees, and to meet not in 
excess of $1,000,000 the program of 
relief and rehabilitation of Korea. 


Supplementary Estimates 


Because of the cancellation of the 
appropriation for the establishment 
of a permanent international regime 
for the Jerusalem area, the Assem- 
bly on December 14 reduced by 
$8,000,000 the total appropriation of 
$49,641,773 for the financial year 
1951. The residual amount was, at 
the same time, increased by $2,879,- 
000 in the form of supplementary 
appropriations for that year. This 
action was taken by the Assembly 
by a vote of 48 to 5, with no absten- 
tions. 


United Nations Financial Report 


The Assembly accepted the finan- 
cial report and accounts of the 
United Nations for the financial year 
ended December 31, 1949, and the 
certificate of the Board of Auditors. 

In the Fifth Committee, note had 
been taken of the fact that, on a 
number of points raised in the Aud- 
itors’ report, the Secretary-General 
had taken corrective action. The 
Committee was also assured that 
efforts would be continued to elim- 
inate duplication of services to spe- 
cialized agencies at the Geneva office 
on the basis of the Auditors’ pro- 
posals. These were among points 
raised by the Advisory Committee. 


Joint Staff Pension Fund 


The Assembly took note of the 
annual report of the United Nations 
Staff Pension Committee for the 
year ended December 31, 1949. The 
Committee reported that active par- 
ticipants in the Fund were 3,541, an 
increase of 1,562 during the year. 
Total assets stood at $7,920,212.87. 
Receipts from all sources (including 
staff and United Nations contribu- 
tions, interest, and income from 
investments) were $8,186,890.26. 
Benefits amounting to $266,677.39 
had been paid. The Committee also 
reported that it had adopted revised 
medical standards for immediate 
coverage by the insurance provisions 
of the scheme. 


Loan to FAO 


The Assembly approved a loan of 
$800,000 to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization from the Working 
Capital Fund. The sum was re- 
quested partially to finance the 
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transfer of FAO headquarters from 
On the question of the establishment 
of an international criminal] juris- 
diction, which the Internationa] Law 
Commission considered both desir- 
able and possible. Its resolution stated 
Washington to Rome, early in 1951. 

In reporting on the FAO request, 
the Advisory Committee observed 
that, though it had previously recom- 
mended that loans to specialized 
agencies be repaid in two years, the 
exceptional circumstances of the 
FAO request warranted the granting 
of two additional years for repay- 
ment. This provision was incorpor- 
ated into the Assembly resolution, 
which also specified that interest 
must be paid on any portion out- 
standing after two years. 


Scale of Assessments 


A revised scale of assessments for 
the apportionment of the expenses 
of the United Nations was ap- 
proved by the Assembly on De- 
cember 14. Before adopting by 41 
votes in favor, 6 against, and 2 ab- 
stentions, a draft resolution submit- 
ted by the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee, the Assem- 
bly rejected by 5 votes in favor, 21 
against, with 8 abstentions, a 
U'S.S.R. amendment to the effect 
that the 1950 scale of assessments 
should continue to apply in 1951. 

The U.S.S.R. and others who voted 
against the final resolution explained 
that they saw no need to make mate- 
rial changes in the contributions of 
23 countries. The devastation in cer- 
tain countries during the Second 
World War and the possibility of 
acquiring the foreign currency in 
which contributions were paid were 
factors brushed aside by both the 
Committee on Contributions and the 
Fifth Committee. 

Altogether 23 changes were made 
but only four of them were more 
than one-tenth of one per cent: an 
increase in the contribution of the 
Soviet Union (0.64%) and of India 
(0.16%) and a reduction in the con- 
tribution of Sweden (0.13%) and 
the United States (0.87%). The 
decrease in the contribution of 
Sweden was “to bring down the per- 
capita contribution to that of the 
largest contributor,” while the United 
States decrease from 39.79 per cent 
to 38.92 was the result of the other 
net increases, 

The following is the scale of as- 
sessments for 1951 as approved by 
the Assembly: 
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Country Per cent 
MMII 52 cy ccs txtesnesoirebscains 0.06 
IIE osccccst a vortenneseasetianssoapanes 1.85 
INI,” 0c. 5. caves Gearabaasceasstes 1.92 
Belgium ; 
Bolivia 
BN ei as a ee 
Burma 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 

SINS ens t eke capaeas tcsaves . 0.24 
I ee coer eet ence 3.30 
ON ncn e co csciaciecsatentenssotectesaciss . 0.41 
I oo cuccccorcatshte.o ves tscdeteneennts 6.00 
NG oo sccanccadarestsnccasaises 0.37 
cs casccatendacnanse . 0.04 
all ERS Ee ene ; . 0.31 
COROOMUEEID noo s.cnserccevsiss-scc00 Oe 
NE coves scbazesbcdunrsonienves Saeers 0.79 
Dominican Republic ................ . 0.05 
oo" TRE PME ax re erepasier ieee . 0.05 

Pe Ce ne Nate Cet 0.71 

El Pace Bd ose eerran eae Recdancas 0.05 
INI Sc nvsscpscapige ty vcesas caskrenviass 0.08 
sO Ne ee a 6.00 
Neca 0.18 
INR 2-5. ccauesesaasipacasssacsncy 0.06 
Pe rn eae seats 0.04 
NONE oon. eh Si cots aaveenees sia: 2 
SE he eth eens 0.04 
RDN ts 2 gece ih cae eee ee 3.41 
WIR es os ec: cet aptaeeastpeancich dessessious 0.45 
eo eknecesue tote 0.17 
ND 3) oss ca! as aaecladesacs Taco coors 0.12 
ES ee ee eae Oot 0.06 
NIN oot Fae ng hii ots. ache asia 0.04 
MNRMIT I sp sccczecsorsasccasedpssecmnas 0.05 
IMR os sor sr teniy Goagont neces dee 0.63 
NII 2 ooo nesses eeeny pacoevencenes 1.35 
New Zealand ................... cs 8 
ION i oocsc acth heen & 0.04 
RUN tarnt eters haceesen ee 0.50 
ene!) ok ee Pee 0.74 
IO 6a noes oA a oe 0.05 
PD occ Sucas SG x¥scesagtpe woe 
Nog of once Wing abe 0.20 
error a. 
PUI sores So ideo. sickest Me 
A BAUD ecsiviscsdy sites: bsccszc 
SEND. sc. ericsighchtelncs ‘J 1.85 
NES G22 -c<. teers. Recs so Oh 
Wneend  .....c03:. ek ae : os es 
IN ss sd os aucesn-ingoes 2 Sica ei 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 

Republic _............ Siaicessvar 
Union of South Africa ...... . 1.04 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republica: .........0.:.0 x. “698 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 11. - 





United States of America ........ 38.9 
ROI Bria one ois a 018 
INE 9525, ecto ae 0.30 
va a eee Rea eet en 0.04 
MMMEMOR ccc sscissct teo coe 0.36 
gE alae Sede ae ga 100.00 


Assessments for Permanent 
Central Opium Board 


States which are not Members 
of the United Nations but are sig- 
natories of international instruments 
relating to the control of narcotic 





drugs are to be assessed for their 
fair share of resulting United Na- 
tions expenses on a scale approved 
unanimously by the Assembly. The 
assessment is to be on the same 
basis as that followed in determining 
contributions of non-Members par- 
ties to the International Court of 
Justice. Ability to pay is the main 
criterion. Primarily, the assessment 
is for the costs of meetings and the 
secretariat of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board. 


Permanent Financial 


Regulations 


Permanent Financial Regulations 
for the United Nations, comprising 
fifteen articles proposed by the Sec- 
retary-General and amended by the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, were 
unanimously approved by the As- 
sembly. They replace the provisional 
regulations adopted in 1947. 

The regulations have been drafted 
with a view to uniformity in finan- 
cial practices between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
In approving these, the Assembly 
hoped that Members would suppofrt 
adoption of the regulations by the 
agencies, with only such alterations 
as are necessary to meet constitu- 
tional provisions and organizational 
structure. 


Subsistence Allowances 


The Secretary-General had been 
asked, in 1949, to review the ade- 
quacy of subsistence allowances paid 
to members of commissions, com- 
mittees, or other subsidiary bodies 
of United Nations organs. On the 
basis of his report on costs of subsis- 
tence, both in New York and away 
from Headquarters, the Advisory 
Committee submitted several recom- 
mendations. The $20 per diem rate 
in effect at Headquarters should be 
increased to $25 as of January 1, 
1951, it suggested, and the $20 rate 
should be continued for meetings 
away from Headquarters, this allow- 
ance to be paid in the local currency 
equivalent. These recommendations 
were unanimously approved by the 
Assembly. 


Headquarters Progress 


By unanimous vote, the Assembly 
requested the Secretary-General to 
submit to the sixth regular session 
tentative plans and methods of finan- 
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cing the construction of a delega- 
tions building at Headquarters. The 
Headquarters plan drawn up in 1947 
provided for a building at the north- 
ern end of the site, to house delega- 
tion offces, specialized agencies, 
and non-governmental organizations. 
In presenting the matter to this 
session of the Assembly, the Fifth 
Committee made it clear that this 
was not a first step toward construc- 
tion of the building but merely a 
formal request to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for information and suggestions. 


The Assembly resolution also took 
note of the Secretary-General’s re- 
port on progress on the permanent 
Headquarters and continued the 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 
with its present membership. Ac- 
cording to the report, construction 
is now about two-thirds completed. 
The Secretariat building is in process 
of completion. All necessary con- 
tracts have been placed for construc- 
tion of the conference area and 
General Assembly building, and 
about three quarters of the materials 
needed for the latter project have 
been purchased. 


Salary, Allowance, and 
Leave System 


A new salary, allowance, and 
leave system for members of the Sec- 
retariat, effective as of January 1, 
1951, was approved by the Assem- 
bly by 48 votes to none, with 3 
abstentions. The staff will be or- 
ganized and classified on the basis 
of principles recommended by an 
Assembly Committee of Experts in 
1949, 

During the 1949 session, the Ad- 
visory Committee undertook a com- 
prehensive review of the scheme, at 
the request of the Fifth Committee. 
The  Secretary-General disagreed 
with several of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, and the 
major points of difference were dis- 
cussed by a sub-committee of the 
Fifth Committee, which was set up 
to reconcile the two points of view. 

Under the terms of the Assembly 
resolution, the new salary levels ap- 
ply to all staff members who, on De- 
cember 31, 1950, are serving under 
indeterminate, temporary indefinite, 
or regular fixed-term _ contracts. 
Transitional arrangements are pro- 
vided for in detail. The plan changes 
provisions for children’s allowance 
and establishes a method for pay- 
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ment of repatriation grants. A minus 
5 per cent differential will be applied 
to salaries of staff at the Geneva Of- 
fice. Rental allowances for staff 
members will be continued only to 
the end of 1951. The Fifth Com- 
mittee had recommended that home 
leave be granted once in every three 
years instead of every two years. 
However, the plenary Assembly meet- 
ing reversed this recommendation— 
through a joint Belgian-Brazilian- 
Chilean - French - Peruvian draft 
amendment—by the vote of 35 to 11, 
with 3 abstentions. 


Permanent Staff Regulations 


The Fifth Committee considered 
draft permanent staff regulations rec- 
ommended by the Secretary-General 
for adoption in place of the pro- 
visional regulations currently in 
force. However, because the Com- 
mittee felt that more urgent business 
prevented careful consideration of 
this important matter, it resolved to 
defer the regulations to the sixth ses- 
sion. The Assembly agreed unani- 
mously and requested the Advisory 
Committee to examine the draft reg- 
ulations and report to the next ses- 
sion. 


Telecommunications System. 


The Secretary-General’s plan for 
a United Nations telecommunica- 
tions system was approved unani- 
mously by the Assembly. The prin- 
ciple of the plan had been approved 
by the Assembly in 1948, and its 
details worked out later by a com- 
mittee of experts. This envisaged a 
complete, world-wide system. 


The present plan, however, is a 
modification of the original pro- 
posals since the Secretary-General 
believed existing commercial ar- 
rangements adequate and the present 
volume of traffic did not warrant 
the expenditure involved. Only mini- 
mal broadcasting facilities are, there- 
fore, authorized. These are to be 
used for special-priority services and 
services to areas which cannot be 
served by available national facili- 
ties. One 200-kilowatt transmitter 
will be installed in the New York 
area and beamed on Europe, Africa, 
and Latin America. A relay installa- 
tion in North Africa will consist of 
two 50-kilowatt transmitters with 
antennas directed to South Africa, 
Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. 


To minimize costs, they will be op- 
erated by an outside contractor. 

The Secretary- General did not 
anticipate a necessary addition to 
the budget for operating costs, since 
current rental charges for transmit- 
ting facilities would be eliminated. 
The Assembly approved the plan on 
this basis and authorized acceptance 
of voluntary contributions or dona- 
tions, which would become the ex- 
clusive property and be controlled 
by the United Nations. 


Postal Administration 


A United Nations Postal Admin- 
istration to begin operations on Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, was authorized by 
unanimous vote of the Assembly. 
The resolution authorizes the Secre- 
tary-General to sign the agreement, 
already drafted, between the United 
Nations and the United States. 

According to this plan, which 
probably will be working fully later 
in 1951, the United States Post 
Office Department, at its own ex- 
pense, will operate a United Nations 
Post Office at Permanent Headquar- 
ters. The United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration will supply to the 
United States Post Office Depart- 
ment, free of charge, stamps valid 
for postage only on mail posted at 
Headquarters. 

The United Nations will operate 
a seperate agency for sale, by mail 
only, of stamps to philatelists. Oper- 
ating expenses are estimated at $83,- 
000 for the first year and somewhat 
lower for subsequent years. This in- 
cludes $5,000 to be awarded to win- 
ners of an international contest for 
stamp designs. A committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General is 
to choose the designs. 


Venue of the Sixth Session 


On the joint proposal of Bolivia, 
Colombia, and Peru, the Assembly, 
on December 14, approved the hold- 
ing of its sixth regular session in Eu- 
rope. The President of the Assem- 
by and the Secretary-General are to 
select the city in which the session 
will meet. According to a report of 
the Fifth (Administrative and Budg- 
etary) Committee, additional ex- 
penses of $1,600,000 will be incur- 
red if the session convenes in Gen- 
eva; approximately $1,750,000 will 
be required if some other European 
city is decided upon. 
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8. Elections and Appointments 


Elections to Council 


RAZIL and the Netherlands were 

elected to replace Norway and 
Canada as non-permanent members 
of the Security Council, the first by 
57 votes and the second by 47. Leb- 
anon and Turkey contested for the 
seat of Egypt; neither received the 
requisite two-thirds majority until 
Lebanon withdrew and Turkey was 
elected on the fifteenth ballot. 


Poland (41 votes), the United 
Kingdom (52), and the U.S.S.R. 
(49) were re-elected to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The Phil- 
ippines (43), Sweden (40), and 
Uruguay (44) replaced Australia, 
Denmark, and Brazil. 

The Dominican Republic was 
re-elected to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and Thailand replaced the Philip- 
pines. 


Appointments to Vacancies 


HE General Assembly on De- 

cember 14, unanimously ap- 
proved the reports of the Fifth (Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary) Com- 
mittee on appointments to fill va- 
cancies in the membership of sub- 
sidiary bodies of the General As- 
sembly. 


Reading List 


Rafik Asha, Andre Ganem, and 
Brij Kumar Nehru were appointed to 
the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions for 
three-year terms, beginning January 
1, 1951; Igor V. Chechetkin was ap- 
pointed to serve for one year on the 
Advisory Committee, completing a 
term from which V, I. Kabushko had 
resigned effective December 5, 1950. 

Sir Sidney Caine, Dr. Adolpho 
Nass, and Miss Maria Z. N. Wit- 
teveen were named to three-year ap- 
pointments on the Committee on 
Contributions, while Mr. Elmer 
Boyd Staats was appointed for two 
years to complete the unexpired term 
of Frank Pace, Jr. 


The Comptroller-General of Co- 
lombia was reappointed to the Board 
of Auditors for three years, begin- 
ning July 1, 1951. The present 
Comptroller-General is Manuel 
Blanco Nufez. The reappointment 
by the Secretary-General of Jacques 
Rueff, Honorary Governor of the 
Banque de France, as a member of 
the Investments Committee for three 
years, beginning January 1, 1951, 
was confirmed. 

Three-year appointments to the 
United Nations Administrative Tri- 


bunal were approved for Lord Crook 
and Dr- Vladimir Outrata. Dr. 





Hamed Sultan was appointed to the 
tribunal for a period ending Novem- 
ber 20, 1952 to complete the unex- 
pired term of Mr. Omar Loutfi. 


Installation of Assistant 
Secretary-General 


Mr. Shamaldharee Lall was in- 
stalled as Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of Conference and General 
Services at a plenary meeting of the 
Assembly on November 16, 1950. 


Invitation to Arab League 


A permanent invitation is to be 
extended to the Secretary-General of 
the Arab League to attend future 
sessions of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly as an observer. In 
adopting a resolution to this effect, 
by 49 votes to 1 with 5 abstentions, 
the Assembly endorsed the recom- 
mendations of its Sixth (Legal) 
Committee. The latter stated that 
such an invitation, “being an act of 
courtesy,” could not be construed 
as establishing a precedent which 
might be binding on the Assembly. 
The proposal, originally made by 
Syria, was opposed only by Israel 
on the grounds that the Arab League 
is not a regional organization like 
the Organization of the American 
States nor were its policies in ac- 
cord with the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


Selected list of new acquisitions re- 
ceived by the United Nations Library 





United Nations 


American Zionist Council. Jerusalem before 
the United Nations. N. Y., 1950. ao 
Allen, Florence E. Human rights and the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. Washington, Inter- 
American Bar Association, 1949. 15 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
International responsibility for colonial peo- 
ples; the United Nations and Chapter XI of 
the Charter. N. Y., The Endowment, 1950. 





p. 
+ re Nations. Its record and its pros- 
pects. Y. The Endowment, 1950. 60 p 

ee of Commerce of the United States. 
The United Nations and world government. 
Washington, 1950. 60 p. 

Ciasullo, Aldo L. Las actuales organizaciones 
internacionales; Las Naciones Unidas (U.N.) 
la Organizacién de Estados Americanos (O.E.A.). 
Montevideo, R.O. del raged 1950. 19 p. 
Kelsen, Hans. The law the United Nations. 
A critical analysis of its fundamental problems. 
N. Y., Fred. A. Praeger, 1950. (London, 
Stevens.) 903 p 
Khan, Sahoo Ibrahim. Kashmir and the 
United Nations. N. Y., n.p., 1949. 23 p. 
ladame, Paul A. L’Assemblée Générale des 
Nations Unies. Paris, Antaés, 1949. 214 p. 
O’Hearn, Walter. U.N. struggle for peace. 


Toronto, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1950. 20 p. (Behind the Headlines, 
vol. 10, no. 2.). 

Robb, Janet. Human rights and the United 
Nations; a study outline. N. Y., American 
Association of Unversity Women, 1950. 106 p. 
U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Revision of the United Na- 
tions Charter. Hearings before a Sub-committee 
of the Committee on resolutions relative to 
revision of the United Nations Charter, Atlantic 
Union, World Federation, etc. Washington, 
Govt. Pr. Off. 1950. 808 p. 

U. S. Department of State. Facts and figures 
about the United Nations—a new dimension in 
world co-operation. Washington, Govt. Pr. 
Off., 1950. 16 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 3930, 
International organizations and conference 
series I!1, 53.). 

. United Nations action in Korea 
under unified command. Second report to the 
Security Council, Auaust 16, 1950. ere 
Govt. Pr. Off., 1950. 5 p. (Dept. of State 
pubn. 3955, International organization and con- 
ference series II!, 55.). 

The United Nations today. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Pr. Off. 1950. 4 p. (Foreign Af- 
fairs Outlines). Building the Rosh, no. 23, 
summer 1950. Dept. of State pubn. 3929, In- 








seeetionst organization and conference series 
Vloten, H. van. The implementation of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Leiden, 
mae Pers, 1949. 42 p. [In English and 
utc! 


Specialized Agencies 

International Labour Organisation. Petroleum 
Committee. Third session, Geneva, 1950. Re- 
port I. General report. Geneva, 1950. 75 P. 
———. Textiles Committee. Third session, 
Lyons, 1950. Report Ill. Safety of workers 
in the textile industry. Geneva, 1950. 46 p. 
International Monetary Fund. Annual report, 
April 30, 1950. Annual report of the executive 
directors for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1950. Washington, 1950. xi, 160 p. 
International Telecommunication Union. Final 
acts of the region 3 administrative radio con- 
ference, Geneva, 1949. Part |, 26 p.; Il, 166 
p. Geneva, 1949. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Report fo the United Na- 
tions 1949-1950. Paris, 1950. 198 p. (Unesco 
publication no. 714). 

Unesco and its programme. !. Unesco 
in 1950—Aims and work of the Organization. 
Paris [1950]. 21 p. (Unesco gubiiention no. 723.) 
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Economic Problems 


Drucker, Peter, F. The new society; the 
anatomy of the industrial order. N. Y., Harper, 
1950. 356 p. 

Ellis, Howard S. The economics of freedom; 
the progress and future of aid to Europe. 
ee Y., Council on Foreign Relations, 1950. 

p. 

Hutchison, Keith. The decline and fall of Brit- 
ish capitalism. N. Y., Scribner, 1950. 301 p. 
Orton, William A. The economic role we the 
state. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1950. 


192 p. 

Pasquier, Albert. Les doctrines sociales en 
France; vingt ans _ d’évolution, 1930-1950. 
Paris, Pichon, 1950. 527 p. (Collections 
d’études économiques, 34). 

U.S.S.R.  Tsentral’noe Statisticheskoe Uprav- 
lenie. Fulfilment of the state plan for 1949; 
communiqué of the Central Statistical Admin- 
istration. London, Soviet News, 1950. 21 p. 
Wilson, Thomas. Modern capitalism and eco- 
a progress. London, Macmillan, 1950. 


p. 
Wolff, S. Les Etats Unis, premiére puissance 
économique mondiale. Paris, Pichon, 1950. 187 
p. (Collection d’études économiques, 32). 


Political Problems 


Alvarado Garaicoa, Teodoro. La trascendencia 
de las reuniones interamericanos. Guayaquil, 
Imprenta de la Universidad, 1949. 256 p. 
Carr, Albert Z. Truman, Stalin, and peace. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1950. 256 p. 
Ch’‘ien, Tuan-sheng. The Government and poli- 
tics of China. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 
1950. 526 p. 

Friis, Henning. Scandinavia between east and 
west. Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1950. 388 p. 
Karaka, D. F. Betrayal in India. London, Gol- 
lanez, 1950. 252 p. 

Magil, A. B. ‘Israel in crisis. N. Y., Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1950. 224 

Martin Du Gard, Maurice. La carte impériale; 
histoire de la France outre-mer, 1940-1945. 
Paris, Bonne, 1949. 464 p. 

Moore, Barrington. Soviet politics, the dilemma 
of power; the role of ideas in social change. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Pregs, 1950. 503 p. 
Naville, Pierre. La guerre du Viet-Nam. Paris, 
Editions de la Revue Internationale, 1949. 


253 p. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. The 
Middle East; a political and economic survey. 
London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1950. 496 p. 
Schubert, Walter. Russia and Western man. 
N. Y., Ungar, 1950. 300 p. 

Singer, Kurt. The idea of conflict. Melbourne, 
Melbourne Univ. Press, 1949. 181 p. 
Stranksy, Jan. East wind over Prague. London, 
Hollis and Carter, 1950. 244 p. 

Talbot, Phillips. South Asia in the world to- 
day. Chicago, Chicago Univ. Press, 1950. 


253 p. 

Willcox, William B. Star of empire; a study 
of Britain as a world power, 1485-1945. N. Y., 
Knopf, 1950. 399 p. 


Social Problems 


Brinton, Crane. Ideas and men; the sfory of 
Western thought. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1950. 
587 p. 

Cantril, Hadley. Tensions that cause wars; com- 
mon statement and individual papers by a 
group of social scientists brought together by 
UNESCO. Urbana, Ill., Illinois Univ. Press, 
1950. 303 p. 

Deutscher, Iscac. Soviet frade unions, their 
place in Soviet policy. London, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1950. 156 p. 

Hughes, Frank. Prejudice and the press; a re- 
statement of the principle of freedom of the 
press, with specific reference to the Hutchins- 
Luce Commission. N. Y., 1950. 642 p. 

New Zealand. Social Security Dept. The growth 
and development of social security in New 
Zealand from 1898 to 1949. Wellington, Gov't. 
Pr., 1950. 177 p. 

Philippon, Odette. La jeunesse coupable vous 
accuse; les causes familiales et sociales de la 
delinquance pga Enquéte mondiale. Paris, 
Sirey. 1950. 276 p. 

Sheldon, William H. Varieties of delinquent 
youth; an introduction to constitutional psychi- 
atry. N. Y., Harper, 1949. 899 p. 

Williams, Melvin J. Catholic social thought; its 
approach to contemporary problems. N. Y., 
Ronald Press, 1950. 567 p. 
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DECEMBER 6-20 


General Assembly 


319TH MEETING—DEC. 6 


Request for inclusion of agenda item: recom- 

mend. of General Cttee. to include item “‘Inter- 

vention of the Central Peop!e’s: Government of 

the People’s Republic of China in Korea’’ and 

a it to First Cttee. approved 51-5, with 
absts. 


320TH MEETING—DEC. 12 


Comp. of Special Cttee. on rep. of China: Pres. 
announced nominations as Canada, Ecuador, 
India, Iraq, Mexico, Philippines, Poland; con- 
sideration deferred until later meeting. 
Administrative unions: draft resol. (A/1642) 
adopted, 42-5, with 1 abst. 


Inform. from N.S.G.T.’s: four draft resols. (A/ 
1638) adopted—I, 50-0, with 2 absts.; Il, 49-0, 
with 4 absts.; Ill, 37-10, with 9 absts.; IV, 32- 
13, with 13 absts.; V, 41-0, with 8 absts. 

South West Africa: deferred. 


Draft rules for N.G.O. confs.: draft resol. (A/ 
1632) adopted, 35-5, with 2 absts. 

Designation of non-Member states: draft resol. 
(A/1633) on principle for selecting such states 
to receive copies of Revised Gen. Act for Paci- 
fic Settlement of Intl. Disputes adopted, 45-0, 
with 3 absts. 


Headquarters agreement: draft resol. (A/1641), 
on regulations to give effect to art. III, sect. 8, 
adopted unanim. 

Registration and pub. of treaties: draft resol. 
(A/1626) adopted unanim. 

Insignia for Korean service: draft resol. (A/ 
1631) adopted, 38-5, with 2 absts. 

Report of Intl. Law Comm.; six draft resols. 
(A/1639) adopted—A, 45-0, with 6 absts.; B, 
with amend. (A/1640), adopted, 43-2, with 10 
absts.; C, 45-2, with 5 absts.; D, unanim.; E, 
42-0, with 6 absts.; F, 42-7, with 5 absts. 
ECOSOC report—chaps. II, Ill, IV: approved, 
44-0, with 5 absts. 

Full employment: four draft resols. (A/1627) 
adopted—A, 43-5, with 1 abst.; B, unanim.; C, 
51-0, with 1 abst.; D, unanim. 
Telecommunications system: draft resol. (A/ 
1635) approved unanim. 

Headquarters progress: draft resol. (A/1634) 
adopted unanim. 


321ST MEETING—DEC. 12 

Comp. of Spec. Ctfee. on rep. of China: nom- 
inees of Pres. elected by secret ballot. 

Atomic energy: general debate (A/1668, 1676) 
begun, 

South West Africa: draft resol. (A/1681) introd.; 
consideration postponed. 


322ND MEETING—DEC. 13 

South West Africa: draft resol. | (A/1643) re- 
jected in series of votes; draft resol. (A/1681), 
with Cuban, U. S. amends., adopted, 45-6, with 
5 absts.; draft resol. I] (A/1643) adopted, 
30-10, with 16 absts. 


Atomic energy: general debate continued. 


323RD MEETING—DEC. 13 

Atomic energy: general debate concluded; joint 
draft resol. (A/1668 and Corr. 1) adopted, 47-5, 
with 3 absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1676) re- 
jected, 5-32, with 16 absts. 


324TH MEETING—DEC. 14 
Scale of assessments: draft resol. (A/1669) 
adopted, 41-6, with 2 absts. 


Appointments to subsidiary bodies: draft resols. 
(A/1671, 1672, 1673, 1674, 1675) adopted 
unanim. 


Status of budgetary authorizations: draft resol. 
(A/1677) adopted, 48-5. 


Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: draft resol. (A/1717) adopted, 52-5, 
with 1 abst. 


Place of sixth session: joint draft resol. (A 
1593) adopted, 31-16, with 11 absts. 


325TH MEETING—DEC. 14 


Group on Korean cease-fire: Pres. announced 
selection of L. B. Pearson (Canada) and Sir B. 
N. Rau (India), to serve with him. 

ECOSOC report—chaps. V, VI, Vil: draft resol. 
(A/1689) adopted, 47-0, with 5 absts. 
Freedom of information: three draft resols. (A/ 
1630) adopted—A, 49-5; B, 41-5, with 2 absts.; 
C, 44-0, with 12 absts. 


Complaint against U.S.S.R. failure to repatriate 
war prisoners: draft resol. (A/1690) adopted, 
43-5, with 6 absts. 


Refugees and stateless persons: three draft 
resols. (A/1682) adopted—A, 36-5, with 11 
absts.; B, with amend. (A/1725, point 1), 41-5, 
with 10 absts.; D, 40-5, with 7 absts.; C, re- 
jected, with 0 absts.; Byelorussian draft resol. 
(A/1683) rejected, in series of votes. 

High Comm. for Refugees: Dr. G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart (Netherlands) elected by secret ballot. 


Comm. in Eritrea: Eduardo Anze Matienzo (Bo- 
livia) elected by secret ballot. 


Recog. of rep. of Member state: draft resol. 
(A/1578), with Egyptian amend. (A/1582), 
adopted, 36-6, with 9 absts. 


Palestine: draft resol. (A/1646) adopted, 48-5, 
with 4 absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1659) re- 
jected, 5-48, with 1 abst. 

Security Council report: draft resol. (A/1679) 
adopted, 45-0, with 6 absts. 

Egyptian-Libyan frontier: recommend. to retain 
item in sixth session agenda approved unanim. 


326TH MEETING—DEC. 15 


Former Italian colonies—boundaries: draft resol. 
(A/1723) adopted, 44-5. 

Intl. regime for Jerusalem: draft resol. (A/1724) 
rejected, 30-18, with 9 absts. 

Former Italian colonies—Libya: draft resol. (A/ 
1726) adopted in series of votes; draft resol. 
(A/1727) adopted unanim. 

Permanent staff regulations: draft resol. (A/ 
1731) adopted unanim. 

Salary, leave, allowance system: draft amend. 
(A/1733) adopted, 35-11, with 3 absts.; draft 
resol. (A/1732), as amended, adopted, 48-0, 
with 3 absts. 

Budget estimates: draft resols. (A/1734) adopted 
—1951 appropriations, 50-0, with 5 absts.; ex- 
traordinary expenses, unanim.; Working Capital 
Fund, 54-0, with 5 absts. 

Advisory Cttee.: Pres.’ suggestion that Canada, 
India, United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay 
serve on Advisory Cttee. for Korean relief and 
rehabilitation approved, 53-0, with 6 absts. 
Future business: Pres. announced he would sum- 
mon next plenary meeting when First Cttee. 
had completed its agenda. 


First Committee 
408TH MEETING—DEC. 7 


Order of business: French motion to give pri- 
orify to agenda item “Intervention of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China in Korea’’ discussed. 


409TH MEETING—DEC. 7 

Order of business: French motion adopted, 42-5, 
with 4 absts. 

Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: U. S. motion to seat rep. of Republic of 
Korea adopted, 48-5, with 4 absts.; general de- 
bate begun. 

410TH-418TH MEETINGS—DEC. 8-9, 11-13, 18 
Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: general debate continued and concluded; 
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thirteen-power draft resol. (A/C.1/641) adopted, 


51-5, with 1 abst.; work of Cttee. adjourned 
until Cttee. of Three could present more precise 
information. 


ad hoc Political Committee 


71ST-72ND MEETINGS—DEC. 6 

Palestine: general debate on report of U.N. 
Conciliation Comm. for Palestine continued and 
concluded; joint French-Turkish-U.K.-U.S. draft 
resol. (A/AC.38/L.57), with Chinese amend. 
(A/AC.38/L.64), adopted, 43-5, with 5 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/AC.38/L.66) rejected, 
5-46, with 1 abst. 


73RD-77TH MEETINGS—DEC. 7-8, 11 


Intl. regime for Jerusalem: general debate be- 
gun and continued. 


78TH MEETING—DEC. 12 
Intl. regime for Jerusalem: general debate con- 
tinued. 


Security Council report: Australian proposal to 
take note of report adopted, 42-0, with 8 absts. 


79TH MEETING—DEC. 12 


Intl. regime for Jerusalem: general debate con- 
tinued. 


80TH MEETING—DEC. 13 
Egyptian-Libyan frontier: statement of Egyptian 
rep. noted; to be reported to G.A. 


Intl. regime for Jerusalem: general debate con- 
tinued. 


81ST MEETING—DEC. 13 

Intl. regime for Jerusalem: Belgian draft resol. 
(A/AC.38/L.71), with Lebanese amend. (A/ 
AC.38/L.76) adopted, 30-18, with 11 absts. 


Former Italian colonies—Libya: U.S. draft resol. 

(A/AC.38/L.78) adopted, 35-5, with 1 abst.; 

= debate on econ. and financial provisions 
un. 


82ND MEETING—DEC. 14 

Former Italian colonies—Libya: general debate 
on report of Sub-Cttee. 1 (A/AC.38/L.70) con- 
cluded; draft resol. recommended by Sub-Cttee. 
adopted, 34-5, with 3 absts.; Egyptian draft 
— (A/AC.38/L.75) adopted, 40-0, with 1 
abst. 


Third Committee 


337TH MEETING—DEC. 6 

Refugees and stateless persons: U.K. draft resol. 
(A/C.3/L.68/Rev.1), with New Zealand amend. 
(A/C.3/L.140), adopted, 26-7, with 12 absts. 


338TH MEETING—DEC. 6 

Refugees and stateless persons: joint draft resol. 
(A/C.3/L.141) adopted, 32-5, with 6 absts.; 
joint draft resol. (A/C.3/L.143) adopted, 18-9, 
with 18 absts. 

Complaint of U.S.S.R. failure to repatriate war 
prisoners: general debate begun. 


339TH-343RD MEETINGS—DEC. 7-8, 11 
Complaint of U.S.S.R. failure to repatriate war 
prisoners: general debate continued and draft 
resols. submitted. 


344TH MEETING—DEC. 13 

Refugees and stateless persons: revised text (A/ 
C.3/L.151) to annex of ECOSOC draft resol. 
(A/C.3/L.142), with Saudi Arabian drafting 
amend., adopted, 26-5, with 12 absts. 
Complaint of U.S.S.R. failure to repatriate war 
prisoners: general debate continued. 


345TH MEETING—DEC. 13 

Complaint of U.S.S.R. failure to repatriate war 
prisoners: joint draft resol. (A/C.3/L.145/Rev.2), 
with French amend. (A/C.3/L.152) adopted, 
43-5, with 8 absts. 

ECOSOC report—chaps. V, VI, Vill: Chilean 
— resol. (A/C.3/L.153) adopted, 43-0, with 

absts. 


Fourth Committee 


199TH MEETING—DEC. 8 

South West Africa: draft report (A/C.4/L.132), 
with para. 3 deleted, approved, without objec- 
tion. 

Administrative unions: draft report (A/C.4/ 
1.133) approved, 38-5, with 2 absts. 
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Fifth Committee 


276TH MEETING—DEC. 6 

Vacancies in subsidiary bodies: by secret ballot, 
A. Ganem (France), R. Asha (Syria), B. K. 
Nehru (India, 1. V. Chechetkin (U.S.S.R.) elected 
to Advisory Cttee. on Adm. & Budgetary 
Quests.; Sid Sydney Caine (U.K.), A. Nass 
(Venezuela), Miss M. Witteveen (Netherlands), 
E. Staats (U.S.) recommended for Cttee. on Con- 
tributions; Auditor-Gen. of Colombia recom- 
mended for reappointment; Jacques Rueff 
(France) reappointed to Investments Cttee.; Lord 
Crook (U.K.), V. Outrata (Czechoslovakia), H. 
Sultan (Egypt) recommended for Administrative 
Tribunal. 

Scale of assessments: recommends. of Cttee. on 
Contributions approved. 

Budget estimates: general debate on revised 
budget estimates (A/1629, A/C.5/423) begun. 


277TH MEETING—DEC. 7 


Budget estimates: approp. for section 3 of 1951 
budget approved. 


278TH MEETING—DEC. 11 

Budget estimates: recommend. for Field Service 
approved. 

Full employment: financial implications of A/ 
1654 (A/C.5/421,441) approved unanim. 

South West Africa: financial implications of 
A/1651 (A/C.5/435,439) approved without ob- 
jection. 

Insignia for Korean service: views expressed by 
Advisory Cttee. (A/1650) concurred with; Frenc 
prop. that Cttee. approve Secty-Gen.’s drawin 
on Working Capital Fund, if necessary, adopted, 
35-4, with 1 abst. 

Intl. Law Comm. report: recommends, of Ad- 
visory Cttee. (A/1656) approved, 29-4, with 3 
obsts. 

Freedom of information: recommends. of Ad- 
visory Cttee. (A/1645) approved unanim. 
Palestine: Advisory Cttee. estimate for con- 
tinuing U.N. Conciliation Comm. for Palestine 
and Truce Supervision Org. (A/1653) approved, 
30-4, with 3 absts. 

Refugees and stateless persons: recommend. - 
Advisory Cttee. (A/1655) approved, 35-4, wit! 
1 abst. 

Place of sixth session: Australian draft resol. 
(A/C.5/L.102) submitted. 


279TH MEETING—DEC. 11 

Place of sixth session: estimates and views of 
Advisory Cttee. (A/1644 approved, 40-0, with 2 
absts.; Australian draft resol. rejected. 

Budget estimates: revised estimates for sections 
10, 11, 20, 57 discussed. 


280TH MEETING—DEC. 12 


Budget estimates: additional appropriations un- 
der sections 10, 11, 20, 26 approved. 


281ST MEETING—DEC. 13 


Budget estimates: in second reading, estimates 
for section 3-19, 21-24, 27-33 approved. 


282ND MEETING—DEC. 13 


Refugees and stateless persons: U.S.S.R. prop. 
to make no provision for High Comm.’s office 
in 1951 rejected, 4-22, with 7 absts.; U.K. prop. 
that High Comm.’s grade should be Asst. Secty- 
Gen. approved, 18-0, with 15 absts.; recom- 
mend. of Advisory Cttee. (A/1687) approved, 
24-4, with 7 absts. 


Complaint of U.S.S.R. failure to repatriate war 
prisoners: U.S.S.R. prop. that no prov. be made 
in 1951 to implement draft resol. rejected, 4-25, 
with 4 absts.; recommend. of Advisory Cttee. 
(A/1686) approved, 24-4, with 5 absts. 


Budget estimates: in second reading, sections 1, 
20, 20a, 25, 26 and miscellaneous income (A/ 
C.5/445), Annex B approved. 

Unforeseen and extraordinary expenses: draft 
resol. (A/1312), with Secty-Gen’s amends. (A/ 
€.5/L.103,104) approved. 

Permanent staff regulations: consideration de- 
ferred to sixth regular session; Advisory Cttee. 
requested to review Secty-Gen.’s draft. 


283RD MEETING—DEC. 14 


Intl. regime for Jerusalem: Secty-Gen.’s esti- 
mate (A/C.5/446) approved, 30-1, with 6 absts. 


Former Italian colonies—Libya: recommend. by 
Advisory Cttee. (A/1728) to estimate of Secty- 
Gen. (A/C.5/447) approved. 

Appropriations for 1951: appropriations total- 
ling $47,798,600 qporeved, SL, with 5 absts.; 
estimate of miscellaneous income of $6,521,000 
approved. 


Economic and Social Council 


436TH MEETING—DEC. 13 


Calendar of conferences for 1951: opening date 
of 12th session set at Feb. 20, 1951; date of 
ECE meeting set at May 29, 1951; main session 
of ad hoc Cttee. on Org. and Operation of 
ECOSOC and its Comms. set at April 16, 1951; 
Fiscal Comm. meeting set at May 7, 1951; asked 
Secty-Gen. to ascertain views of Statistical 
Comm. members on time and place of 1951 ses- 
sion of Sub-Comm. on Statistical Sampling; de- 
cided not to hold session of Sub-Comm. on Free- 
dom of Inform. in 1951; decided to hold session 
of Sub-Comm. on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities at date and place 
to be determined at inning of 12th ECOSOC 
session; decided that date of next meeting of 
TAC should be fixed by Chairman in consulta- 
tiontion with Secty-Gen. 


UNICEF Executive Board: states designated— 
Dominican Republic, Thailand, for one year; 
Czechoslovakia, Indonesia, Iraq, for two years; 
Uruguay, Italy, Switzerland for three years. 


Econ. development of Korea: draft resol. (E/ 
1.132), with U.S.S.R. amends. adopted unanim. 


Eleventh session adjourned. 


Book Notes 


The Law of the United Nations. 
By Hans Kelsen. Praeger, New 
York. 903 pp., $18.75. 


UBLISHED under the auspices of 

the London Institute of World Af- 
fairs (the British edition is published 
by Stevens and Sons, London) this 
book is, in the words of its author “a 
juristic—not a political—approach to 
the problems of the United Nations.” 
Professor Kelsen, Professor of Political 
Science at the University of California, 
analyses the Charter of the United Na- 
tions in the light of its history and 
drafting and of the rules of interna- 
tional law concerning the interpretation 
of treaies. He divides his book into 
three parts, the first, devoted to “the 
Purposes of the United Nations,” dis- 
cusses he preamble of the Charter, 
maintenance of peace, and international 
co-operation. Part Two, “Organization 
of the United Nations,” treats of Mem- 
bership, the obligation of Members and 
non-Members, conflict of obligation, 
withdrawal from the Organization, the 
Organs of the United Nations, the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Secretary General, regional arrange- 
ments, and legal status of the Organi- 
zation. 

Part Three, “Functions of the United 
Nations,” among other things, takes up 
quasi-judicial settlement of disputes, ju- 
dicial settlement of disputes (the Inter- 
national Court of Justice), protection of 
Non-Self-Governing peoples, and reg- 
istration and publication of treaties. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsino 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 


Switzerland; or Sales Section, 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,”” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, ‘2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle.” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie's Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 


Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok, 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tito 23-11, Belgrade. 





“WHAT 
THE 


UNITED NATIONS 
IS DOING .. .” 


A series of booklets, each giving essential 
information on a specific activity of the United 
Nations and its related agencies. 


illustrated, printed in two colors, 16 to 24 
pages each. 


For Better World Trade 
For the Status of Women 
The Convention on Genocide 


Economic Commission for Latin 
America 


Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East 


For Trust Territories 
Non-Self-Governing Territories 
For Refugees and Displaced Persons 


World War on Tuberculosis 


Asia‘s Battle Against Floods 


Titles listed are available from all sales 
agents for United Nations publications. Con- 
sult sales agents for other language editions: 
French, Spanish, Russian, Chinese. 


Price: 15¢ each (in the United States) or 
equivalent in other national currencies. 
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